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By  Hugh  A.  Law 
I 

AS  I  look  back  over  the  past  thirty  years  and  recall  the 
^  opinions  I  formed  from  time  to  time  regarding  public 
events,  it  seems  that  I  have  more  often  erred  through 
optimism  than  despondency.  This  at  any  rate  is  an  error  of 
which  I  am  not  likely  to  be  guilty  just  now.  Materially,  it  is 
true,  my  country  has  greatly  changed  for  the  better  during 
this  period ;  and  nowhere  more  remarkably  than  in  those  parts 
of  the  Gaeltacht  (the  old  “  Congested  Districts  ”)  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar.  On  these  stony  hillsides,  in  these  water¬ 
logged  valleys  life  must  indeed  always  be  hard.  An  exception¬ 
ally  wet  season,  the  sickness  or  death  of  the  “  man  of  the 
house  ”,  the  accidental  loss  of  one  or  two  beasts  ;  and  poverty, 
hitherto  kept  just  at  arm’s  length,  closes  with  its  victims. 
In  our  cities  too,  as  in  all  cities,  the  lot  of  the  unemployed 
worker — even  though  he  and  his  be  kept  from  actual  starvation 
— is  pitiable.  Nevertheless,  both  in  town  and  country  people 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  clothed,  better  fed  and  better  housed 
than  at  any  time  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  The  Land 
Question,  source  of  so  much  crime  and  misery,  has  been 
settled,  so  far  as  legislation  can  settle  it ;  though,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark,  there  is  just  now  some  danger  of  its 
unsettlement.  The  Co-operative  movement  inaugurated  by 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  fostered,  though  perhaps  not  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  methods  he  would  have  chosen,  by  the  late 
Executive  Council ;  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Fisheries  ;  the 
new  energies  devoted  to  Housing  and  Traffic  problems  (Free 
State  roads  are  now  by  general  consent  among  the  best  in 
Europe) ;  above  all,  because  of  most  general  effect,  the 
improvement  achieved  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
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farm  produce — these  can  hardly  be  undone,  whatever  policy 
our  new  Cabinet  pursues  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

II 

It  is  in  a  sense  just  because  so  much  has  been  gained,  just 
because  from  this  point  of  vantage  we  seemed  a  little  while 
ago  to  be  about  to  advance  to  firmer  ground  than  we  had 
yet  reached,  that  I  see  what  has  recently  happened  with  such 
regret  and  look  forward  to  the  immediate  future  with  such 
anxiety.  Nor  is  this  regret  and  anxiety  lessened,  but  rather 
increased,  when  one  reflects  that  the  quarrel  now  threatening 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  so  easily  have  been 
avoided.  It  was  not  always  so  in  the  past.  Tithe  reform, 
Land  reform,  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Act  of  Legislative 
Union,  these  were  issues  vitally  aflFecting  the  life  of  every 
Irishman.  In  some  degree  perhaps  that  is  true  also  of  Land 
Annuities,  since  directly  or  indirectly  we  are  nearly  all  of 
us  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture.  Not 
that  we  have  here  a  grievance  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  who  saw  his  stock  seized  to  furnish  tithe  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  alien  Church  ;  of  the  farmer  who  before  i88i 
was  a  tenant  at  will  subject  to  capricious  increase  of  rent  and 
equally  capricious  eviction ;  of  the  Irish  citizen  denied  any 
effective  control  over  his  country’s  affairs.  Nor  that  I  for 
one  am  much  impressed  by  the  legal  arguments  on  which 
Fianna  Fail  relies,  or  by  the  precedent,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
retention  of  Land  Annuities  by  the  Government  of  Northern 
Ireland.  But  it  is  only  too  certain  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
all  agricultural  produce,  unaccompanied  by  any  proportionate 
diminution  in  his  necessary  outgoings,  has  brought  the 
farmer  perilously  close  to  bankruptcy  ;  and  that  some  relief 
is  urgently  required,  if  our  greatest  industry  is  not  to  collapse. 
Had  Mr.  de  Valera  chosen  to  base  his  case  upon  this  evident 
fact,  upon  the  burthen  which  even  such  a  measure  as  the 
partial  de-rating  of  agricultural  land,  effected  by  the  late 
Government,  throws  upon  the  Irish  exchequer,  upon  the 
difficulty  of  continuing  in  these  circumstances  external  pay¬ 
ments  relatively  more  onero^ijB^|x|^those  which  Great  Britain 
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makes  to  the  United  States,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Whitehall 
would  have  met  his  representations  with  the  same  large  minded¬ 
ness  as  has  marked  its  dealing  with  Northern  Ireland  in 
the  matter  of  the  Imperial  Contribution  and  with  its  allies 
and  ex-enemies  in  the  matter  of  war  debts  and  reparations. 

Ill 

There  is,  of  course,  little  doubt  that  Great  Britain  could,  as 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  suggested,  recoup  herself  for  any 
loss  caused  by  retention  of  the  annuities  by  placing  a  special 
import  tax  on  Free  State  products  ;  and  even  less  doubt  that 
such  action  would  inflict  directly  upon  the  Irish  farmer,  and 
indirectly  upon  nearly  everyone  of  his  neighbours,  rural  and 
urban,  damage  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the  three  million 
pounds  at  issue.  Yet  it  would  be  well  that  each  country  should 
think  very  coolly  over  the  ultimate  consequences  before  em¬ 
barking  upon  such  a  contest.  It  is,  of  course,  merely  silly  to 
pretend  that  the  Irish  market  is  as  vital  to  Britain  as  the 
British  market  is  to  the  Free  State.  Nevertheless,  just  as  those 
of  us  who  were  opposed  to  Fianna  Fail  policies  have  striven 
to  dissuade  our  countrymen  from  quarrelling  with  their  best 
and  all  but  only  customer,  so  we  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
Englishmen  that  our  prosperity  cannot,  on  merely  economic 
grounds,  be  indifferent  to  them  ;  since  (if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken)  we  take  from  them  goods  to  a  greater  value  per  head  of 
the  population  than  any  foreign  country,  or  indeed  any 
Dominion.  Notwithstanding  the  clumsy  mode  of  approach 
(if  this  euphemism  be  applicable  to  a  blunt  refusal  to  pay), 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  common  interest  that  Britain 
will  once  more  take  those  long  views  in  matters  of  business 
and  finance  for  which  she  is  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  nations  and  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  recent  book  on 
War  Debts  and  Reparations  relates  such  remarkable  examples. 

One  other  thing  I  may  perhaps  add.  Now  that  this  issue 
has  been  raised  it  should  be  decided  with  all  convenient 
speed.  For  undecided  it  threatens  the  stability  of  the  whole 
Land  Settlement.  Already  formidable  arrears,  consequent  on 
bad  times,  have  accumulated  on  the  books  of  the  Irish  Land 
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Commission,  and  collection  is  not  likely  to  be  easier  in  the 
near  future.  When  a  farmer  hears  from  leaders  of  opinion  that 
law  and  morality  alike  approve  the  forcible  arrest  of  his 
annuity  on  its  way  to  the  holder  of  land  stock,  then,  even  though 
he  be  also  told  that  whatever  he  pays  to  the  Land  Commission 
shall  in  some  unspecified  way  be  made  good  to  him,  he  may 
very  well  decide  that  the  simplest,  least  costly  and  most 
agreeable  way  of  attaining  the  end  is  that  he  shall  keep  the 
money  in  his  own  pocket.  Once  let  that  happen,  and  we  shall 
inevitably  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  fresh  agrarian  troubles.* 
Meanwhile,  although  as  an  Irish  taxpayer,  and  in  a  small  way 
a  landowner,  I  am  naturally  desirous  of  participating  in  the 
promised  largesse,  I  am  also — all  the  more  because  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1903  and  1909  I  have  some 
personal  responsibility  in  the  matter — anxious  that  my  country 
shall  not,  through  one-sided  breach  of  undertakings,  given 
or  implied,  lie  under  just  reproach  of  breaking  faith  with  those 
that  trusted  her. 

IV 

I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the  Oath  ;  and  here,  for  the 
sake  of  clarity,  it  may  be  well  to  set  out  how  this  arises.  Article  4 
of  the  Agreement  for  a  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
reads  as  follows  : 

The  oath  to  be  taken  by  Members  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  shall  be  in  the  following  form : — 

I  .  .  .do  solemnly  swear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  as  by  law  established  and  that  I  will  be 
faithful  to  H.M.  King  George  V,  his  heirs  and  successors  by  law,  in  virtue 
of  the  conunon  citizenship  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  and  her  adherence 
to  and  membership  of  the  Group  of  Nations  forming  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations. 


*  Just  after  writing  this,  I  find  in  to-day’s  newspaper  the  following  paragraph : 
’*  In  the  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  agricultural  grant  for  year  ended  March  31st, 
the  gross  share  of  the  County  Carlow  is  ;  but  deductions  in  respect  of  arrears 

of  land  annuities  up  to  February  .  .  .amount  to  £5,153.  The  Secretary  said  that  this 
was  the  largest  amount  yet  deducted  from  the  grant,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Annuitants  are  under  the  impression,  in  view  of  statements  made  before  the  General 
Election,  that  they  need  not  pay  the  annuities."  In  the  same  paper  I  find  also  a 
declaration  by  Mr.  Peadar  O’Donnell,  head  of  the  Republican  Communist  organisation 
"  Saor  Eire  ",  in  which  he  says  that  any  attempt  by  the  Fianna  Fail  Government  to 
collect  the  annuities,  will  "  be  met  promptly  by  public  meetings,  boycott  of  forced 
sales,  etc.”  "  If,"  he  adds,  "  Fianna  Fail  wants  a  real  basis  for  a  struggle  (with  the 
Empire),  let  loose  the  forces  that  can  fight.  Tell  the  working  farmers  to  keep  their 
annuities  in  their  pockets." 
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These  words  are  incorporated  without  change  in  the  relevant 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  Saorstat  Eireann  ;  while  by 
subsequent  legislation  every  candidate  for  the  Dail  is  required, 
before  his  nomination  can  be  accepted,  to  subscribe  a  sworn 
declaration  of  his  willingness  to  take  the  oath  thus  prescribed. 
Mr.  de  Valera  now  contends,  as  I  understand  him,  that  Article  4 
is  not  mandatory  ;  that  the  signatories,  British  as  well  as 
Irish,  must  be  taken  to  have  designed,  not  that  there  should 
be  an  oath,  but  that  the  oath,  if  any,  should  be  in  this  particular 
form  ;  and  that  consequently  the  oath  can  be  treated  as  a 
matter  of  purely  domestic  concern  and  removed  without  breach 
of  the  Treaty,  provided  always  no  other  form  of  oath  replace  it. 

I  refrain  from  comment  upon  what  appears  the  somewhat 
curious  construction  thus  placed,  alike  upon  the  words  of  the 
article  and  upon  the  motives  of  those  responsible  for  its  adoption. 
There  are  means  whereby  its  validity  can,  and  doubtless  will 
sooner  or  later,  be  tested  by  a  competent  tribunal ;  for  other 
articles  of  the  Constitution  provide  for  recourse  to  the 
Irish  High  Court  in  respect  of  “  any  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  of  any  amendment  thereof *’  which  is  “in  any 
respect  repugnant  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Scheduled 
Treaty  ”,  it  being  further  enacted  that  such  provision  or 
amendment  shall  “  to  the  extent  only  of  such  repugnancy,  be 
absolutely  void  and  inoperative.” 

Therefore,  leaving  all  legal  argument  aside,  let  us  consider 
other  aspects  of  the  affair.  If  one  could  view  it  apart  from  the 
passions  it  arouses  or  the  consequences  it  is  likely  to  entail,  one 
would  perhaps  find  it  trivial  enough.  I  can  imagine  that 
Reason,  if  she  could  make  herself  heard  among  the  disputants, 
might  address  the  zealots  of  Fianna  Fail  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Pray  tell  me  why  you  make  such  a  pother  about  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  two  hundred  out  of  the  two  and  a  quarter  million  citizens  of  the 
Free  State  ?  For  I  observe  that  your  leader  and  all  his  Parliamentary 
followers  have  already  subscribed  it  on  several  occasions,  besides 
solemnly  pledging  their  willingness  to  do  so  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
standing  for  election  at  all.  Can  it  really  be,  as  you  say,  for  the  sake 
of  those  Republicans  whose  consciences  are  yet  more  tender  than  your 
own,  and  in  order  to  ensure  peace  and  good  order  in  your  country  ?  If 
so,  your  delicacy  does  you  honour.  But  have  you  not  observed  that 
the  very  persons  for  whom  you  express  such  concern  have  themselves 
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plainly  declared  that  the  abolition  of  this  oath  will  not  alter  substantially 
their  attitude  towards  the  State  or  cause  them  to  desist  from  resort,  as 
occasion  offers,  to  physical  force  ?  And,  if  these  be  not  reconciled,  what 
good  purpose  do  you  think  these  proceedings  of  yours  will  serve  ?  ♦ 

To  Englishmen  she  might  say  something  like  this  : 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  you,  too,  attach  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  this  issue.  Do  you  really  imagine  that  loyalty  can  be  made 
to  order,  or  that  honest  men  need  to  be  bound  by  oaths,  or  rogues  thereby 
kept  from  roguery'  ?  Even  though  this  oath  disappear,  the  Crown  still 
remains  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  State. 
And,  apart  from  all  this,  have  you  not  in  propinquity,  trade,  inter¬ 
marriage,  social  habit,  a  language  and  literature  held  largely  in  common, 
guarantees  far  more  effective  than  anything  which  ink  and  paper  can 
give  you  that  Ireland,  however  restless  and  wayward  she  may  appear, 
will  never  stray  very  far  from  that  Commonwealth  which  her  sons  and 
daughters  have  done  not  a  little  to  create  and  to  maintain  ? 

Thus  far  Reason,  speaking  with  a  voice  which,  by  a  grati¬ 
fying  coincidence,  strangely  resembles  my  own.  I  have  little 
expectation  that  she  will  prevail.  For  that  much  more  popular 
goddess  Sentiment  can  hardly  be  denied  audience.  And 
sentiment  speaks  with  varying  accents  and  in  the  most  con¬ 
tradictory,  though  always  persuasive,  fashion  ;  since  she  is 
equally  at  home  on  either  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  In  England 
anything  that  seems,  however  slightly,  to  import  disrespect 
for  the  Crown  wounds  people  of  all  classes  and  political 
opinions  in  a  fashion  my  countrymen  never  sufficiently  under¬ 
stand.  In  Ireland,  at  least  since  the  far-off  years  when  Irish¬ 
men  poured  out  their  blood  ungrudgingly  for  the  last  Stuart 
king,  there  has  not  existed  that  instinctive  love  of  a  Royal 
House  which  is  in  the  bones  of  Englishmen.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  blame  us.  Readers  of  the  Letters  of  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley  will  remember  how  obstinately  Queen  Victoria,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning  of  her  long  reign,  resisted  both  for 
herself  and  members  of  her  family  pretty  well  every  suggestion 
of  contact  with  her  Irish  subjects.  Yet  as  no  people  is  more 
responsive  than  is  the  Irish  to  personal  appeal,  so  none  is  more 
readily  alienated.  The  affectionate  respect  which  greeted 
the  Queen  on  her  accession,  and  was  expressed  in  exuberant 
fashion  by  Daniel  O’Connell,  had  turned  long  before  her  end 
to  something  like  personal  hostility.  The  genial  personality 
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of  her  successor  brought  about  a  change  ;  so  that  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party,  as  I  remember,  was  able  to  consider  very 
seriously  whether  it  should  not  break  the  tradition  which 
since  Parnell’s  time  had  forbidden  its  attendance  at  Court 
functions,  and  attend  as  a  body  at  his  Majesty’s  Coronation. 
For  reasons  good  or  bad,  the  project  was  abandoned  ;  and  soon 
after  came  the  rise  of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  revival  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  organization.  Since  the  Treaty  the  tide  has  turned 
once  more  ;  and  former  members  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  are  among  the  staunchest  upholders  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  of  which  the  King  is  the  acknowledged  head.  Nor 
is  this  surprising,  inasmuch  as  to  all  but  a  few  fanatical 
enthusiasts  republican  propaganda  never,  one  may  be  sure, 
represented  more  than  “  the  flags  and  tuckets  of  a  battle”. 
As  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  if  constitutional  monarchy  has 
failed  to  touch  its  imagination,  so  also,  in  almost  equal  measure, 
has  republicanism  ;  although  of  the  two  ideas  the  second  may 
well  appear  to  it  superficially  the  more  attractive. 

V 

One  other  reference  must  be  made  to  the  past,  if  we  are  to 
grasp  fully  the  meaning  of  the  present  situation.  Before 
the  Treaty,  and  more  particularly  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  Irish  Unionists  were  guilty  of  at  least  one  very  grave 
error.  They  insisted  upon  monopolising  the  title  of  loyalist, 
thereby  identifying  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  even,  in 
popular  estimation,  the  person  of  the  Monarch  with  one 
political  party.  Sometimes  this  error  led  them  into  strange 
attitudes,  as  when  Irish  Society  set  itself  to  boycott  the  Vice¬ 
regal  Court,  because  of  the  political  views  of  a  Viceroy  ;  or 
as  when  an  Orangeman,  having  been  informed  that  King 
Edward  was  believed  to  desire  such  modification  of  the 
Coronation  oath  as  might  render  it  more  acceptable  to  his 
Catholic  subjects,  expressed  a  doubt  if  the  King  could  be 
a  ”  loyal  man.”  Quite  obviously  all  this  was  bound  to  have 
unfortunate  reactions.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  personal 
reminiscence  by  way  of  illustration  :  I  remember  how,  at 
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a  moment  when  my  Unionists  relatives  thought  me,  because 
of  my  Home  Rule  sympathies,  little  better  than  a  rebel,  some 
of  my  Nationalist  associates  denounced  me  fiercely  for  having 
defended  the  drinking  of  the  King’s  health  at  a  public  dinner, 
so  impossible  was  it  to  get  either  faction  to  understand  that 
“  God  save  Ireland  !  ”  and  “  God  save  the  King !  ”  were 
not  contradictory  aspirations. 

It  would,  then,  in  my  judgment,  be  equally  a  mistake  either 
to  expect  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  to  share  the  sentiments  of 
Englishmen  towards  the  Crown,  or  to  imagine  it  given  over  to 
republicanism.  As  for  the  particular  issue  of  the  Oath, 
I  should  doubt  very  much  it  if  excites  anything  like  as  much 
interest  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  I  am  certain  it  did  not  do  so 
at  the  General  Election.  No  doubt  many  youthful  voters, 
whose  presence  on  the  register  we  owe  partly  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  (who  thereby  made  certain  the  triumph  of  Sinn  Fein 
in  1918)  and  partly  to  the  theorists  who  in  the  first  flush 
of  their  idealism  drafted  the  Free  State  Constitution,  have 
been  taught  to  regard  the  oath  as  a  badge  of  foreign  domina¬ 
tion  ;  but,  to  judge  by  my  own  observation  and  by  what  I 
can  hear  from  others,  the  issue  was  not  one  that  greatly 
interested  the  general  body  of  the  Electorate.  That  Fianna 
Fail  is  now  in  power  is  due  to  quite  other  causes — ^to  its  promise 
to  retain  Land  Annuities  and  end  unemployment,  and  to  that 
love  of  change  for  change’s  sake  which  seems  to  afflict  all 
democracies.  Nevertheless,  however  gained,  Mr.  de  Valera 
has  his  “  mandate  ”  ;  and  naturally  proposes  to  interpret  it 
according  to  his  desires.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  can  be 
prevented  from  forcing  us  into  a  conflict  in  which  both  coun¬ 
tries  are  bound  to  suffer.  I  am  less  inclined  than  I  was  to 
hope  that  the  Labour  group  will  offer  an  effective  restraint, 
even  though  it  be,  as  its  chairman  has  said,  “  not  particularly 
interested  ”  in  the  political  ambitions  of  Fianna  Fail.  It  seems 
likely  that  its  neutrality,  if  not  active  co-operation,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  programme  of  improved  social  services — a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  which  (if  not  too  costly  for  our  resources)  there  is 
assuredly  much  to  be  said.  Still  less  do  I  think  that  the  Senate 
can  carry  opposition  far,  without  imperilling  its  very  existence  as 
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a  revising  chamber.  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  his  followers  will,  of 
course,  do  all  they  can  to  expose  the  folly  and,  if  may  be,  prevent 
the  mischief.  But,  unlike  Fianna  Fail,  which  has  constantly 
toyed  with  extra-parliamentary  action,  Cumann-na-nGaedhael 
has  always  stood  for  “  right  of  the  people  to  do  wrong  ” — to 
make  its  own  mistakes  in  its  own  way  and  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences — which  is,  I  take  it,  of  the  essence  of  the  Democratic 
idea.  Principle  requires  that  Mr.  de  Valera  shall  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  promises  to  the  electors, 
while  policy  suggests  that  he  shall  not  be  enabled  to  excuse 
failure  by  charging  it  upon  the  tactics  of  his  opponents.  What 
Great  Britain  may  do  is  her  affair.  There  are  only  too  many 
ways  in  which  she  can  make  herself  extremely  unpleasant ; 
and  unfortunately  they  are  all  ways  that  must  hit  first  and 
hardest  the  owner  and  occupier  of  land,  the  income-tax  payer, 
the  rentier,  the  railway  shareholder,  the  professional  or  business 
man — in  a  word,  just  the  sort  of  person  who  has  in  general 
shown  himself  loyal  to  the  Treaty  settlement.  As  for  that 
section  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Anglo-Irish,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  impartially  buffeted  by  both  parties  ;  by  Britain 
for  the  crime  of  living  in  Ireland  and  by  Fianna  Fail  and  its 
allies  of  the  I.R.A.  and  kindred  associations  for  its  supposedly 
pro-British  leanings.  For  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Maria  Edge¬ 
worth’s  father  remains  the  type,  he  who  when  at  school  in 
England  was  bullied  because  of  his  Irish  brogue  and  on  his 
return  to  Ireland  was  ridiculed  for  his  English  accent. 

VI 

And  what  makes  the  whole  wretched  business  the  more 
exasperating  is  that,  as  I  hinted  at  the  beginning,  it  all  appears 
so  utterly  unnecessary.  Economically  our  connection  with  the 
Commonwealth,  thanks  to  the  new  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
had,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our  history,  turned  to  our 
advantage,  with  a  promise  of  yet  better  things  if  only  we 
played  our  cards  with  reasonable  skill  in  London  and  Ottawa. 
Politically  that  connection,  having  regard  to  the  development 
of  Dominion  Status  since  1921,  secured  us  a  liberty  of  action 
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not  inferior  to  that  of  an  independent  State.  “  The  Pope  of 
Rome,”  said  John  Mitchell,  ‘‘  serves  no  writs  in  Ulster.” 
The  King  of  England,  apart  from  the  coastal  defence  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty,  exercises  no  control  over  any  portion  of  the 
Free  State.  Whatever  is  done  here  in  His  Majesty’s  name 
is  done  by  virtue  of  his  kingship  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
upon  the  advice  of  his  Irish  Executive  Council,  of  which  the 
President  is  directly  chosen  by  the  representative  chamber  of 
the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  truth,  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  said,  with  his  usual  clear¬ 
sightedness  and  hardly  a  touch  of  customary  exaggeration,  is 
that  we  in  Ireland  “  do  not  yet  know  that  Dublin  Castle  no 
longer  exists.”  Moreover,  I  suspect  that  this  controversy 
is  now  being  forced  upon  us,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
lingering  hatred  of  England — I  can  believe  that  Mr.  de  Valera 
is  sincere  in  professing  to  desire  friendly  relations  with  that 
country — as  because  of  domestic  passions  aroused  during  the 
debates  on  the  Treaty  and  the  subsequent  Civil  War.  For  to 
admit  that  our  existing  Constitution — the  oath  notwith¬ 
standing — has  proved  itself  a  success  would  be  to  confess  that 
Griffith,  Collins  and  Cosgrave  had  from  the  outset  the  right 
end  of  the  stick  and  that  the  Civil  War  was,  as  so  many  of  us 
have  always  thought,  a  criminal  folly.  Thus  Ireland  is  now 
in  peril  of  imitating  the  dog  in  the  fable  who  dropped  his  bone 
into  the  water  while  growling  at  his  own  image. 


•  On  March  9, 1932, "  Sinn  Fein  ”  Headquarters  issued  the  following  statement :  "  While 
awaiting  a  full  and  comprehensive  statement  by  Dail  Eireann  on  the  national  position,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  S.F.  desire  to  correct  certain  misleading  statements.  One  is  that  the 
Oath  of  A  llegiance  in  the  ‘  Irish  Free  State  ‘  is  an  obstacle,  the  removal  of  which  would 
ensure  the  entry  of  Republicans  into  the  Bogus  National  Assembly.  .  .  .  Mr.  de  Valera  and 
the  other  prospective  Ministers  of  H.  M.  King  George  V  may  remove  as  many  oaths  and 
tests  as  they  wish  ;  but  they  will  never  induce  Republicans  to  accept  the  shameful  position 
of  surrender  and  subservience  represented  by  membership  of  the  ‘  Free  State  Parliament ' 
which  is  not  Dail  Eireann 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SHANGHAI 


By  O.  M.  Green 


After  seven  weeks  of  haggling,  the  peace  negotiations 
between  China  and  Japan  broke  down  with  no  apparent 
prospect  of  ever  arriving  at  a  fruitful  conclusion  along 
normal  lines.  There  is  no  way  out  unless  the  Powers  play  the 
part  of  mediator  with  a  much  clearer  sense  of  realities  than 
they  have  yet  shown.  Setting  aside  all  judgments  on  the 
Japanese  action,  the  present  impasse  is  largely  due  to  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  the  Powers,  in  recent  years,  in  trifling  with  the 
essential  safeguards  of  Shanghai,  and  there  is  very  good  ground 
for  thinking  that  Japan’s  attitude  is  not  a  little  due  to  fear  that 
the  Powers  may  yet  be  cajoled  into  giving  up  Shanghai  to  the 
Nationalist  clamour.  At  any  rate,  suppression  of  all  anti-foreign 
demonstrations  and  assurance  of  the  continued  rule  of  law  in 
Shanghai  Japan  means  to  have.  China  will  not  discuss  these 
questions  with  her,  and  it  remains  for  the  Powers  to  build  a 
bridge  between  the  two.  The  problem  of  Shanghai  has  to  be 
considered  on  two  grounds — as  the  pivot  of  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  solid 
assets  in  the  whirling  anarchy  of  China.  Both  considerations 
call  urgently  for  clear  thinking  and  practical  constructive 
handling. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem,  a  little  description 
and  a  little  history  are  necessary.  Copious  pictures  have 
familiarised  the  Western  public  with  the  stately  Shanghai 
Bund,  where  values  run  well  towards  half  a  million  sterling  an 
acre.  Behind  it  lie  more  of  the  business  area,  crowded  streets 
of  Chinese  and  foreign  shops,  and  beyond  them  residential 
roads,  gay  with  gardens  and  fine  parks,  running  far  out  into 
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the  open  country.  Downstream  is  the  long,  narrow  strip  of 
Yangtszepoo,  all  warehouses  full  of  costly  cargo,  mills,  docks 
and  wharves  at  which  ships  of  30,000  tons  can  lie  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  behind  it  Hongkew  and  Chapei,  as  closely  niched  into 
foreign  Shanghai  as  St.  James’s  Park  to  Westminster.  The 
foreign  quarter  is  hemmed  in  by  a  Chinese  area,  a  hundred  and 
ninety  square  miles  in  extent  with  a  population  of  over 
2,000,000.  And  this  suffocating  proximity  of  Greater  Shanghai, 
as  it  is  called,  to  the  foreign  quarter,  with  the  totally  different 
conceptions  of  government  prevailing  in  it,  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  problems  of  Shanghai. 

II 

In  the  foreign  area*  live  nearly  50,000  foreigners  representing 
forty-six  nationalities — in  fact  a  very  happy  family  intermingling 
in  work  and  play  in  the  best  spirit,  and  1,000,000  Chinese. 
The  total  wealth  of  Shanghai  is  quite  beyond  computation. 
It  has  been  estimated  from  100 ,000 ,000  which  is  certainly  too 
low,  to  £500,000,000,  probably,  though  perhaps  not  very  much, 
too  high.  British  interests  comprise  four  great  banks — the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  by  the  way,  is  the  second  biggest 
bank  building  in  the  world — important  docks,  wharves  and 
mills,  three  shipping  companies,  sixty-eight  firms  and  many 
mercantile  houses,  some  of  which  have  branches  all  over  the 
Far  East.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  before  which  they 
were  hardly  known  in  Shanghai,  Japanese  interests  have  grown 
enormously  and  now  include  two  shipping  companies,  four 
banks,  some  of  the  most  important  wharves  in  Shanghai,  silk 
filatures  and  cotton  mills  employing  some  60,000  hands. 

This  great  city,  now  the  sixth  port  in  the  world,  is  governed 
by  a  Municipal  Council  of  fourteen  members — five  British, 
five  Chinese,  two  Japanese  and  two  Americans — taking  its 
orders  entirely  from  the  ratepayers  by  whom  it  is  elected.  The 

*  There  were  originally  three  Settlements :  French  to  the  south,  British  in  the  centre  and 
American  northwards.  In  1862  the  French  decided  to  manage  their  own  section,  since 
known  as  the  French  Concession,  independently  :  and  in  1863  the  British  and  American 
amalgamated  into  the  famous  International  Settlement.  It  is  with  this  that  this  article  is 
chiefly  concerned,  though  the  foreign  authorities  have  always  closely  co^erated  and,  of 
course,  what  affects  one  affects  all. 
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fourteen  Treaty  Powers  who  protect  Shanghai  may  advise, 
but  cannot  give  orders  to  the  Council.  Though  these  Powers 
have  equal  rights  in  Shanghai  and  no  change  can  be  made  in  its 
destinies  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all,  it  does  not 
belong  to  them  jointly  or  severally.  In  fact,  it  belongs  to  the 
people  who  own  it,  and  who  rule  it  through  their  Council. 
To  all  intents  an  independent  Government,  with  a  police 
force  of  5,000  men,  hospitals,  schools,  parks  and  public  works 
and  health  departments  second  to  none  in  the  world,  the 
Council  has  to  give  an  annual  account  of  its  stewardship  down 
to  the  last  copper  and  is  always  amenable  to  a  Court  of  Law 
outside  its  own  control.  Service  on  the  Council  is  reckoned  a 
high  honour,  sought  after  by  the  best  men,  though  it  is  purely 
voluntary,  arduous  and  often  involves  diplomatic  tasks  of  the 
greatest  delicacy.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  of  course,  but  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  that  through  the  years  the  Council  has 
done  its  work  well. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  Shanghai,  as  we  see  it,  is  the 
outcome  of  a  purely  voluntary  arrangement  and  its  growth 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  need  of  a  young  and  healthy  organ¬ 
ization  to  protect  itself  from  surrounding  disorder  and  the 
encroachments  of  a  system  of  government  antagonistic  to  all 
democratic  ideas.  When  Shanghai  was  opened  to  trade  in 
1843  there  was  nothing  of  the  Shanghai  of  to-day  but  the  old 
Native  City  ;  a  tract  of  land  was  allotted,  north  of  the  city, 
by  agreement  between  the  Taotai  and  Captain  Balfour, 
the  first  British  Consul,  on  which  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  buy  land  or,  rather,  obtain  it  by  perpetual  leasehold,  build 
houses  and  manage  their  own  affairs,  but  no  Chinese  was  forced 
to  sell  his  land  ;  many  never  did  so.  The  practice  of  leaving 
foreigners  under  the  control  of  their  own  “  barbarian  head¬ 
man”,  who  would  be  held  responsible  for  their  behaviour, 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  Chinese  ideas — the  same 
system  prevailed  in  every  village  in  China — and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Chinese  mandarins  hoped  to  shut  up  the 
foreigners  in  their  reservation  as  they  had  previously  been 
shut  up  in  the  narrow  factories  of  Canton.  The  Municipal 
Council  was  created  in  1854,  a  necessary  result  of  the  growth 
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of  the  Settlement,  and  was  endowed  with  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  and  maintain  a  police  force.  So  far  from  the  Taotai’s 
objecting,  he  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  Chinese  in  the 
Settlement  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Council  and  obey  the  Land 
Regulations — that  is,  the  charter  by  which  it  governed. 

Ill 

But  already  things  had  happened  which  foreshadowed  how 
the  Council’s  power  must  grow.  Four  times  during  the  Taiping 
Rebellion,  which  raged  from  1851  to  1864,  the  young  Settle¬ 
ment  had  to  defend  itself  vi  et  armis.  Thereby  it  acquired  the 
right  to  declare  an  armed  neutrality  in  Chinese  civil  wars  and 
keep  Chinese  troops  out  of  its  precincts  ;  and  this  right  the 
Chinese  have  never  questioned,  even  when,  in  the  winter  of 
1925,  the  Volunteers  disarmed  and  interned  10,000  Chinese 
troops  fleeing,  defeated  and  leaderless,  into  the  Settlement — 
a  truly  extraordinary  occurrence.  Yet  more  importantly, 
the  Taiping  Rebellion  brought  a  flood  of  refugees  into  the 
Settlement,  where,  as  the  years  have  passed,  more  and  more 
Chinese  have  congregated  for  the  security  and  peace  Shanghai 
affords  them.  The  responsibility  thus  put  upon  the  Council 
to  govern  a  Chinese  population  now  over  twenty  times  as  big 
as  the  foreign  and  which,  at  the  outset,  was  distinctly  not 
intended  to  live  in  the  foreign  area,  very  soon  expressed  itself 
in  new  requirements. 

The  most  important  step  was  the  establishment  in  1864  of 
a  Mixed  Court  in  which  Chinese  cases  were  jointly  tried  by 
Chinese  magistrates  and  foreign  assessors.  In  due  course  the 
Council  established  the  right  to  protect  Chinese  residents  in 
its  domain  from  being  taxed  by  officials  outside  the  Settlement, 
to  countersign  and  execute  all  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Chinese, 
and  to  insist  that  no  Chinese  should  be  handed  over  to  officials 
outside  the  Settlement  without  a  prima  facie  case  being  made 
out  against  him. 

From  the  long  correspondence  which  passed  before  these 
claims  were  established,  it  is  seen  that  each  one  of  them  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice  in  the 
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Settlement.  That  they  go  far  beyond  what  was  ever  foreseen  by 
Captain  Balfour  and  the  Taotai  in  1843  admitted,  but 

the  radical  difference  between  the  cwo  adjacent  forms  of 
government,  so  close  in  operation,  so  widely  apart  in  every 
principle,  must  not  be  forgotten — on  the  one  side,  a  Chinese 
magistrate  exercising  absolutely  arbitrary  powers,  collecting 
what  taxes  he  pleased,  spending  them  as  he  thought  fit, 
amenable  to  no  law,  responsible  only  to  his  superior  official, 
the  Viceroy  ;  on  the  other,  the  Municipal  Council,  responsible 
at  every  step  to  its  electors,  existing  only  to  perform  their 
wishes  and  at  all  times  subject  to  a  Court  of  Law  outside  its 
own  control.  If  the  constitutional  government  did  not  defend 
itself  at  all  points  against  the  arbitrary,  its  destruction  was 
inevitable.  This  contrast  and  all  that  it  implies  has  become 
more  and  more  insistent  in  the  rapid  decay  of  authority  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  downfall  of  the  Manchus,  and  needs  more  clearly 
than  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  to-day,  when  organized  govern¬ 
ment  in  China  is  in  ruins  ;  when,  by  the  Nationalist  con¬ 
stitution  the  Kuomintang  are  above  all  law,  ipso  facto  right  in 
whatever  they  do  ;  and  when  the  Treaty  Powers  and  Municipal 
Council  have  become  in  very  fact  trustees  to  the  Chinese 
people  for  Chinese  interests  far  greater  than  foreign. 

IV 

Although,  down  till  1928,  the  Chinese  were  not  represented 
on  the  Municipal  Council,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  were  perfectly  contented  with  their  position.  The 
Nationalist  outcry  that  Chinese  in  Shanghai  are  victims  of 
“  imperialist  aggression  ”  owes  much  of  its  violence  to  Russian 
inspiration  in  1925-26.  But  with  the  spread  of  democratic 
catchwords  and  the  multiplication  of  political  factions  the 
demand  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  Shanghai  was 
bound  to  come.  The  Nationalists  have  raised  the  claim  that 
all  foreign  concessions  and  privileges  must  be  cancelled  and 
the  Powers  have  tacitly  acquiesced.  None  of  them,  however, 
has  even  attempted  to  suggest  how  the  immensely  complicated 
case  of  Shanghai  should  be  handled,  while  they  have  added 
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to  the  complication  by  a  weakening  of  its  safeguards,  as  said 
above  :  of  which  more  presently.  So  it  was  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1930  the  Municipal  Council,  with  very  good 
ground  for  apprehension  as  to  what  the  diplomats  up  in 
Peking,  800  miles  from  Shanghai  and  never  really  in  touch  with 
its  difficulties,  might  do  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  engaged 
Mr.  Justice  Feetham  to  examine  the  whole  question,  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  future  of  Shanghai,  with  the  object 
of  satisfying  Chinese  aspirations  and  at  the  same  time  safe¬ 
guarding  its  colossal  interests. 

The  root  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  chaos  in  China, 
with  which  the  problem  of  Shanghai  is  vitally  bound  up,  is 
simply  this — that  the  conception  of  law  as  known  in  the  West, 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  above  all  governments,  does  not  exist  in 
China.  The  official’s  powers,  even  in  the  conducting  of  his 
court,  have  always  been  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  no  adequate 
distinction  between  criminal  and  civil  law ;  under  the 
accepted  principle  of  collective  responsibility  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  the  head  of  a  firm  to  be  arrested  for  the  misdoings 
of  a  subordinate.  And  for  generals,  and  politicians,  judges 
and  courts  merely  exist  to  do  their  bidding.  In  recent  years, 
through  theinfluence.of  Chinese  trained  as  jurists  in  the  Temple, 
much  has  been  done  to  codify  laws  and  reform  court  administra¬ 
tion.  But  the  International  Commission,  which  in  1926 
carefully  examined  the  condition  of  Chinese  law  courts,  was 
obliged  to  report  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  abolition 
of  extraterritoriality,  under  which  foreigners  are  subject  to 
their  own  courts  and  judges,  not  to  the  Chinese.  In  August 
1929,  the  British  Note  sent  in  reply  to  Nanking’s  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  pointed  out  that  the  same 
reasons  for  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  institute  this  system 
in  1843  continue  to  prevail  as  forcibly  as  ever.  And  Mr.  Justice 
Feetham  is  obliged  to  comment  on  the  close  association  between 
the  District  Court  at  Shanghai  (formerly  the  Mixed  Court)  and 
the  local  politicians,  who  continually  dominate  the  Court’s 
decisions. 

One  particularly  glaring  instance  must  be  mentioned 
(though  numberless  examples  might  be)  to  illustrate  the  non- 
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existence  of  the  idea  of  law  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Twenty-four 
years  ago  died  a  famous  Chinese  captain  of  industry  named 
Sheng  Kung-pao,  founder  of  China’s  telegraphs,  of  her  premier 
shipping  line,  of  huge  iron  and  steel  works,  a  Grand  Councillor 
and  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  In  the  autumn  of  1929 
the  Nanking  Government  itself  (not  any  of  the  local  political 
factions,  whose  confiscations  of  rich  men’s  property  have  indeed 
become  a  perfect  scandal)  announced  that  Sheng  Kung-pao ’s 
fortune  had  been  made  corruptly,  and  ordered  the  judges  of 
the  District  Court  at  Shanghai  to  seize  all  the  Sheng  estates. 
No  process  of  law  was  suggested,  no  inquiry,  no  opportunity 
for  the  Sheng  family  to  defend  themselves,  simply  a  blank 
order  of  confiscation.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  District  Court 
judges  to  say  that  they  jibbed.  Three  Presidents  of  the  Court 
were  sacked  or  forced  to  resign  over  the  Sheng  case.  For¬ 
tunately  the  Municipal  Council  was  able  to  thwart  this  ini¬ 
quitous  order  so  far  as  Shanghai  was  concerned,  and  after 
vainly  trying  for  eighteen  months  to  get  hold  of  the  Sheng 
estates  in  the  Settlement,  Nanking  magnanimously  announced 
that  the  Sheng  family’s  prayers  had  been  heard  and  it  might 
keep  the  property  which  Nanking  could  not  touch.  But  every 
scrap  of  the  Sheng  estates  outside  foreign  protection  was 
confiscated. 

V 

Since  the  beginning  of  1927  successive  concessions  have 
been  made  to  Nationalist  sentiment  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Mixed  Court ;  Assessors  have  disappeared,  Chinese  judges  sit 
alone,  and  the  only  hold  exercised  by  the  Municipal  Council 
is  that  it  supplies  the  police  who  execute  the  Court’s  warrants 
and  sentences  and  is  thus  able  to  check  their  doings.  The 
result,  as  already  indicated,  has  undoubtedly  been  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  rule  of  law  in  Shanghai.  Last  autumn  the 
Municipal  Council  simply  gave  up  arresting  boycotters 
because,  even  when  they  were  taken  in  possession  of  Japanese 
goods  tom  from  Chinese  shopkeepers,  the  District  Court 
refused  to  convict.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  boycotters  actually 
set  up  courts  of  their  own,  where  they  tried  and  inflicted 
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punishment  on  Chinese  charged  with  offences  against  the 
boy  cotters’  “  regulations.” 

Seeing  how  vitally  (as  the  above  examples  prove)  the  rule  of 
law  in  Shanghai  is  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  extra¬ 
territoriality,  and  how  clearly  the  British  Government  recog¬ 
nized,  in  August  1929,  that  extraterritoriality  is  as  indispensable 
now  as  ever  it  was,  it  seems  amazing  that  the  British  Minister 
was  sent  to  Nanking  in  the  autumn  of  1930  to  negotiate  for  the 
surrender  of  extraterritoriality,  and  that  by  last  summer  a 
tentative  agreement  was  reached  by  which  British  extra¬ 
territorial  rights  were  to  be  surrendered  everywhere  except  in 
Shanghai,  and  there  were  to  cease  automatically  in  ten  years’ 
time.  The  weakness  of  such  an  arrangement  is  so  obvious 
that  it  seems  inconceivable  how  it  was  ever  suggested.  If  we, 
the  most  important  Power  in  Shanghai,  give  up  our  extra¬ 
territorial  rights,  no  other  Power  could  stand  out,  and  since 
thirteen  Powers  have  equal  legal  claims  on  Shanghai  we  should 
inexcusably  be  compromising  their  rights.  Secondly,  a  ten 
years’  limit  would  destroy  all  incentive  to  the  Chinese  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  reforms.  Time  means  little  to  them.  They 
merely  have  to  wait  passively  and  all  Shanghai  drops  into  their 
mouths. 

VI 

Matters  have  now  come  to  a  head  at  Shanghai.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Japanese  attitude  today  is  influenced  by 
recollection  of  the  surrender  of  extraterritoriality  which  we  did 
offer  last  year,  and  still  more  by  fear  of  what  we  might  again 
offer  if  the  troubles  of  the  moment  could  somehow  be  patched 
up  and  smoothed  over.  The  Japanese  will  not  withdraw  their 
troops  until  they  are  assured  of  the  continuance  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  foreign  control  in  Shanghai.  Speaking  at  Geneva 
on  March  17,  Mr.  Sato,  the  Japanese  delegate,  said  that  his 
Government  “  desired  to  reserve  the  fullest  liberty  ”  with  regard 
to  the  suppression  of  the  boycott  ‘‘  and  all  other  anti-foreign 
demonstrations  in  the  future  ”  when  peace  was  discussed.  On 
April  6  the  Shanghai  correspondent  of  The  Times  telegraphed 
that 
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They  (the  Japanese)  are,  in  fact,  known  to  have  prepared  a  line  on  which 
to  fall  back  and  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  occupy  it  through 
the  coming  rainy  and  hot-weather  seasons. 

And  on  April  10  the  same  correspondent  cabled — 

The  truth  is  that  the  Chinese  demand  that  the  Japanese  should  withdraw 
unconditionally  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  Japanese  determination  not 
to  go  until  their  conditions  have  been  accepted,  which  means  that  agreement 
is  impossible  until  there  is  a  change  of  heart  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Miracles  being  ruled  out,  there  appears  only  one  alternative  to 
a  prolonged  Japanese  military  occupation,  which  might  mean 
more  war  and  would  inevitably  mean  complete  stagnation  of 
trade  and  heavy  losses  all  round — namely,  that  the  Powers 
must  induce  the  Chinese  representatives  to  come  to  some 
reasonable  arrangement  with  themselves  to  stabilize  the 
future  of  Shanghai. 

VII 

To  that  end  Mr.  Justice  Feetham’s  recommendations  provide 
an  unrivalled  basis  for  action.  They  might,  no  doubt,  be 
modified  in  detail,  but  no  one  can  study  them  impartially 
without  being  impressed  by  their  statesmanlike  grasp  of  all 
issues.  Mr.  Justice  Feetham  proposes,  very  broadly,  an  ever- 
widening  scheme  of  co-operation  between  local  and  foreign 
and  Chinese  business  men  ;  under  the  still  indispensable 
foreign  protection  Shanghai  would  be  a  training  ground  for 
Chinese  in  the  arts  of  representative  government,  leading 
gradually  to  full  local  autonomy  and  the  ultimate  acceptance 
of  Chinese  sovereignty,  when  China  is  able  to  give  the 
protection  she  cannot  yet  give. 

The  great  merit  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  does  show  how 
China’s  aspirations  may,  in  due  course,  be  gratified,  without 
danger  to  the  great  interests  centred  in  Shanghai  and  without 
loss  of  “  face  ”  to  China  ;  and,  throughout,  he  looks  upon 
Shanghai  as  it  affects  the  welfare  of  China,  even  more  than 
of  the  foreigner.  Through  the  foreign  protection  and  rule  of 
law,  which  have  made  it  an  “  island  of  security,”  Shanghai  has 
become  the  centre  of  China’s  shipping,  industry  and  banking, 
the  repository  of  the  bulk  of  her  treasure,  the  mainstay  of  her 
finance.  In  a  memorable  passage  Mr.  Justice  Feetham  says  : 
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Foreign  Powers  and  their  subjects  are  trustees  for  China  of  the  asset 
thus  created ;  they  would  fail  in  the  obligations  of  their  trust  if  they,  as 
the  present  guardians  of  the  Settlement,  were  to  hand  it  over  to  China 
before  she  is  ready  to  receive  it  and  in  a  position  to  safeguard  and  develop 
it  for  herself. 

These  considerations  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  objection 
that,  in  pressing  for  the  Feetham  report,  the  Powers  would  be 
siding  with  Japan.  There  can  certainly  be  no  advantage  for 
China  in  leaving  her  trade  to  be  suffocated  by  a  prolonged 
military  occupation,  or  blighted  by  the  lawlessness  of  boy- 
cotters  and  political  buccaneers.  Furthermore,  the  Feetham 
report  is  the  only  effective  counter  to  the  Japanese  desire  for 
a  neutral  zone  about  Shanghai,  or  even  the  permanent  retention 
of  Chapei  as  their  own  Concession,  which  not  a  few  people 
expect.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  responsible  body 
of  Chinese  with  whom  the  Powers  could  negotiate,  that  the 
old  Nanking  Government  has  vanished  into  the  wilds  of 
Honan,  and  that  the  real  masters  now  in  Nanking  are  the 
Cantonese  19th  Army,  between  whom  and  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  party  the  breach  is  complete.  But,  after  all,  the 
Chinese  have  been  putting  up  representatives  to  discuss 
peace,  and,  if  they  are  able  to  reject  a  settlement,  they  are 
presumably  able  to  accept  one.  There  are  always  ways  and 
means  of  bargaining  in  China  ;  and,  when  the  bargain  is  so 
eminently  practical  as  the  one  suggested,  Chinese  could  be 
found  at  least  to  discuss  it. 

The  present  crisis,  however  brought  about,  has  this  to 
commend  it — that  it  presents  a  golden  opportunity  of  doing 
something  of  permanent  good  for  China.  The  opening  for 
constructive  work  allows,  indeed  calls  urgently,  for  something 
far  wider  than  the  fate  of  Shanghai,  but  there,  at  any  rate,  an 
invaluable  commencement  might  be  made.  So  only  can 
peace  be  secured  and  the  frequent  professions  of  the  Western 
Powers*  goodwill  towards  China  be  translated  into  solid 
reality. 


OIL,  AND  THE  HAIRY  APE 


By  William  McFee 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  now  famous  play  by  Eugene 
O’Neill  was  on  view  in  New  York,  a  canny  press- 
agent  persuaded  a  sea-going  engineer,  who  was  a 
writer  in  his  spare  time,  to  give  an  opinion.  The  play,  based 
on  the  character  of  a  ship’s  fireman,  took  the  form  of  an 
indictment  of  society  by  one  of  its  obvious  misfits.  The 
fallacy  of  the  affair  lay  in  emphasising  the  immense  physical 
bulk  of  the  chief  character,  the  implication  being  that  only 
men  of  enormous  strength  could  keep  the  ship  going.  The 
whole  performance  was  so  grotesque  and  had  so  little  to  do 
with  nautical  reality  that  the  amateur  critic  contented  himself 
with  recommending  oil-fuel  as  a  solution  of  Mr.  O’Neill’s 
problems,  and  so  returned  to  his  ship. 

In  retrospect  it  seems  that  the  change  has  come  upon  us 
almost  without  our  knowledge.  While  Mr.  O’Neill  was 
writing  his  play,  coal  as  a  source  of  energy  was  being 
replaced  by  oil  in  scores  of  ships.  If  the  man  of  brawn  had 
ever  possessed  any  valuable  qualities  in  the  boiler-room,  he 
was  now  no  longer  of  any  significance.  As  a  matter  of  cold, 
unvarnished  fact,  the  Hairy  Ape  had  always  been  the  least 
desired  of  human  beings  down  below.  No  vast  agglomeration 
of  muscles  could  ever  take  the  place  of  skill.  We  who  had 
the  duty  of  picking  firemen  for  a  voyage  learned  by  bitter 
experience  far  out  on  the  western  ocean  in  winter  time,  to 
pass  up  the  gigantic  creatures  who  thrust  forward  their  jaws 
and  their  discharge-books,  regarding  us  menacingly  as  we 
read  the  latest  entries  in  those  tragic  records.  “  Voyage 
unfinished,”  “  Master  declines  to  report,”  “  Failed  to  join,” 
”  Conduct  *  Good  ’,”  were  among  the  least  unfavourable 
notices  we  would  have  of  the  gentlemen  before  us.  As 
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experience  grew  we  learned  to  take  men  who  were  of  normal 
stature,  and  even  on  the  small  side,  if  they  had  the  look  of 
knowing  their  work  and  if  their  discharges  were  in  keeping. 

Twenty  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roumanian 
Lloyd,  which  ran  a  line  of  mail  steamers  from  Kustendje  in 
the  Black  Sea  to  Peiraeus  and  Alexandria  using  Caucasian 
oil,  there  were  no  oil-fired  steamers  in  trade  and  very  few  large 
naval  vessels.  Coaling  had  taken  on  something  of  the  semblance 
of  an  inevitable  curse,  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  speed. 
We  were  unable,  by  reason  of  the  close  association  of  the 
original  steam  engines  with  coal  mines,  to  imagine  any  means 
of  propulsion  without  the  filth  and  toil  connected  with  soot 
and  ashes.  No  matter  how  clever  our  designers,  behind  the 
sleek  brilliance  of  the  engine-rooms  were  always  the  sinister 
appurtenances  of  ash-pits,  firebars,  firebrick  structures,  ash- 
hoists,  ash-shoots,  wheelbarrows,  and  the  everlasting  problem 
of  trimming  coal  so  that  the  fires  should  be  fed  and  the  ship’s 
trim  remain  unaltered.  In  the  western  ocean  flyers,  had  they 
been  seen  as  transparent  phantoms  tearing  through  the  water 
at  night  at  twenty-five  knots,  the  bunkers  would  have  been 
seen  to  be  swarming  with  men  working  like  demons,  filling 
barrows,  racing  with  them  to  the  pockets,  and  flinging  the 
coal  down.  Far  below  them,  in  their  unbroken  ranks  before 
the  furnaces,  other  men  shovelled  furiously  at  that  same  coal, 
their  bent  forms  illumined  as  the  flames  shot  out  at  each 
scoop.  Yet  other  men  in  the  background  attacked  enormous 
heaps  of  ash  and  clinkers  still  steaming  and  reeking  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  which  formed  when  the  hose  quenched  the  mass 
drawn  from  a  worn-out  fire.  These  men  were  shovelling  the 
stuff  into  hoppers,  below  which  a  stream  of  water  at  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch  shot  the  ashes  into  the 
sea  just  above  the  water  line. 

Always  in  those  days  it  was  “  blood  for  steam.”  At  each 
watch,  as  the  fires  burned  down  in  rotation  and  new  men 
coming  on  began  to  clean  their  fires,  the  steam  would  drop. 
There  might  be  all  the  fury  and  madness  of  man,  all  the  pride 
of  a  great  service,  all  the  skill  of  engineers  who  had  directed 
these  things  from  boyhood,  yet  the  steam  would  drop,  and 
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the  revolutions.  In  tramp  steamers  it  would  drop,  in  the 
tropics,  from  sixty  per  minute  to  fifty  and  even  more  if  the 
coal  were  not  good.  And  how  often  was  the  coal  not  good  ! 
Best  Welsh  cost  money  and  freights  were  low.  The  navy 
took  its  pick  of  the  finest  screened  South  Wales  anthracite. 
We  who  ploughed  the  oceans  in  search  of  charters  had  to 
put  up  with  pit-head  sweepings,  or  the  perished  fuel  long  lying 
in  the  air  on  some  distant  coaling  jetty.  Some  of  it  would 
not  burn,  some  clinked  to  the  firebars  so  that  no  man  could 
drive  a  slice  through  it,  and  some  burned  fast  without  keeping 
up  the  steam.  And  always,  like  a  curse  from  hell,  there  were 
the  ashes.  Each  watch  the  tired  men,  working  the  hand- 
winch  in  the  ventilator,  would  raise  their  ten  or  twenty 
buckets  of  ashes  and  dump  them  through  a  canvas  shoot  into 
the  sea.  In  addition  to  which  the  articles  specified  that 
“  they  shall  keep  the  galley  supplied  with  coal.”  In  a  heavy 
sea  way  the  hoisting  of  ashes  was  extraordinarily  difficult. 
The  ventilator  up  which  the  bucket  was  drawn  began  some 
ten  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  fire-room  and  as  she  rolled 
the  men  at  the  handles  had  to  use  caution  lest  the  thing  catch 
on  the  bell-mouth  and  empty  the  ashes  over  those  below. 
In  the  rushing  wind  and  roaring  water  other  men  would 
stagger  to  the  side  with  the  buckets,  hoping  to  make  the 
shoot  as  she  lunged.  Mates  and  engineers  coming  along 
on  watch  would  get  their  faces  scarified  with  the  blinding 
grit  as  the  wind  swept  it  astern. 

It  was  even  worse  in  harbour.  No  port  authority  will 
permit  ash-dumping  in  their  waters,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
boilers  accumulates  on  deck  until  the  ship  is  like  a  slag-heap. 
In  passenger  liners  where  no  deck  space  was  available,  the 
fire-rooms  filled  with  it,  the  lower  bunkers  were  cluttered, 
and  ships  used  to  raise  steam  to  sail  out  for  a  few  hours  to 
eject  their  ashes  and  return  to  their  stations.  But  perhaps 
no  ships  suffered  so  much  from  the  incombustibles  of  coal 
as  the  great  warships.  They  had  scores  of  water-tube  boilers, 
they  cleaned  their  fires  so  often,  that  the  ashes  poured  from 
them  in  a  steady  torrent  while  running  at  thirty  knots.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  fine  dry  white  ash  of  best  Welsh  will  float 
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and  so  leave  a  tell-tale  smear  of  grime  on  a  blue  ocean  for 
the  enemy  destroyer  to  follow,  intricate  ash-ejectors  were 
designed  to  force  the  stuff  through  the  ship’s  bottom,  where 
it  would  sink  at  once.  Here  again  the  speed  of  the  ship  was 
a  danger,  and  the  ashes,  pouring  past  the  myriad  underwater 
connections  to  the  circulating  pumps,  would  be  sucked  in 
and  so  choke  the  surface  condensers,  scouring  the  thin  brass 
tubes,  causing  leaks,  carrying  salt  water  into  the  Belleville 
boilers,  and  involving  the  vessel  in  dockyard  overhauls. 

Of  all  the  great  staples  which  come  out  of  the  earth — ^wheat, 
lumber,  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  or  coal — this  last  was  the 
only  one  offered  to  the  consumer  in  a  virtually  raw  state. 
The  entire  design  of  a  steamship  was  assembled  about  her 
coal-carrying  capacity.  So  enormous  was  the  amount  of  coal 
required  for  the  early  simple  steam  engine  of  pioneer  days 
that  grave  engineering  philosophers  like  Doctor  William 
Lardner  spoke  of  the  folly  of  imagining  that  any  ship  could 
carry  enough  “  coals  ”  to  get  her  across  the  Atlantic.  Steam 
was  solemnly  rejected  by  the  Admiralty  as  impracticable  for 
the  Royal  Navy.  The  arguments  of  these  authorities  were 
unanswerable  until  the  firm  of  Elder,  of  Glasgow,  produced 
the  multiple-expansion  condensing  engine  in  which  the  heat 
of  the  steam  was  utilized  in  a  succession  of  cylinders  increasing 
in  area  as  the  pressure  dropped,  and  distributed  above  the 
axis  of  a  common  shaft.  If  the  compounding  of  steam 
engines  had  not  been  discovered,  the  sailing  ship  would  have 
been  the  sovereign  of  the  seas  until  the  twentieth  century, 
when  the  internal-combustion  motor  might  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  small  craft  on  inland  waters.  The  history  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  that  of  navigation,  would  have  taken  another 
route. 

The  extraordinary  feature  of  the  situation,  as  engines 
became  more  efficient,  as  steam  pressures  became  higher  and 
higher,  and  as  the  size,  splendour,  and  speed  of  ships  increased, 
was  that  no  change  seemed  possible  in  the  fire-room.  Forced 
draught,  whether  by  blowing  heated  air  into  the  furnaces,  as 
in  the  merchant  ship,  or  by  a  closed  stokehold  carrying  a 
slight  pressure  of  air,  as  in  the  navy,  might  increase  the  rate  of 
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combustion  by  supplying  extra  oxygen ;  but  the  intolerable 
clumsiness  and  waste  of  human  effort  in  the  business  of 
stoking  seemed  to  remain  for  ever.  A  ship  like  the  Mauretania 
or  the  Deutschlandy  with  perhaps  thirty  boilers  of  four  fires 
each,  would  carry  two  hundred  men  on  her  boiler-room  staff 
because  the  speed  at  which  coal  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
plates  for  the  men  on  watch  involved  a  large  number  of 
coal-passers.  Experiments  with  automatic  stokers  proved 
futile  at  sea.  One  venturesome  designer  made  all  his  firebars 
shorter  and  built  his  funnels  very  tall,  with  the  idea  of  creating 
a  strong  natural  draught  and  so  burning  the  fuel  more  com¬ 
pletely.  This  had  the  further  advantage  of  keeping  the  ship 
clean.  Many  a  Malay  fisherman  sighted  those  lofty  blue 
funnels  from  afar  as  the  tea-clippers  passed  through  the 
Archipelago  towards  the  Sunda  Straits.  Many  a  Chinaman 
spent  his  life  throwing  coal  into  the  furnaces.  Ships  and 
men  passed,  but  coal  remained  in  power. 

Even  when  the  stupendous  and  revolutionary  change  came 
from  reciprocating  crank  engines,  with  pistons  and  con¬ 
necting  rods,  to  turbines,  coal  was  still  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  field.  Only  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  capitalists, 
with  more  oil  than  coal  at  their  doors,  were  experimenting 
with  burners  for  marine  propulsion.  Rudolf  Diesel  had 
invented  an  extraordinarily  economical  engine,  which  would 
use  almost  anything  with  carbon  in  it  if  it  were  pulverized, 
but  the  problems  of  cooling  moving  pistons  with  sea-water, 
and  reversing  by  compressed  air,  made  marine  designers 
timid.  The  most  luxurious  liners  and  the  heaviest  battleships 
had  to  submit  to  their  baptism  of  coal  dust  when  the  bunkers 
were  replenished.  Naval  actions  hinged  utterly  upon  coaling 
bases,  and  German  squadrons,  ranging  distant  seas  in  1914, 
had  to  spend  all  their  time  capturing  collier-tramps  and  filling 
themselves  with  coal  in  order  to  remain  under  steam  at  all. 
And  with  all  the  marine  engineer’s  marvellous  resources  in 
new  alloys,  higher  pressures,  and  the  astonishing  perfection 
of  the  new  turbines,  the  speed  and  safety  of  the  ship  depended 
on  the  skill  and  fortitude  of  men  using  shovels  to  pitch  coal 
accurately  upon  a  long  narrow  bank  of  firebars. 
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And  then  came  oil.  Like  many  other  technical  miracles 
which  we  only  dimly  comprehend  because  they  now  form 
part  of  our  lives,  the  transformation  came  during  the  war. 
The  simplicity  with  which  oil  is  now  distributed  as  a  fuel  to 
drive  a  ship  is  only  matched  by  the  domestic  radio  and  electric 
light.  The  peculiar  freak  of  nature  in  storing  liquid  energy 
at  high  pressure  in  various  parts  of  the  earth’s  crust  has  been 
a  commonplace  of  romance  for  so  long  that  it  has  practically 
ousted  the  gold  mine  as  a  motive  for  sophisticated  rascality. 
The  business  of  drilling,  transportation,  and  refining  proceeded 
with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  shipowners  found  the  new 
fuel  at  their  disposal  as  fast  as  they  could  convert  the  vessels 
to  use  it.  Whole  fleets  of  Diesel-engined  ships  came  off  the 
ways  to  join  the  procession.  The  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  experiment.  With  the 
automobile  in  mind,  it  seemed  to  designers  that  the  ship  of 
the  future  was  to  use  oil  and  use  it  in  internal-combustion 
motors  driving  the  propeller  direct,  exactly  as  a  gasoline 
motor  drove  the  wheels  of  a  car.  It  appeared  a  clumsy 
evasion  to  use  the  oil  to  boil  water  to  raise  steam.  The  only 
difference  was  that  instead  of  the  four-stroke  cycle  common 
to  cars,  the  Diesel  principle  was  to  be  used. 

The  survivors  of  those  days  of  tribulation  are  now  elderly 
men,  but  when  in  an  expansive  mood  they  will  spin  dreadful 
and  (to  us)  hardly  believable  yarns  of  their  days  in  the  early 
Diesel-engined  ships.  For  the  benefit  of  the  lay  reader  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel,  whose  name  is 
now  inaccurately  tagged  on  to  every  motor  using  heavy  fuel, 
invented  an  internal-combustion  engine  designed  to  utilize 
practically  any  substance,  solid  or  liquid,  containing  carbon. 
The  difference  between  the  Diesel  and  the  ordinary  motor 
lay  in  its  use  of  compressed  heated  air  to  form  the  mixture, 
increasing  thereby  the  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  conversion 
of  the  ordinary  explosion  into  a  comparatively  slow  burning 
along  the  whole  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  economy  of  fuel 
in  this  type  was  so  spectacular  that  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  thing  were  made  light  of.  The  pistons  and  rods  had 
to  be  cooled  by  circulating  water  or  oil  through  them. 
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Reversing  andstarting  had  to  be  achieved  by  compressed  air,  and 
considerable  space  had  to  be  allotted  to  the  heavy  reservoirs 
containing  it.  In  spite  of  marvellous  skill  and  thought,  the 
first  ships  fitted  with  these  things  were  nightmares.  They 
were  pointed  out  to  us  in  foreign  ports,  having  been  towed 
in  weeks  before.  We  forgathered  with  the  men  who  were 
enduring  these  trials  and  heard  of  engine-rooms  suddenly 
filled  with  black  smoke  when  piston-rod  packing  burned  out, 
of  pistons  cracked  with  cooling  water,  and  cylinder-heads 
jumping  off  their  bolts.  We  heard  of  engines  stopping  dead 
at  sea  in  heavy  weather,  and  the  business  of  lifting  out  cracked 
liners  with  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends  was  detailed  to  us,  over 
our  beers  in  waterfront  pubs  in  rich  embroideries  of  time- 
honoured  profanity.  We  carried  passengers  who  turned  out 
to  be  men  returning  home  after  a  season  of  hideous  toil  with 
defective  Diesels  on  some  far-away  route,  glad  to  face  the 
ordinary  hazards  of  steam-engines  once  more,  and  warning 
us  solemnly  against  the  deceptive  high  wages  offered  by  op¬ 
timistic  engine-builders.  You  had  to  make  a  good  showing, 
we  were  informed,  and  how  could  you  do  that  when  your  fuel 
pumps  broke  your  heart  and  the  cooling  water  got  into  the 
air-jets.  The  very  name  of  oil  became  a  byword  among  us, 
and  it  was  observed  that  even  the  ships  carrying  bulk  fuels 
for  shore  use  burned  coal  under  their  boilers. 

Yet  oil  was  coming.  All  sorts  of  strange  and  abominable 
contraptions  sought  to  push  the  steam  boiler  off  the  high 
seas,  and  failed.  Oil,  however,  was  coming.  Russians, 
Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  French,  Dutch,  Belgians,  and 
Americans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Scotch,  who  had  immense 
shale  deposits  to  utilize,  were  working  on  the  problem  of 
injecting  a  stream  of  petroleum  into  a  furnace  so  that  it  would 
remain  continuously  ignited  and  give  up  its  heat  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water.  It  seems  a  simple  business  nowadays,  when 
a  white-overalled  youth  in  a  white,  shining  fire-room  non¬ 
chalantly  opens  his  inspection-door  for  you,  and  you  squint 
into  the  eye  of  a  white-hot  thunder.  In  the  old  days  that 
fire-room  was  a  yard  deep  in  stinking  ashes  on  the  turn  of  the 
watch,  and  the  lads  down  there  had  no  time  to  show  visitors 
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around  their  domain.  But  between  the  era  of  ash-hoists 
and  the  present  almost  perfection  lie  years  of  gruelling  trial 
and  error.  The  history  of  mechanical  invention  convinces 
us  that  the  internal-combustion  engine  will  achieve  its  place 
on  the  ocean.  But  we  live  in  an  age  to-day,  not  of  Diesels 
but  of  oil-burning  ships,  and  the  old  collier  tramp,  making 
her  slow  passage  to  St.  Helena  or  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to 
replenish  the  coal  supplies  for  homeward-bound  steamers, 
has  given  way  to  the  modern  oil  tanker.  Oil  has  come,  but 
as  the  servant  and  not  the  supplanter  of  steam. 

And  the  change,  moreover,  has  been  psychological  as  well 
as  mechanical.  The  men  who  were  firemen  in  the  old  days, 
whose  prototype  was  the  Hairy  Ape,  are  gone.  The  real  fire¬ 
man,  skilled  though  he  might  have  been,  had  something  of 
the  elemental  simplicity  of  the  medium  in  which  he  worked. 
He  was  dirty,  and  he  made  of  his  ablutions  at  the  end  of  his 
watch  something  of  a  ritual.  The  contrast  between  the  white 
skin  of  his  nude  body  and  the  coal  dust  that  ringed  his  eyes 
was  a  symbol  of  his  vocation.  It  was  like  the  white  dust  that 
powders  the  stonemason’s  hair.  The  conditions  of  his  work, 
facing  open  furnaces,  gave  him  certain  peculiar  complaints. 
He  was  given  to  insobriety  sometimes,  and  to  missing  his 
passage  in  a  foreign  port.  There  was  always  something  of  the 
buccaneer  in  his  make-up,  and  “  trouble  in  the  fireman’s 
forecastle  ”  was  one  of  those  things  every  engineer  took  as 
a  matter  of  course.  So  far  from  sharing  Mr.  O’Neill’s  Hairy 
Ape’s  social  philosophy,  he  had  more  of  the  peasant’s  mentality, 
being  often  a  miner  or  agricultural  labourer  who  had  drifted 
out  to  sea.  He  had  no  illusions  about  supporting  the  fabric 
of  human  society,  but  he  sometimes  caused  society  incon¬ 
venience  by  striking  against  the  shipowner’s  conception  of 
a  living  wage.  He  was  often  much  more  than  a  mere  shoveller 
of  coal,  and  could  be  depended  on  to  give  marvellous  service 
in  a  breakdown  and  to  do  his  duty  in  a  disaster.  We  might 
curse  him,  but  we  could  work  with  him  and  he  earned  his 
pay.  When  the  safety-valves  lifted  with  the  engines  opened 
out  to  full  speed,  he  leaned  on  his  shovel  and  watched  the 
gauges  with  an  air  of  philosophic  pride.  The  machine  was 
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working,  but  it  was  the  man  who  was  behind  it.  He  could 
light  his  pipe  with  a  bit  of  red  coal  from  the  fire  he  was  burning 
down  for  the  next  watch  to  clean,  and  sit  on  an  up-ended 
bucket  under  the  ventilator  for  a  few  minutes. 

Nowadays,  he  cannot  light  his  pipe.  Smoking  is  forbidden. 
At  that  he  will  probably  be  a  cigarette  smoker,  and  while  he 
is  in  the  fire-room  he  is  technically  deprived  of  tobacco.  The 
residue  of  petroleum  which  is  burning  in  the  furnaces  is  far 
from  dangerously  inflammable,  but  accretions  of  gas  will 
form  in  corners  and  under  the  boilers,  and  the  rule  is  supposed 
to  hold.  The  ashes  are  gone,  and  so  is  the  old  devil-may-care, 
rollicking  humanity  of  the  fire-room.  From  the  day  he  joins 
the  new-style  fireman  is  aware  of  an  invisible  peril,  the  peril 
of  petroleum,  and  it  works  an  unconscious  but  indubitable 
change  in  his  personality.  He  is  no  longer  the  ruthless 
dominating  character  with  perhaps  a  personal  reputation  for 
being  able  to  get  steam,  but  a  subdued  operator  of  a  costly 
installation.  He  watches  many  gauges  and  thermometers,  and 
the  meter  ticks  off  the  exact  number  of  gallons  of  oil  he  uses. 
When  he  wants  to  clean  his  tubes,  a  valve  is  opened  and  the 
tubes  are  blown  clear,  as  you  may  see  by  a  puff  of  black  smoke 
that  leaves  the  funnel  to  leeward.  He  watches  a  ground- 
glass  screen  as  he  starts  the  new  burner  and  sees  the  smoke 
clear  from  it  as  it  passes  up  the  stack.  Instead  of  breaking  his 
back  shovelling  coal  from  side  bunkers  to  the  feed-pockets, 
a  slow,  silent  pump  transfers  his  oil  to  and  from  any  part 
of  the  ship.  He  has  enough  fuel  to  go  round  the  world.  All 
he  knows  of  its  actual  existence  is  the  faintly  acrid  odour  of 
hot  asphalt  in  the  pump-room  and  the  boom  and  dazzle  of 
the  fiame  beyond  the  burners.  He  is  no  longer  a  Hairy  Ape. 
He  is  merely  a  detached  assistant.  A  high-school  girl,  with 
an  hour’s  instruction,  could  take  his  place.  And  instead  of 
four,  five  or  fifty  of  him  on  watch,  one  man  to  each  fire-room 
is  ample. 

Beyond  all  this,  which  applies  to  the  fire-room  of  oil-burners, 
the  contrasts  between  old  and  new  are  worth  consideration. 
The  tradition  of  sailing  vessels  was  very  strong,  and  seamen 
are  fundamentally  conservative.  Methods  abolished  in  shore 
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plants  a  generation  earlier  used  to  confront  us  at  sea.  Ships 
built  in  Scotland  in  ultra-modern  yards  with  every  electric 
appliance  could  go  to  sea  with  only  a  hammer  and  chisel  and 
a  few  wrenches  for  tools.  To  cut  a  hole  Tor  a  bolt  in  a  steel 
bulkhead  half  an  inch  thick  this  writer  has  been  handed 
nothing  save  a  hammer  and  a  piece  of  steel  which  he  had  to 
grind  on  an  old  bumpy  grindstone  and  temper  himself  in  a 
bucket  in  the  fire-room.  The  excuse  used  to  be  that  a  good 
man  could  go  round  the  world  in  an  engine-room  with  a 
corkscrew,  a  hammer,  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  do  all  repairs 
therewith.  Scotch  frugality  and  manual  skill  combined  to 
fashion  a  convention  of  everlasting  toil.  The  change  to  oil 
destroyed  this  to  a  great  extent.  Electric  power  being  available 
in  every  modern  vessel,  there  was  no  longer  the  excuse  for 
working  oneself  to  death  to  save  a  shilling.  But  we  have  the 
paradox  that  in  the  old-time  ships,  where  we  had  to  work 
field  days  every  day  of  our  lives  to  keep  her  going,  and  often 
had  breakdowns  as  well,  there  were  very  few  mechanical  aids, 
whereas  in  a  modern  electric-drive  oil-burning  liner,  which 
needs  about  as  much  attention  as  a  good  typewriter  or  adding 
machine,  the  ’tween  deck  storerooms  bristle  with  electric  tools. 

Indeed,  it  is  worth  imagining  for  a  moment  the  stupefaction 
of  the  shade  of  some  old  chief  engineer  of  the  leisurely  pre¬ 
war  vintage,  if  he  were  to  revisit  for  a  watch  the  engine-room 
of  one  of  the  new  oil-burning  turbo-electric  rigs  which  have 
gone  down  the  ways  in  the  past  twelve  months.  He  will  have 
rest  now,  one  hopes,  because  there  was  precious  little  for  him 
afloat.  With  his  old  Scotch  tank  boilers ;  with  natural 
draught ;  with  a  funnel  damper  that  took  three  men  to  close  ; 
with  only  a  dubious  old  evaporator  between  him  and  a  salt¬ 
water  feed  ;  with  poor  coal,  and  perhaps  a  fireman  or  two 
sick  with  cramp,  he  used  to  drive  his  old  triple-expansion 
job  at  sixty  revolutions  and  eleven  knots  from  Barry  Dock 
to  the  Western  Islands,  on  to  Philadelphia  for  a  cargo  of 
case-oil  to  Singapore,  to  Passoerran  for  sugar  to  Brooklyn, 
in  time  to  snatch  a  cotton  cargo  in  Savannah  for  Liverpool. 
He  probably  dropped  half  his  fire-room  crowd  on  the  way, 
picking  up  what  the  captain  and  the  consuls  could  find  him. 
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which  was  not  much,  and  often  cleaning  a  fire  himself  to  show 
them  how.  He  dropped  perhaps  a  score  of  miles  a  day  from 
what  he  should  have  made  at  full  speed,  and  there  was  never 
any  end  to  the  trouble  about  the  ashes.  He  had  a  little  dynamo 
which  he  shut  down  in  the  day  time,  and  all  his  auxiliaries 
were  reciprocating  steam  engines  which  ate  steam  like 
mastodons  and  exhausted  into  a  hot-well  instead  of  the 
vacuum  of  an  auxiliary  condenser.  He  carried  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  on  the  boiler,  and  his  donkey  boiler,  a 
Victorian  shibboleth,  was  never  by  any  chance  big  enough 
for  its  work  because  the  makers  of  donkey  boilers  did  not  go 
to  sea  and  had  no  knowledge  of  seagoing  firemen. 

His  shade,  hovering  in  the  air  above  a  turbo-generator 
turning  at  three  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  on  steam 
at  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  would  discover 
nothing  in  the  modern  engine-room  that  he  could  recognize 
save  perhaps  the  main  feed  pumps,  which  do  not  change 
much.  The  main  turbine  is  generating  current  at  three 
thousand  volts,  which  is  carried  in  huge  guarded  cables  to  a 
locked  chamber  of  transformers.  The  rest  of  the  engine-room 
is  packed  full  of  electrically-propelled  machinery.  There  are 
auxiliary  turbo-generators  for  port  use,  for  driving  the  wind¬ 
lass,  the  winches,  the  boat  hoists  and  the  steering  gear.  The 
pumps  for  sea  water,  for  fresh  water,  and  for  bilges,  are  electric. 
The  refrigerating  engines  are  electric,  and  so  are  the  forced- 
draught  fans  for  the  boiler-room.  The  main  propeller  shaft 
is  coupled  to  a  huge  alternating  current  motor  running  in  a 
steel  housing  through  which  air,  cooled  by  sea  water,  is  driven 
by  large  fans.  And  instead  of  a  throttle  and  a  reversing  lever, 
with  a  couple  of  starting  valves,  down  on  the  lower  platform, 
our  shade  beholds  his  successors  on  the  upper  grating  standing 
before  three  handsome  levers  below  an  instrument  board, 
which  levers  control  the  main  switches.  Red,  blue,  and 
green  lights  go  on  and  off  as  the  manoeuvres  are  made,  and  he 
may  note  that  any  grounding  in  any  section  of  the  electrical 
plant  is  indicated  in  coloured  lights  and  by  bells  of  various 
pitch.  He  sees  the  main  condenser  suspended  on  great  springs 
under  the  turbines,  and  he  observes  wistfully  that  all  the  things 
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which  gave  him  so  much  heartbreak  are  no  more.  In  the 
boiler  room  he  notes  the  white  enamelled  bulkheads  and  the 
gleaming  pneumercators  which  show  to  a  decimal  how  much 
fuel  stands  in  the  settling-tanks.  He  sees  the  pressure  gauges 
standing  at  three  hundred  pounds  without  variation  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  day  after  day,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
millennium  is  now  arrived  on  earth.  He  floats  up  a  ventilator 
and  wanders  over  the  sea  until  he  meets  some  ancient  tramp, 
almost  as  obsolete  as  an  Elizabethan  galleon,  and  he  hears 
once  more  the  clank  and  racket  of  an  ash-bucket  in  the  hoist, 
and  the  peremptory  rattle  of  a  shovel-blade  against  a  furnace 
door  as  a  fireman  calls  the  coal-passers  to  send  down  more 
coal. 

In  the  smooth  maritime  mechanisms  described  above  it 
might  be  difficult  to  discover  anything  resembling  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  the  sea.  But  the  advent  of  petroleum  as  the 
great  source  of  energy  for  transportation  has  brought  into 
being  whole  fleets  of  tankers  for  carrying  the  lighter  distillate 
in  bulk.  These  vessels  are  hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the 
oceans,  and  in  and  out  of  coastwise  lanes,  so  rapidly  following 
one  another  like  cabs  in  a  street  that  only  those  connected 
with  them  know  anything  about  them  or  have  the  faintest 
notion  of  their  existence.  And  in  truth  it  is  better  for  our 
peace  of  mind  when  travelling  by  sea  not  to  know  that  passing 
us  in  the  darkness  are  tankers  filled  with  naphtha,  benzine, 
and  gasoline.  The  men  who  run  these  ships  are  a  race  apart. 
Their  volatile  cargo,  so  inflammable  that  the  thunder-storms 
that  pass  over  them  are  a  menace,  creates  in  their  minds  the 
same  quiet  fatalism  we  used  to  note  in  the  crews  of  mine¬ 
layers  during  the  war.  Many  of  them  vanish  without  trace, 
struck  by  lightning  in  lonely  seas  and  blown  asunder  to  sink 
like  stones.  Their  enemy  is  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
earth’s  envelope.  The  flow  even  of  salt  water  along  a  rubber 
hose  generates  static,  so  that  men  innocently  washing  out  a 
gasoline  tanker  may  strike  a  spark  from  the  metal  nozzle  to 
the  steel  hatchway  and  blow  themselves  to  pieces.  And 
sometimes  hurrying  on  their  lawful  occasions  in  the  darkness 
there  are  collisions. 


We  may  imagine,  for  example,  the  aforesaid  shade  of  an 
old  chief  engineer  floating  near  the  starting  platform  of  an 
oil-tanker  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  a  year  ago,  heading  for  the  Canal 
into  Buzzards  Bay,  and  loaded  with  high  test  gasoline.  He 
would  not  know  much  about  that  engine-room  because  of 
the  Diesels.  There  was  no  steam  anywhere,  only  the  high 
rectangular  block  of  the  cylinders  above  the  closed  crank¬ 
cases  and  a  smell  of  hot  oil.  But  the  engineers,  two  of  them, 
were  standing  by  because  of  fog.  The  ship  was  running  half 
speed.  Every  few  seconds  the  air- whistle  sounded.  The 
engine-room  and  quarters  were  right  aft,  in  the  manner  of 
oil-tankers.  Between  the  engines  and  the  holds  full  of 
gasoline  was  a  cofferdam,  an  empty  space  a  yard  wide  for 
safety.  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Pinthis^  was  on  the  bridge  with 
his  chief  officer,  that  Tuesday  evening  in  June,  peering 
through  the  fog,  listening  with  extreme  attention  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  nearby  shipping.  It  was  very  wet  and  cloudy  all 
over  New  England  that  night,  and  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  the  fog 
was  dense.  It  was  so  dense  that  as  our  shade  halted  by  the 
boat  davits  on  the  bridge  they  could  not  see  half  the  length  of 
the  Pinthis  and  the  engine-room  was  invisible.  The  whistles 
sounded  with  mystifying  vagueness  now  clearly,  now  dimly, 
now  not  at  all.  There  was  a  ship  near,  however.  Captain 
Jones  was  positive,  on  his  port  beam.  He  heard  the  whistle 
again  and  again  over  there,  though  he  could  see  nothing.  Once 
he  stopped,  and  in  the  dank  silence  the  whistle  sounded  far 
off.  Then  it  was  Number  Four  Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy. 
It  was  close  by  here.  Captain  Jones  started  his  engines  again 
at  half  speed.  He  wanted  to  get  through  the  canal  ahead  of 
the  Boston  steamers. 

What  he  did  not  see,  though  our  shade  could  watch  it 
mournfully  with  his  disembodied  gaze,  was  one  of  those  same 
Boston  steamers  coming  straight  for  him.  Suddenly  whistles 
sounded  very  close.  There  was  the  loom  of  a  ship  in  the 
fog,  a  high,  straight  prow  reaching  out  and  moving  mon¬ 
strously  near.  Captain  Jones  gave  a  warning  blast  and  rushed 
to  reverse  his  engines.  The  high  stem  was  suddenly  nearer, 
and  going  astern  of  him.  He  saw  the  lights  of  the  forecastle 
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scuttles,  the  gleam  of  boats  and  deckhouses.  Now  that  he 
could  see,  it  was  too  late.  The  ships  floated  up  to  one  another, 
magnified  in  the  fog  in  bulk  and  speed.  Captain  Jones,  with 
hands  upraised  as  he  stared  over  the  bridge  of  his  ship,  saw 
that  lofty  wall  of  steel  slide  past  him  and  plunge  into  the 
engine-room.  The  PinthiSy  cut  through  her  groin,  reeled  and 
swung.  The  merciless  grind  of  steel  on  steel,  the  bursting  of 
iron  castings,  the  reaping  and  riving  of  riveted  plates,  lasted 
but  an  instant.  The  men  on  the  tanker’s  bridge  saw  figures 
on  the  high  forecastle  running,  heard  shouts  and  orders,  saw 
dark  heads  thrust  out  of  round,  lighted  windows,  and  then 
saw  no  more.  The  Pinthis  hung  to  her  destroyer.  Her  heavy 
Diesel  cylinders  crashed  into  the  bow  plates  of  the  oncoming 
FairfaXy  the  frames  of  her  poop  castle  were  hooked  to  the 
other  ship’s  hawsepipes  and  anchor  gear.  The  Fairfax  had 
her  engines  pounding  full  astern  to  clear,  but  the  Pinthis 
hung  to  her,  and  she  began  to  swing.  The  torn  metal  sprung 
and  squealed  and  sent  out  streams  of  sparks.  And  suddenly 
the  world  dissolved  in  a  great  flame.  The  gasoline  was  pouring 
into  the  sea.  The  fog  became  enormous  coils  of  black  smoke 
that  wound  about  the  Pinthis  and  hid  from  those  who  lived 
for  a  moment  the  manner  of  their  ending. 

The  sea  was  on  fire.  Between  the  two  ships  the  water  was 
spouting  and  blowing  and  exploding  under  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  burning  oil.  For  an  instant  it  showed  to  the  watchers 
on  the  Fairfax  a  phantom  ship,  a  thing  of  red  flame  and  rolling 
darkness,  from  which  only  shocking  detonations  burst  forth 
in  the  commingling  of  water  and  oil  in  her  holds.  And  then 
she  was  gone. 

Away  off  in  the  thickness  of  fog  and  smoke  the  Fairfax 
was  on  fire,  and  her  people  in  agony  were  leaping  into  the 
burning  sea.  They  fought  to  reach  the  bulwarks  and  jump 
to  certain  death.  They  flew  over  the  rail  into  burning  lifeboats 
and  died  there.  They  clutched  at  boat-falls  and  lowered 
themselves,  in  an  insane  ecstasy,  into  hell.  They  could  be 
heard  calling  to  their  loved  ones  to  die  with  them.  It  was 
as  though  they  desired  to  join  the  doomed  crew  of  the  Pinthis 
now’  careened  and  silent  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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From  such  ultimate  disaster  there  can  be  no  complete 
deliverance.  Collisions  in  fog  are  as  old  as  sea-commerce, 
and  many  a  bireme  sank  in  the  heavy  mists  of  the  ^gean. 
Oil  only  accentuates  the  horrors  of  the  impact.  And  those 
who  spend  their  days  on  such  craft  become  alert  and  careful. 
They  achieve  a  philosophy  faintly  tinged  with  a  special 
fatalism  of  their  own.  They  know  that  under  their  feet, 
which  must  not  be  shod  with  iron  nails  lest  they  strike  sparks 
on  the  steel  decks,  there  are  stored  the  potential  elements  of 
a  death  of  extreme  violence.  Their  ships  are  forever  stripped 
for  action,  shorn  of  the  comforting  lumber  and  dunnage  of 
passenger  gear.  In  their  quarters  the  equipment  has  the 
austerity  and  the  ironclad  massiveness  of  a  battleship’s 
ammunition  chamber.  There  is  about  the  tanker  something 
of  the  arid  cleanliness  of  a  penitentiary  on  inspection  day, 
and  the  crew  do  not  appear  on  deck  save  for  duty.  They 
hide  in  their  cabins,  where  alone  they  may  smoke  and  indulge 
in  the  human  weaknesses  of  cards  and  conversation.  As  they 
go  ashore  at  their  special  docks,  over  which  hang  the  dense 
and  treacherous  vapours  of  oil  distillates,  they  move  with 
quiet  and  unsmoking  celerity  until  beyond  the  heavy  gates. 
At  any  moment,  within  those  gates  or  on  the  ship  far  out  at 
sea,  in  quiet  anchorage  or  tidal  basin,  they  may  suddenly  go 
missing.  They  are  always  going  missing.  They  are  the  devoted 
and  unassuming  servants  of  a  world  that,  almost  without 
comprehending,  is  running  on  oil. 
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By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

The  real  case  against  Revolution  is  tJiis  :  that  there 
always  seems  to  be  so  much  more  to  be  said  against 
the  old  regime  than  in  favour  of  the  new  rdgime.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  it  is  always  a  bad  thing  that  things  should 
burst ;  but  that  they  so  often  burst  in  the  wrong  place.  Thus 
the  Bolshevist  Revolution  burst  in  the  wrong  place — in  the 
towns.  These  were  so  rare  and  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  Russia 
that  it  was  almost  as  if  a  revolution  in  our  big  towns  had 
begun  in  the  lunatic  asylums.  The  result  was  that  there  arose 
something  so  horribly  inhuman  and  unnatural  that  it  did 
really  deserve  to  be  called  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 
In  other  words,  it  consisted  of  men  who  became  tyrants 
while  they  were  still  slaves  .  .  .  yes,  even  in  the  Socialist 
sense  of  wage-slaves.  The  slavery  peculiar  to  the  town  became 
the  tyranny  covering  the  countryside.  And  in  the  country¬ 
side,  the  men  who  had  once  been  serfs  and  had  become 
peasants,  owning  their  own  land,  were  forced  to  become 
slaves  owning  no  land  ;  because  that  is  the  law  of  the  towns. 
All  that  would  have  been  better,  if  the  main  explosion  had  come 
in  the  main  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  if  the  Russian  Revolution 
had  been  like  the  French  Revolution.  Much  is  said  to-day 
against  Rousseau  and  the  romantic  revolutionaries  who  idealised 
life  on  the  land.  But  it  is  better  to  be  romantic  about  a  real 
thing  like  the  land  than  to  be  realistic  about  an  unreal  thing 
like  the  Economic  Theory  of  History.  In  an  evil  hour, 
Russia  fell  under  the  power,  not  of  a  French  philosopher, 
but  of  a  German  Jewish  economist.  Karl  Marx  was  the  very 
opposite  of  a  lover  of  the  land.  He  was  a  typical  townsman, 
as  are  most  Jewish  intellectuals  of  his  type,  and  he  could 
not  understand  peasants  any  more  than  the  present  Russian 
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Government  can.  But  the  trouble  burst  in  the  wrong  place  ; 
it  burst  in  the  town  and  permitted  bookish  people  to  enslave 
it  by  a  book.  Karl  Marx  became  the  Koran  of  all  those  half- 
Oriental  tribes  ;  with  something  of  the  Moslem  reverence  for 
anything  written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  For  Marxians,  like  all 
materialists,  are  of  necessity  mystics.  Matter  is  an  Unknown 
God  ;  whereas  Spirit  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

That  is  only  one  example — a  hundred  others  could  be 
given — of  the  way  in  which  the  cause  of  Revolution  is  so 
often  right  and  the  result  of  Revolution  so  often  wrong.  But 
the  case  can  be  put  more  favourably  to  the  revolutionary 
idea  ;  and  the  point  of  the  case  is  really  this.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  we  may  truly  say  that  the  fault  of  many  revolu¬ 
tions  was  in  not  being  revolutionary  enough.  I  mean  that 
the  evil  did  not  come  through  what  they  destroyed  ;  but 
rather  through  what  they  retained.  Certainly  the  combination 
of  the  two  almost  always  left  a  false  and  unfortunate  heritage. 
An  Englishman  may  take  the  example  of  the  American 
Revolution.  I  am  far  from  certain  how  many  Americans  or 
Englishmen  would  agree  with  me.  I  sometimes  have  a  dark 
suspicion  that  I  should  have  to  defend  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  more  often  against  Americans  than  against  Englishmen. 
But,  in  any  case,  my  own  personal  view  of  it  is  this.  I  will 
not  say  that  Americans  were  right  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
King  George  ;  for,  in  fact,  there  was  no  power  of  King 
George  to  overthrow.  England  was  not  a  monarchy.  England 
was  already  an  aristocracy.  But  Americans,  in  my  judgment, 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  break  away  from  that  aristocracy. 
An  aristocracy  is  a  system  which  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  but,  for  those  who  really  wish  to  live  the  demo¬ 
cratic  life,  even  the  advantages  were  disadvantages.  And,  when 
all  is  discounted  from  the  mere  cant  of  emancipation,  it  is 
true  that  a  poor  man  leaving  the  English  countryside  for  the 
American  coast  did  become  a  free  man  ;  even  if  he  was  starved 
or  frozen  in  a  blizzard  or  eaten  by  a  grizzly  bear.  He  had 
no  longer  a  master  or  a  lord.  At  home  the  advantage  of 
aristocracy  was  having  a  good  squire ;  the  disadvantage  was 
having  a  bad  squire.  Some  may  even  prefer  a  bad  squire 
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to  a  bear.  But  it  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  in  breaking 
with  aristocracy,  the  revolted  colonies  did  open  a  democracy 
for  those  who  care  to  be  democrats.  It  was  not  the  English 
things  they  ruined  which  ruined  them.  It  was  the  English 
things  they  retained. 

All  the  troubles  of  the  Revolutionists  came  from  their  being 
Conservatives.  For  instance,  they  were  so  persistently  and 
pig-headedly  Conservative  that  they  preserved  Puritanism. 
There  was  really  no  reason  why  that  entirely  local  English 
or  Scottish  prejudice  should  have  pursued  them  across  the 
free  Atlantic  into  the  wide  prairies  of  the  land  of  promise. 
The  Puritans  who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  were  altogether 
too  respectful  to  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  the 
First.  They  should  have  thrown  their  Plymouth  religion 
into  the  sea  somewhere  ;  and  started  clean  as  Pagans,  since 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  start  as  Christians.  The  great 
Jefferson  did  indeed  largely  realize  this ;  and  made  the 
philosophy  of  the  Republic  out  of  that  normal  and  universal 
Deism,  which  really  is  natural  to  most  men,  when  they  are 
neither  Puritans,  Atheists,  nor  Catholics.  But  I  will  firmly 
maintain,  though  I  fear  I  shall  not  carry  all  my  readers  with 
me,  that  the  Puritanism  which  was  brought  from  Plymouth 
has  produced,  and  is  still  producing,  a  crop  of  corruptions 
and  difficulties  which  were  really  no  part  of  the  natural 
American  situation  at  all.  The  destroyers  of  tea  in  Boston 
Harbour  did  not  destroy  sufficiently.  The  subscribers  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  not  independent  enough. 
Given  the  impossible  position  in  England,  between  Puritanism 
and  aristocracy,  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  drifted 
even  further  away.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  New 
World  had  been  something  more  like  a  New  Creation. 

I  do  not  deal  here  directly  with  religion  in  the  sense  of 
religious  truth,  and  its  supreme  claims  ;  many  are  aware 
what  particular  creed  would  condition  all  my  remarks  on 
that  side  ;  as  a  Catholic,  I  know  well  of  what  sacred  thing 
the  Puritans  carried  the  fragments  and  should  always  treat 
it  and  them  with  due  regard.  But,  speaking  of  this  single 
matter  of  simplifying  American  politics,  and  considering  history 
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apart  from  theology  so  far  as  it  can  be  considered,  I  repeat 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  reach  a  religious  and  political  under¬ 
standing  to-day,  if  the  Pilgrims  had  not  been  Puritans,  and 
had  not  carried  their  sects  and  sectarian  battles  to  the  New 
World.  Nay,  in  that  sense  it  would  be  better  if  the  natural 
religion  of  Americans  had  been  like  that  of  American  Indians. 
They  had  better  have  lifted  hands  together  to  the  Great 
Spirit  walking  above  woods  and  clouds ;  a  very  natural 
religion  ;  not  unlike  Jefferson’s.  For  the  Red  God  is  at  least 
a  god  of  the  beginnings  ;  like  the  Red  Clay  of  Adam ;  indeed, 
we  may  say  that,  in  the  Bible,  the  First  Man  was  a  Red  Man. 
Such  a  natural  religion  of  origins  might  have  eventually 
brought  men  nearer  to  ancient  truths  ;  even  to  the  ancient 
truths  of  Christianity.  And  for  my  own  faith  (if  it  were  here 
in  question)  Jesuits  sometimes  find  it  easier  to  convert  Red 
Indians  than  Black  Protestants. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  at  one  time  Puritanism  was  itself 
a  Revolution.  But  it  was  a  very  remote  Revolution  ;  for  all 
of  us  very  remote  in  time  and  for  Americans  very  remote 
in  place.  It  was  a  curious  crack  in  one  corner  of  Europe, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  all  Europe  was  broken  up 
by  the  upheaval  of  many  other  things,  and  many  very  contrary 
things  :  by  the  Paganism  of  the  Renaissance  ;  by  the  new 
pride  of  the  Princes  ;  by  the  greed  and  luxury  of  the  New 
Rich.  In  any  case,  neither  its  virtues  nor  its  vices  are  in  the 
faintest  degree  sympathetic  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  world 
to-day.  It  is  a  ruin,  but  a  colossal  ruin  ;  and  a  ruin  which 
is  scattered  over  whole  countries,  and  even  whole  continents, 
like  the  giant  limbs  of  Ammon  in  the  poem.  And  with  that 
fact  we  come  to  another  of  the  general  considerations  that 
must  be  taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  revolutionary  tradition.  For  everything 
is  a  tradition  ;  even  a  revolution. 

It  is  a  true  point  in  the  case  against  Revolution,  that  the 
world  is  so  often  cluttered  up  with  the  cold  remains  of  old 
revolutions.  What  really  stands  in  the  way  of  the  new  novelty 
is  the  old  novelty  ;  which  sometimes  still  considers  itself  new. 
For,  after  all,  there  are  few  institutions,  however  ancestral 
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and  antiquated,  which  do  not  work  back  to  some  sort  of 
revolt.  Not  only  American  democracy,  but  also  English 
aristocracy  was  created,  in  that  sense,  by  revolution.  What 
was  called  The  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  finally  and  firmly 
established  that  system  of  great  squires  from  which  the  later 
emigrants  escaped  to  find  freedom  in  America.  But  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  rather  needless  degradation  of  the  word  revolution 
to  apply  it  to  the  affair  of  1688.  The  Glorious  Revolution 
was  not  a  revolution,  even  if  it  was  a  rebellion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  a  plot.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  cold-blooded 
courtiers  and  conspiring  nobles,  betraying  James  the  Second 
by  a  palace  revolution  in  which  the  people  had  no  part. 
The  American  Revolution  was  a  real  revolution,  in  whatever 
way  the  people  were  divided  ;  in  so  far  as  its  leaders  appealed 
to  a  sort  of  abstract  and  primeval  truth  ;  like  the  makers  of 
a  new  world.  But  even  here,  in  the  matter  of  the  mere 
politicians  of  1688,  we  may  find  the  same  point  that  I  noted 
touching  Puritanism.  The  American  Republic  really  inherited 
rather  too  much  than  too  little  of  the  old  party  politics  of 
England.  We  might  say  that  the  West  has  suffered  only 
too  much  from  the  Westminster  Election  ;  just  as  it  has 
suffered  only  too  much  from  the  Westminster  Confession. 
The  Party  Man  as  well  as  the  Puritan  ought  to  have  been 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  I  have  more 
personal  sympathy  with  those  innocent  and  perhaps  crazy 
enthusiasts  who  thought  they  were  leaving  all  worldly  pomps 
and  fictions  behind  them  when  they  set  foot  on  the  virgin 
land  of  the  free.  I  sympathise  more  with  the  honest  gentleman 
who  threw  his  wig  into  the  sea,  before  sailing  into  Boston 
Harbour.  The  act  really  amounted  to  a  parable  and  even 
to  a  pun.  He  threw  away  the  wig  ;  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  thrown  away  the  Whig. 

Nay,  there  is  another  injustice  to  America  even  in  the 
common  talk  about  Americanisation.  In  the  mere  worship 
of  machinery,  in  the  mere  worship  of  money,  in  the  headlong 
materialism  that  invents  and  exploits  and  sells  with  blind 
optimism,  it  is  true  that  America  on  the  whole  advanced 
further  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  America  advanced  first.  It 
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seems  to  me  only  common  fairness  for  an  Englishman  to  admit 
that  it  was  England  that  originally  involved  the  world  in  this 
doubtful  and  dangerous  departure  from  the  traditions  of 
Europe.  To  take  the  obvious  example  :  the  Steam  Engine 
is  as  English  as  Shakespeare  ;  though  Puffing  Billy  has  not 
remained  such  an  inspiration  as  Poetic  Will.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that,  to  a  man  of  the  time  of  Cobbett,  for  instance,  England 
did  not  stand  relatively  for  the  town  and  America  for  the 
countryside.  Much  of  the  talk  of  emigrants,  at  that  period, 
was  rather  of  the  sort  that  celebrates  the  West  as  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  Wild  West.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
suggest  that  there  is  now  anything  resembling  the  Tame 
West ;  but  in  England  there  is  less  and  less  talk  of  anything 
beyond  the  West  End.  The  urban  limitation  has  closed  upon 
us  even  more  narrowly  than  upon  the  new  cities  ;  and  what 
we  call  the  West  End  has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
End  of  the  World.  Now  the  whole  point  of  the  old  vision 
of  America  was  that  there  was  no  End  of  the  World.  It  was  a 
reckless  and  romantic  vision,  of  course,  and  many  died  of  it 
in  deserts  and  deep  canyons ;  but  that  was  the  vision,  and 
it  is  not  always  understood,  especially  since  conditions  have 
altered  and  limited  even  America  like  a  walled  town.  It  is  a 
real  difficulty  for  historians  that  the  strong  motives  of  one 
generation  are  the  stale  jests  of  the  next.  A  hundred  American 
humorists,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  have 
taught  us  to  intone  in  a  derisive  chorus  the  famous  phrase 
about  “  The  great  open  spaces,  where  men  are  men.”  But 
there  is  something  in  it,  for  all  that ;  if  we  only  express  it 
by  saying  that  life  in  a  modern  town,  whatever  else  it  is, 
is  not  Normalcy.  The  Wild  and  Woolly  aphorism  is  true  ; 
in  the  sense  that  if  men  are  to  be  men,  they  will  require  rather 
more  open  spaces.  Their  real,  original,  sociological  object 
in  going  to  America  was  to  find  those  open  spaces.  It  was 
not  to  find  more  engineers  and  electric  batteries  and  mechanical 
gadgets  in  the  home.  These  may  have  been  the  results  of 
America  ;  they  were  not  the  causes  of  America.  So  that  here 
again,  even  in  the  case  of  the  admittedly  American  energy  in 
industrial  machinery,  I  may  be  permitted  the  paradox  of  a 
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doubt.  I  rather  doubt  whether  America  was  founded  to  do 
these  things.  I  rather  incline  to  believe  that  America  was 
founded  to  escape  from  these  things.  I  darkly  suspect  that 
England  was  already  beginning  to  be  crushed  between 
colliding  cities,  caught  up  in  roaring  and  rending  wheels, 
feeling  the  threat  of  the  throttling  industrialism  that  has  since 
overpowered  her,  when  men  from  England  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  Western  Europe  began  to  think  of  the  unfathomable 
vistas  of  the  new  sunset  lands.  Therefore,  while  I  should 
heartily  support  an  Englishman  resisting  the  Americanisation 
of  England,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  what  he  resists  was 
not  originally  the  Anglicising  of  America. 

I  write  these  words,  therefore,  in  some  sense  to  ease  my 
national  conscience.  I  am  only  too  well  accustomed  to 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  presuming  to  speak  for  England, 
who  pay  heavy  and  greasy  compliments  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
American  Republic  and  the  fighters  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  who  say  exactly  the  right  thing  about  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  subject  to  a  hazy  idea  that  he  was  identical  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  such  men  were 
only  insulted  by  such  praise.  The  men  who  made  the 
Revolution  in  America  are  now  mocked  even  in  America, 
let  alone  England  or  Europe.  But  I  for  one  feel  it  due  to  those 
great  men  to  say  that  all  subsequent  trouble  has  not  come 
from  the  things  that  they  began  ;  but  from  the  things  that 
they  borrowed.  It  was  not  the  conception  of  life  outlined  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  was  wrong ;  it  was 
the  thousand  things  that  have  come  in  since  to  perplex  it ; 
and  many  of  them  have  come  from  England  and  from  Europe. 
The  great  Revolution  failed  to  attain  those  high  levels  of 
equality  and  luminous  justice,  to  which  its  first  promise  had 
pointed  ;  not  because  Americans  were  wrong  to  resist  a 
German  called  George  the  Third,  but  because  they  continued 
to  revere  a  Frenchman  called  Calvin,  a  Scotchman  called 
Macaulay,  an  Englishmen  called  Herbert  Spencer,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  dreary  Whig  and  Puritan  and  industrial 
rationalism  of  what  we  call  in  England  the  Victorian  Age. 
In  this  matter  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  old  idealistic  democrats. 
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The  vision  was  all  right ;  it  is  the  revision  that  is  all  wrong. 
America,  instead  of  being  the  open  agricultural  commonwealth 
for  which  its  founders  hoped,  has  become  the  dumping  ground 
of  all  the  most  dismal  ideas  of  decaying  epochs  in  Europe, 
from  Calvinism  to  Industrialism.  Even  the  American  features 
which  most  offend  a  European,  the  extravagant  exaggeration 
of  commercial  competition,  or  mechanical  invention,  or 
journalistic  violence,  are  not  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  They 
are  ideas  that  have  immigrated  into  America  after  the 
Revolution.  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  Jefferson’s  democracy 
had  remained  immune  from  them.  I  wish  it  had  cared  as 
little  for  George  Stephenson  as  for  George  the  Third.  I 
wish  it  had  been  as  remote  from  Lord  Northcliffe  as  from 
Lord  North. 


SAIL  AND  STEAM 

White  canvas-winged,  she  fled  from  the  steady  gales. 

Tall  bird  that  rode  green  rollers,  while  windy  clouds 
Rent  the  blue  sky  above.  Her  board-taut  sails 
Boomed  in  the  wind  ;  tackles  and  lashings  creaking 
Made  with  the  humming  spars,  and  the  weather-shrouds* 
Deep  drone — the  tender  chord  of  the  Ship’s  voice,  speaking 
Music  and  love  to  answer  the  sea  at  her  rails. 

Powerful,  lean,  she  forges  through  seas  that  thrash 
I.OW  hull  that  cleaves  great  combers,  spurning  the  crest. 
Drenching  her  dull  grey  length.  Her  twin  screws  lash 
Thunders  astern  ;  spray  from  her  bow-wave  flying 
Over  her  bridge — she  tears  at  her  sea-lover’s  breast. 

Below  are  hard-pressed  turbines  vibrating,  crying 
For  sibilant  steam  to  quicken  her  power  in  the  clash. 

Evelyn  Wood. 
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By  Observer 

The  historian  of  the  twentieth  century  may  perhaps 
describe  the  first  and  second  post-war  decades  as 
“  The  Period  of  the  Conferences 
If  international  discussion  meant  the  real  co-operation 
between  nations  we  should  already  be  well  on  the  way  towards 
the  ideal  of  the  Internationalist.  We  meet  to  discuss  not  only 
political  and  economic  welfare,  but  such  divers  subjects  as 
Naval  Limitation  and  Intellectual  Co-operation,  the  White 
Slave  traffic  and  the  Welfare  of  Viticulture.  The  growing  sense 
of  economic  insecurity  has  led  to  a  whole  series  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  discussions,  and  also  to  interesting  con¬ 
ferences  between  groups  of  nations,  such  as  the  Danubian 
states,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  South  American 
republics.  Within  the  British  Commonwealth  an  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  was  held  in  1923  and  on  the  21st  of 
July  this  year  the  second  Imperial  Economic  Conference  will 
meet. 

Probably  no  previous  Economic  Conference  will  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  forthcoming  assembly  at 
Ottawa.  This  interest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  countries 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  attention  of  foreign  countries  has 
been  awakened  by  the  changes  in  progress  in  the  British  fiscal 
system,  and  by  the  announcement  of  the  British  Government 
that  it  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  discussions  for  the  revision 
of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries  in  advance  of  the 
Ottawa  Conference. 

This  general  interest  both  within  the  Empire  and  in  foreign 
countries  is  primarily  due  to  the  belief  that  after  forty  years  of 
talk  the  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
really  intend  to  do  something  effective  in  regard  to  Imperial 
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Economic  Co-operation.  There  is,  however,  a  most  important 
secondary  reason  for  the  attention  which  the  Ottawa  Con¬ 
ference  is  attracting,  and  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  world 
depression  that  has  occurred  for  at  least  a  century.  Today  no 
country  is  immune  from  its  effects,  and  there  is  a  worldwide 
realisation  that  the  prolongation  of  the  depression  will  shake 
the  very  basis  of  our  present  civilization. 

The  twentieth  century  is  witnessing  a  great  change  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  economic  problems  with  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  deal.  Probably  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
last  century  in  which  the  main  purpose  of  economic  endeavour 
was  to  avoid  scarcities.  As  a  result  of  the  progress  of  science, 
of  improved  methods  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production, 
and  of  the  cheapening  and  speeding  up  of  transport  we  shall, 
in  the  future,  have  increasingly  to  deal  with  gluts,  and  the  type 
of  economic  organisation  required  for  such  a  purpose  may  well 
be  found  to  be  fundamentally  different.  The  Dominions,  like 
all  the  countries  dependent  upon  the  export  of  agricultural 
products,  are  suffering  severely  from  the  collapse  of  commodity 
prices,  and  they  naturally  look  towards  Imperial  economic 
co-operation  for  the  relief  of  their  pressing  necessities. 

II 

No  Dominion  is  taking  a  more  intense  interest  in  Ottawa 
than  is  Australia.  This  is  in  no  way  surprising,  for  Australia 
has  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  prevailing  world 
economic  depression.  In  the  middle  of  1929  it  was  probably 
true  to  say  that  the  only  important  countries  of  the  world 
which  were  not  enjoying  very  considerable  economic  prosperity 
were  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  The  economic  affairs  of 
both  countries  were  on  a  very  artificial  basis  due,  however,  to 
dissimilar  and,  indeed,  opposite  economic  tendencies. 

Before  the  end  of  1929  Australia  was  beginning  to  experience 
the  full  force  of  the  economic  blizzard  which  has  since 
devastated  all  countries.  The  Australia  of  1929  was  main¬ 
taining  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
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country  save  the  United  States  of  America,  but  it  was  an 
artificial  standard  chiefly  maintained  by  large  borrowings 
involving  heavy  interest  payments.  The  extent  to  which  the 
depression  has  complicated  Australia’s  task  in  this  direction 
becomes  readily  evident  when  it  is  realised  that  between  1925 
and  1931  the  prices  obtained  for  Australia’s  main  export 
commodities  have  fallen  by  no  less  than  60  per  cent.  Australia 
has  therefore  today  to  export  more  than  twice  as  large  a  volume 
of  her  wool,  wheat,  meat,  butter  or  her  fruit,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  interest  payments  as  she  was  making  before 
the  depression. 

The  history  of  the  more  recent  Imperial  Conferences  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  difference  between  the  attitude 
and  special  interests  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  that  of 
the  other  Dominions.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
remained  comparatively  uninterested  in  the  constitutional 
issues  which  have  proved  so  absorbing  to  South  Africa,  the 


Irish  Free  State  and,  indeed,  to  Canada. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  Australia  was  less 
interested  in  her  international  status  than  the  other  Dominions, 
although  she  appears  to  have  regarded  the  constitutional 
discussions  as  being,  to  her  at  least,  of  rather  academic  interest. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  she  has  cheerfully  assumed  a 
practical  equality  of  status  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Although  neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  have  shown  any 
great  concern  over  the  exact  legal  definition  of  status,  there  is 
an  interesting  difference  in  their  respective  attitudes  as  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It  will  probably  be 
not  unfair  to  suggest  that  New  Zealand  tends  to  regard  herself 
as  a  group  of  English  and  (emphatically)  Scottish  counties, 
detached  from  the  home  country  and  placed  in  the  south 
Pacific.  It  is  natural  for  such  a  detached  portion  of  the  old 
country  to  regard  itself  as  being  equal  in  status  to  the  mother¬ 
land.  But  there  is  in  New  Zealand  a  very  clear  realisation  of 
the  essential  difference  in  function  and  responsibility  between 
the  mother  country  and  a  Dominion,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  discussion  of  all  political  affairs  the  instinctive  attitude  of 
successive  New  Zealand  governments  has  been  to  support  the 
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mother  country  without  any  great  anxiety  to  influence  her 
decisions. 

Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  although  proudly  boasting  that 
97  per  cent,  of  her  population  is  of  British  stock,  has  quite 
definitely  become  nationally  self  conscious.  The  picture  of 
Australia  is  therefore  particularly  interesting.  A  new  but 
essentially  British  nation,  removed  by  distance  from  the 
foreign  influences  which  profoundly  affect  Canada,  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  British  race.  Not  only  is  the  mentality  of  the  Australian 
people  being  moulded  along  new  lines,  but  their  very  physical 
characteristics  have  changed  sufficiently  to  make  the  average 
Australian  easily  recognisable  from  an  Englishman  or  a  New 
Zealander. 

Australia  took  no  leading  part  in  the  great  constitutional 
Imperial  Conference  of  1926,  but  under  the  leadership  first  of 
Mr.  Deakin,  and  then  later  under  Mr.  Bruce,  she  assumed  the 
lead  in  discussions  on  economic  questions.  This  was  par' 
ticularly  the  case  at  the  first  Imperial  Economic  Conference 
held  in  London  in  1923. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Lyons’  present  Commonwealth 
Government  was  to  set  up  a  strong  Cabinet  subcommittee 
to  prepare  for  Ottawa.  Of  this  committee  Mr.  Bruce  was 
appointed  Chairman.  The  other  ministerial  Members  on  the 
Committee  are  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Mr. 
Gullett ;  the  Minister  of  Markets,  Mr.  Hawker ;  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  Senator  McLachlan.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Australia,  following  the  precedent  of 
Great  Britain,  makes  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council  responsible  for  Government  activities  in  scientific 
research.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  constitution  of  the 
Australian  delegation  to  Ottawa  has  not  been  fully  announced, 
but  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Bruce  will  lead  the  delegation. 
Australia  will  thus  have  a  leader  with  more  experience  of 
Imperial  Conferences  than  will  any  other  delegation. 

Although  satisfactory  trade  arrangements  with  other  Do¬ 
minions  and  perhaps  with  some  of  the  Colonies  may  be  a  factor 
to  which  Australia  will  attach  considerable  importance,  the 
main  issue  for  her,  as  indeed  for  the  other  Dominion  delegations, 
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will  be  the  trade  arrangements  with  Great  Britain.  This 
subject  is  best  discussed  under  two  heads  :  first,  what  Australia 
can  do  to  assist  British  trade,  and  then,  secondly,  what  Australia 
will  hope  to  receive  in  the  way  of  reciprocal  advantages  from 
Great  Britain. 

Ill 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  Australia  could  give 
to  Great  Britain,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the 
recent  course  of  Australian  fiscal  policy.  Ever  since  1907 
Australia’s  fiscal  policy  has  had  three  main  objectives :  namely, 
revenue,  protection  and  preference. 

Customs  receipts  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  the  amounts 
collected  in  the  last  three  fiscal  years  are  as  follows  :  1928/29, 
^29,000,000  ;  1929/30,  £30,000,000  ;  1930/31,  £18,000,000. 

The  protection  of  Australian  industries  has  been  a  primary 
purpose  of  Australian  fiscal  policy,  but  although  preference  is  a 
secondary  intention,  it  has  nevertheless  proved  a  factor  of 
great  importance.  Like  almost  all  other  protectionist  countries 
Australia  has  experienced  a  tendency  towards  the  steady 
increase  of  the  height  of  tariff  duties.  The  general  level  of  her 
tariff  was  certainly  high  in  1929,  although,  as  the  interesting 
publications  of  the  League  of  Nations  show,  there  were  six  or 
seven  countries  in  the  world  with  considerably  higher  general 
level  of  tariffs  than  Australia.  Between  1929  and  1931,  under 
the  Scullin  Government,  protection  of  certain  commodities 
reached  fantastic  heights.  During  this  period  there  was  a 
real  need  for  the  restriction  of  imports  in  order  to  rectify  the 
seriously  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  payments.  The  figures 
of  Great  Britain’s  export  trade  to  Australia,  which  in  1929  were 
represented  by  the  very  large  sum  of  £54,000,000,  fell  in 
1930  to  £31,700,000  and  in  1931  there  was  an  extraordinary 
reduction  to  £14,600,000. 

This  decline  can  be  attributed  to  a  series  of  main  causes 
probably  in  the  following  order  of  importance.  First,  there 
was  the  decline  in  Australian  purchasing  power,  due  to  the 
collapse  of  commodity  prices,  particularly  the  prices  for  wool 
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and  wheat.  The  cessation  of  overseas  borrowing  should 
probably  occupy  the  second  place.  Thirdly,  there  were  the 
import  restrictions  deliberately  brought  into  effect  in  order  to 
decrease  the  import  trade  and,  fourthly,  the  effect  of  extreme 
forms  of  protectionist  duties. 

The  new  Commonwealth  Government  has  been  returned 
to  power  pledged  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  sound  economic 
lines.  The  first  fruits  of  this  policy  have  already  become 
apparent  in  a  new  tariff  schedule  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gullett,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  early  in 
March.  This  measure  only  dealt  with  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
commodities  affected  by  the  tariff,  but  great  national,  imperial 
and  even  international  interest  attaches  to  it  since  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  important  country  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
general  effect  of  the  alterations  was  a  substantial  reduction  of 
duties.  In  introducing  the  schedule,  Mr.  Gullett  declared 
that  it  was  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Government’s  tariff  policy.  He  said  that  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was,  first  to  return  to  the  general  basis  of 
duties  operating  from  1921-1928  and  then  to  subject  the  tariff 
to  constant  scrutiny  in  order  to  make  effective  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  This  policy  is  to  change  from  the  rather  un¬ 
discriminating  high  protection  of  the  past  to  a  more  scientific 
policy  which,  while  offering  adequate  protection  to  industries 
for  which  economic  conditions  in  Australia  render  her  reason¬ 
ably  suited,  will  not  attempt  to  foster  through  high  protection 
the  production  of  unsuitable  goods. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference 
this  declaration  of  the  Commonwealth  Government’s  policy  is 
very  important,  and  since  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Markets,  Mr.  Hawker,  in  recent  speeches  fully 
supported  the  lines  taken  by  Mr.  Gullett,  there  is  now  no  doubt 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  in 
regard  to  tariffs. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  realise  that  this  welcome  change 
in  fiscal  policy  cannot  bring  about  a  full  restoration  of  Britain’s 
export  trade  to  Australia,  since  its  falling  off  is,  as  already 
stated,  primarily  due  to  the  destruction  of  Australian  purchasing 
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power  through  the  catastrophic  fall  in  world  prices.  The 
announcement  of  the  Commonwealth  Government’s  policy  does, 
however,  mean  the  restoration  of  the  preferential  conditions 
of  British  trade  which  obtained  in  1928-1929.  To  the  advan¬ 
tages  received  under  these  conditions  will  be  added  the 
further  concessions  which  the  Commonwealth  Government 
finds  itself  able  to  make  at  Ottawa. 

What  were  the  conditions  under  which  British  goods  entered 
Australia  in  1928-29  }  Everyone  in  this  country  is  familiar 
with  the  common  free  trade  arguments  that  a  Dominion  erects 
a  tariff  wall  so  high  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  any 
goods  can  surmount  the  obstacle  ;  it  then  removes  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  a  couple  of  bricks  and  says  “  Behold  the  preferen¬ 
tial  advantages  which  we  are  giving  British  trade”. 

This  argument  has  been  used  so  frequently  that  a  very  large 
number  of  otherwise  intelligent  people  believe  that  the  pre¬ 
ferences  afforded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Dominions  can  be 
described  in  this  way.  The  actual  facts,  however,  show  a 
completely  different  story.  In  the  fiscal  year  1928-1929  about 
4  per  cent,  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  received  no  preference 
at  all,  being  free,  no  matter  from  what  source  they  were 
imported.  Another  46  per  cent,  entered  Australia  free  if  from 
Great  Britain,  but  the  competitive  goods  from  foreign  sources 
were  dutiable  at  rates  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent., 
the  average  rate  of  duty  on  the  foreign  goods  in  these  categories 
being  somewhere  about  12  per  cent.  Another  20  per  cent,  of 
exports  from  Great  Britain  were  dutiable  under  the  preferential 
tariff  at  rates  varying  from  5  per  cent,  up  to  30  per  cent,  with 
considerably  higher  rates  on  foreign  goods,  and  it  was  only  on 
the  remaining  30  per  cent,  of  the  trade  that  the  familiar  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  tariff  wall  with  some  bricks  removed  could  possibly 
be  held  to  be  in  the  least  appropriate. 

This  analysis  of  the  actual  treatment  afforded  to  British 
goods  shows  the  great  advantages  which  the  Australian  prefer¬ 
ential  system  afforded  to  United  Kingdom  trade.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  over  and  above  the  fiscal  preferences  there 
is  in  general  operation  an  administrative  preference  in  favour 
of  British  products  which  probably  represents  an  additional 
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10  per  cent,  advantage  over  foreign  competitors  so  far  as  most 
Government  and  municipal  contracts  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Scullin,  in  his  opening  speech  on  the  economic  side  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  of  1930,  was  able  to  show  in  a  striking 
way  the  relative  advantages  of  Australia  as  a  market  for  British 
goods.  Basing  his  comparison  on  the  year  1928,  he  compared 
Great  Britain’s  trade  to  Australia  and  her  joint  trade  to  two  of 
Australia’s  most  important  competitors  in  the  British  market, 
namely,  Argentina  and  Denmark.  He  showed  that  although 
the  joint  imports  from  Argentina  and  Denmark  from  the 
world  amounted  to  £269,000,000  while  those  of  Australia  only 
amounted  to  £143,000,000,  yet  Great  Britain,  assisted  by 
tariff,  administrative,  and  sentimental  preferences,  supplied 
in  1928  £55,600,000  worth  of  goods  to  Australia,  whereas  her 
combined  export  trade  to  the  two  foreign  countries  was  just 
under  £41,000,000. 

In  considering,  therefore,  what  Australia  can  give  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  remember  that  she  is  already 
giving  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  reorientations  of  tariff  policy 
already  announced  will  have  a  considerable  further  favourable 
reaction  on  British  trade. 

In  the  past,  however,  Australia,  in  common  with  the  other 
Dominions,  has  afforded  preference  to  British  goods  without 
careful  consideration  as  to  how  the  system  of  Imperial  pre¬ 
ference  could  be  most  advantageously  applied. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  careful  preparatory  work 
which  is  taking  place  before  Ottawa  the  whole  subject  is  being 
surveyed  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  and  that  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  found  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  frequently  emphasized  that 
Australia,  again  in  common  with  the  other  Dominions,  is 
fully  determined  to  maintain  those  manufacturing  industries 
in  which  she  has  a  reasonable  comparative  advantage  and  in 
which  production  costs  not  too  greatly  out  of  harmony  with 
world  parity  can  be  maintained. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Australia  has  taken  steps  to 
meet  her  economic  crisis  by  considerably  reducing  the  costs  of 
production,  the  cost  of  living  having  fallen  in  Australia  by 
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14  per  cent,  between  1927  and  September  1931.  This  figure  is 
rendered  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  Australian  currency,  and  that  the  Australian 
pound  is  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  sterling,  and  therefore 
nearly  50  per  cent,  on  gold. 

IV 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  consider  fully  what  Australia  will 
find  herself  able  to  give  to  assist  British  trade  without  some 
consideration  of  the  new  policy  of  Imperial  industrial  co¬ 
operation.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
determination  of  the  Dominions  to  maintain  manufacturing 
activities,  and  yet  on  the  growing  realisation  in  the  Dominions 
that  it  is  unsound  to  foster  the  production  of  goods  for  which 
economic  conditions  render  the  countries  definitely  unsuited. 
It  is  therefore  being  suggested  that  in  specific  industries 
conferences  should  be  held  between  the  British  and  the 
Australian  manufacturer,  in  order  to  determine  what  type  of 
goods  should  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  province  of  the 
Australian  manufacturer,  and  what  type  of  goods  should  for  a 
term  of  years  be  produced  for  the  Australian  market  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  possible  lines  of  actual  division  would  appear  to  be  to 
recognise  many  of  the  common  staples  of  industry  as  Australia’s 
province,  and  to  reserve  for  the  British  manufacturer  that  of 
the  industrial  specialist.  This  is  a  policy  which  Mr.  Bruce 
has  supported  for  some  years,  and  one  which  Mr.  Scullin  put 
forward  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1930.  Mr.  Scullin 
then  stated : 

“  I  should  like  to  see  methods  of  consultation  evolved 
between  our  industrialists  with  a  view  to  making  such 
allocations  of  the  supply  of  Australia’s  requirements  as 
should  benefit  both  parties.  If  consultations  of  the  type 
which  I  have  in  mind  take  place  and  lead  to  understandings 
and  agreements,  my  Government  will  most  sympathetically 
consider  to  what  extent  it  can  assist  to  bring  the  proposed 
allocations  into  effect.  Australia  is  firmly  determined  to 
encourage  her  secondary  industries  and  to  witness  their 
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development ;  we  recognise,  however,  that  there  are  some 
types  of  goods  for  which  the  size  of  our  markets  does  not  yet 
justify  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  plants.  If 
British  industry  will  co-operate  with  us  in  the  development 
of  our  industries  we  on  our  part  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  you  to  secure  the  lion’s  share  of  our  import 
trade.” 

The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  industrial  co-operation 
between  a  number  of  the  more  important  British  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  industries  would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  to  foster 
British  trade,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  1928-1929 
Australia  imported  between  ,£40 ,000 ,000  and  ^£45 ,000 ,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods  from  foreign  countries  which 
were  of  a  type  in  which  British  industry  is  able  to  compete. 
The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  Australia  can  give 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  as  follows. 

She  is  already  doing  a  considerable  amount  to  assist  British 
trade.  Through  the  careful  reconsideration  of  her  preferential 
system  she  can  substantially  improve  these  benefits,  but  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  will  be  secured  if,  over  and  above  action  by  the 
Government,  British  and  Australian  industries  will  jointly 
bring  into  operation  policies  of  Imperial  industrial  co-operation. 

V 

Turning  now  to  what  Australia  may  be  expected  to  want 
from  Great  Britain,  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  simpler 
problem,  for  at  the  present  time  the  products  of  pastoral, 
agricultural,  and  mining  industries  represent  over  90  per  cent, 
of  Australia’s  exports. 

The  Import  Duties  Act  with  its  free  list,  and  the  declarations 
of  Ministers  during  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
give  some  indication  of  the  probable  attitude  of  the  British 
Government.  This  Act  has  brought  into  effect  a  10  per  cent, 
preference  upon  a  considerable  range  of  foodstuffs,  including 
dairy  products,  eggs  and  fruit,  all  of  which  will  be  welcomed 
in  Australia.  The  decision  of  the  British  Government  not  to 
apply  the  duties  to  Dominion  products  at  least  until  after  the 
Ottawa  discussions  was  a  statesmanlike  action  and  was  warmly 
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welcomed  in  Australia.  As  a  result  of  this  Act  Great  Britain 
is  now  giving  preference  to  about  24  per  cent,  of  Australian 
exports,  but  this  figure  must  be  contrasted  with  the  fact  that 
90  per  cent,  of  Great  Britain’s  exports  to  Australia  are  receiving 
preferential  treatment.  The  general  level  of  10  per  cent, 
imposed  upon  foreign  imports  is  understood  to  be  a  temporary 
rate  which  may  be  varied  according  to  the  recommendations 
to  the  Tariff  Advisory  Committee.  An  early  increase  of  the 
duties  on  finished  manufactured  goods  is  anticipated,  but  such 
a  change,  although  it  will  afford  increased  scope  for  preference 
to  Canada,  cannot  be  of  any  substantial  interest  to  Australia. 

In  order  to  give  further  assistance  to  British  agriculture  and 
to  meet  certain  of  the  desires  which  are  expected  to  be  expressed 
by  the  Dominions,  some  increases  in  the  duties  on  agricultural 
products  may  also  be  adopted,  and  if  this  is  the  case  important 
opportunities  for  increased  preferences  will  be  created.  Since 
the  depression  became  severe  Australian  agricultural  policy 
has  been  to  encourage  the  more  intensive  forms  of  agricultural 
production.  Thus  Australia  may  be  expected  to  attach  major 
importance  to  effective  preferences  upon  dairy  produce, 
fruit,  eggs  and  poultry.  She  will  also  doubtless  be  anxious  to 
secure  improvements  in  the  preferences  already  granted  to 
wine  and  dried  fruits.  As  Great  Britain  cannot  absorb  the 
major  portion  of  Australian  exports  of  wool  and  wheat,  Australia 
is  likely  to  realise  that  the  help  that  Great  Britain  could  give 
on  these  goods  is  very  limited,  and  she  may  therefore  decide  to 
press  more  strongly  for  reciprocal  action  in  other  directions. 
Press  cables  from  Australia  indicate  very  clearly  that  the 
Australian  graziers  are  most  anxious  for  Great  Britain  to  afford 
preferential  treatment  to  meat,  and  the  importance  of  meat 
products  to  the  intensive  agriculture  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Australia  and  to  the  effective  utilization  of  the  north  establishes 
a  very  strong  case. 

In  many  agricultural  products  there  is  little  real  competition 
between  the  Australian  producer  and  the  British  farmer,  but 
where  such  competition  does  exist  the  attitude  of  Australia 
is  not  likely  to  have  changed  since  1923.  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  last 
Imperial  Economic  Conference,  declared,  in  words  still  quoted 
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with  warm  approval  at  many  farmers’  meetings  in  this  country, 
that  Australia  would  expect  to  see  the  products  of  British 
agriculture  given  first  place  in  the  British  market  and  that  she 
would  be  well  content  with  second  place  provided  that  foreign 
goods  were  placed  third. 


VI 

This  article  has  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  questions  of 
tariff  reciprocity  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  This 
subject  must  of  necessity  occupy  the  foremost  place  at  Ottawa, 
for  the  coming  Conference  provides  the  first  Imperial  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  its  discussion  on  a  businesslike  basis.  Australian 
Government  spokesmen  have,  however,  declared  that  they  do 
not  desire  to  see  Ottawa  the  scene  of  a  mere  bargaining  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  strive  for  a  narrow 
£  for  £  basis  of  reciprocal  action.  As  no  public  information  is 
yet  available  as  to  the  Ottawa  agenda  the  discussion  of  the 
other  economic  subjects  which  will  arise  is  rendered  difficult. 
Australia  is,  however,  suffering  so  severely  from  the  present 
level  of  commodity  prices  that  her  delegation  is  certain  to 
desire  to  discuss  any  methods  whereby  Empire  Governments 
may,  by  acting  together,  help  to  bring  about  a  saner  international 
utilization  of  gold  and  credit.  She  has  also  in  the  past  taken 
a  marked  interest  in  methods  of  Imperial  economic  consultation 
and  is  thus  likely  to  be  found  in  support  of  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  economic  consultative  machinery. 

The  general  policy  of  the  present  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  it  most  probable  that  the  Australian  delegation 
will  stress  the  significance  which  attaches  to  effective  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  interests 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  is  much  scope  for 
valuable  co-operation  between  the  Empire  Governments,  but 
if  Imperial  economic  co-operation  is  to  come  to  full  strength 
and  to  confer  maximum  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  Empire 
countries,  then  action  by  Governments  must  be  supplemented 
and  made  effective  by  cordial  understandings  between  the 
producing  interests  which  they  represent. 
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By  H.  C.  Luke,  C.M.G. 

IT  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  little 
countries  which  have  preserved  their  independence  from 
an  earlier  age  into  our  own  day  have  begun  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  political  curiosities,  of  territorial  midgets. 
In  the  ancient  hellenic  world  the  independent  city  state  was 
the  normal  framework  of  political  life,  the  vast  agglomerations 
of  the  empires  of  Persia  and  Rome  the  exception.  In  mediaeval 
Italy  the  number  of  city  republics  and  petty  principalities  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  larger  entities  such  as  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Hanse  towns,  now  reduced  to  Liibeck,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  but  once  much  more  numerous,  are  examples  of 
the  sovereign  city  states  in  northern  Europe.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire — ^which,  be  it  remembered,  survived  until 
1806 — embraced  no  fewer  than  173  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
monarchies,  many  of  them  little  more  extensive  than  a  large 
country  estate,  and  fifty-one  free  cities.  The  component  parts 
of  that  modern  creation,  the  German  Empire,  were  twenty- 
five  sovereign  and  coin-issuing  kingdoms.  Grand  Duchies, 
Duchies,  Principalities  and  cities,  including  fourteen  with 
areas  under  one  thousand  square  miles,  of  which  ten  were 
under  five  hundred.  And  so  far  is  the  principle  of  small 
sovereign  entities  from  being  considered  incompatible  with 
the  ideas  of  to-day  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  actually 
created  two  new  specimens  :  the  territory  of  Memel,  which 
was  detached  from  Germany  by  the  treaty  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  until,  in  1923, 
it  was  transferred  to  Lithuania,  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig, 
which  seems  likely  to  endure. 

It  is  really  only  where  the  miniature  states  are  rendered 
conspicuous  by  geographical  isolation,  either  by  being  set 
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in  the  territory  of  a  larger  country,  as  are  Monaco  and  San 
Marino,  or  by  being  wedged  between  two  greater  neighbours, 
as  are  Liechtenstein  and  Andorra,  that  their  smallness  is  brought 
into  high  relief  and  has  caused  some  of  the  writers  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  their  affairs  to  apply  to  them  the 
description  I  have  borrowed  as  the  title  of  this  article,  that 
of  “  Freaks  of  Freedom  Whether  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
or  are  not  freer  than  their  larger  neighbours  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is  also  a  problem 
of  metaphysics,  since  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  unprofit¬ 
able  question  :  What  is  freedom  ?  The  thing  that  is  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  contrast  in  regime  which  they  provide.  Thus, 
Monaco  is  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  a  republic,  San  Marino 
a  republic  in  the  middle  of  a  monarchy.  It  is  only  since  the 
Spanish  revolution  that  Andorra  has  been  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  sister-republics  ;  while  Liechtenstein  is  not  only 
a  monarchy  placed  between  two  republics  but  is  proud  to 
proclaim  herself  the  only  surviving  monarchy  in  Central 
Europe. 

The  oldest  of  these  political  curiosities,  in  fact,  the  oldest 
secular  state  in  Europe,  is  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  which 
is  situated  in  Central  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  and,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Italian  territory, 
has  been  described  not  inaptly  as  “  a  mole  on  the  cheek  of  a 
fair  lady  ”.  The  republic  is  thirty-two  square  miles  in  extent 
and  has  a  frontier  line  of  twenty-four  miles,  with  a  population  of 
some  13,000.  Its  little  capital,  also  named  San  Marino,  over¬ 
looks  the  great  highway  of  nations  which  was  once  the  Via 
Emilia  from  the  summit  of  Monte  Titano,  that 

"  Alto  Titano,  ove  lo  stanco  piede 
Raccolse  libertade,  e  s’ebbe  nome 
Dal  suo  Divin  Marin 

Ten  miles  to  the  north-east,  on  the  coast,  appears  the  ancient 
city  of  Rimini,  to  which  the  eye  is  carried  by  the  stony  river¬ 
bed  of  the  Marecchia  ;  to  the  south  lies  the  territory  of  the 
former  Duchy  of  Urbino,  which  was  wont  to  afford  its  powerful 
and  benevolent  protection  to  its  little  neighbour.  The  republic 
of  Monte  Titano,  surmounted  by  the  three  crags,  each  crowned 
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by  its  feathered  tower,  which  are  its  heraldic  achievements, 
was  once  one  of  the  least  of  thoi^c  many  small  yet  vigorous 
independent  states  which, 

"  Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep, 

Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 

Frowning  o’er  the  tempestuous  sea 

Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crowned  majesty 

To-day  it  is  their  sole  survivor,  and  its  vitality  cannot  be 
explained  more  succinctly  than  in  the  words  of  the  Frenchman 
who  wrote  :  “  La  R^publtque  de  St.  Marin  n*est  ni  redouUe^  ni 
redoutablcy  telle  est  la  cause  de  sa  longue  prosperity  Indeed, 
it  is  not  only  because  the  abrupt  and  rugged  slopes  of  Monte 
Titano  afford  magnificent  natural  protection  to  the  little  state 
that  it  is  alive  to-day,  but  because  the  republic  has  always 
been  too  poor,  too  simple,  too  rustic,  to  attract  the  invader. 
It  is  one  of  the  minor  ironies  of  history  that  while  the 
splendid  signories  of  Venice,  of  Florence,  of  Genoa,  of  Siena 
and  countless  others,  each  with  their  traditions,  their  robust 
individualities,  their  schools  of  painting  and  architecture, 
should  have  merged  their  separate  political  entity  into  a 
greater  whole,  the  only  contemporary  to  retain  it  should  be  an 
obscure  group  of  eight  humble  country  parishes. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  is  ascribed  to  a  Christian 
Dalmatian  stonemason  named  Marinus  who,  leaving  his  native 
island  of  Arbe  early  in  the  fourth  century  to  help  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  Rimini  which  had  been  ordered  by  Diocletian, 
and  involved  in  the  Emperor’s  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
took  refuge  on  Monte  Titano,  where  he  could  hew  his  stone 
and  practise  his  religion  unmolested.  A  community  soon 
grew  up  around  the  hermitage  of  Marinus,  who  had  now 
become  a  deacon  and  was  afterwards  to  become  a  saint,  and 
grew  by  degrees  into  one  of  those  small,  free  communes 
characteristic  of  mediaeval  Italy.  Although  the  independence 
of  the  little  republic  was  not  formally  codified  for  some  time, 
its  motto,  “  LibertaSy^  was  evidently  already  its  watchword, 
for  among  the  archives  of  the  republic  is  a  document  relating 
to  an  inquiry  ordered  into  the  affairs  of  Monte  Titano  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  investigator 
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asked  of  the  citizens  what  they  meant  by  their  “  liberty 
He  was  answered  thus :  “It  means  that  we  belong  to  ourselves, 
that  we  owe  no  homage  to  anyone  amongst  ourselves,  but  only 
to  the  Master  of  all  things”.  Throughout  the  ensuing  cen¬ 
turies  of  turbulence  and  wars  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  San  Marino 
pursued  its  humble,  unprovocative  way  in  peace,  consolidating 
its  sovereign  status  and  prudently  “  escaping  notice  In 
fact,  the  most  serious  attempt  on  its  independence  was  made 
as  recently  as  1739,  by  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then  the  Papal 
Legate  in  the  Romagna.  Alberoni,  who  had  once  been  the 
virtual  dictator  of  Spain,  which  he  had  left  after  the  failure 
of  his  plan  to  unite  Sardinia  and  Sicily  to  the  Spanish  Crown, 
was  apparently  content  to  seek  consolation  for  his  discomfiture 
in  the  annexation  of  poor  little  San  Marino  to  the  Holy  See. 
Once  more  he  failed,  causing  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  who  re¬ 
affirmed  the  independence  of  the  republic,  to  remark  that 
Alberoni  was  like  a  glutton  who,  after  a  good  dinner,  would 
fain  have  some  brown  bread. 

Another  critical  moment  came  later,  when  Napoleon  played 
havoc  with  the  political  and  dynastic  organization  of  the 
Peninsula.  But  here  again  San  Marino  was  unique,  for  alone 
of  the  Italian  States  it  was  befriended  by  the  conqueror,  who 
declared  that  it  should  be  preserved  comme  echantillon  de 
republiquey  and  behaved  towards  it,  in  the  apt  expression  of 
Theodore  Bent,  “  like  a  capricious  giant  caressing  a  dwarf  ”. 
He  not  only  refrained  from  incorporating  it  in  the  Department 
of  the  Rubicon  of  his  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  he  actually 
promised  it  a  present  of  four  cannon  for  the  citadel.  What  if 
he  forgot  to  send  the  guns  ?  He  gave  it  the  inestimably 
greater  gift  of  sparing  its  life. 

For  a  third  time,  before  it  entered  into  its  present  era  of 
security,  circumstances  outside  its  control  brought  the  republic 
into  contact  with  events  which  might  have  endangered  its 
existence  but  which,  in  accordance  with  its  proverbial  good 
fortune,  did  but  enhance  its  reputation. 

At  the  end  of  November  1848,  Pius  IX,  who  had  begun 
his  reign  as  the  idol  of  the  Liberals  and  was  to  end  it  as  the 
embodiment  of  reaction  and  the  spirit  of  non  possumtis,  having 
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refused  to  fight  Austria  and  broken  with  the  leaders  of  the 
RisorgimentOy  fled  from  Rome  to  Gaeta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  departure  made  possible  the  proclamation  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  whose  defence  against  the  troops  sent  by 
Napoleon  III  in  aid  of  the  exiled  Pope  was  entrusted  to 
Garibaldi.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  infant  republic  the 
French  entered  Rome  on  July  2nd,  1849,  while  Garibaldi 
and  his  followers  escaped  to  the  north.  His  plan  was  to  make 
for  one  of  the  Adriatic  ports  and  there  to  embark  his  1,500 
men  for  friendly  Venice,  then  also  a  republic  under  Daniele 
Manin  ;  but,  before  he  could  do  so,  he  was  held  up  by  the 
troops  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ernest  outside  the  little  town 
of  Sant’  Angelo  in  Vado,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Urbino. 
Two  other  Austrian  armies  were  moving  on  him  from  the  west 
and  north  respectively,  and  Garibaldi  had  to  make  the  choice 
between  surrender  and  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  neutral  territory 
of  San  Marino.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  quartermaster  to 
the  Captains  Regent  to  announce  his  arrival  and  to  request 
a  safe  passage  and  victuals  for  his  troops,  receiving  the  reluctant 
reply  that  if  he  passed  through  San  Marino  he  would  violate 
his  principles  by  endangering  the  existence  of  a  republic 
without  doing  himself  any  good.  For  the  Sammarinesi  could 
see  with  the  naked  eye  from  Monte  Titano  the  Austrians 
surrounding  their  country  on  all  sides.  Nevertheless,  they 
promised  to  place  food  for  the  Redshirts  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  republic.  But  with  Garibaldi  it  was  a  case  of force  majeure ; 
he  had  now  no  option  but  to  enter  the  republic  unin¬ 
vited  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  its  citizens.  On 
the  morning  of  July  31st,  1849,  he  arrived  in  the  capital 
and  was  received  by  the  Captains  Regent  and  the  Council. 
“  Captains  Regent,”  said  the  General ;  “  my  troops,  pursued 
by  superior  numbers  of  Austrians,  and  exhausted  by  the 
privations  they  have  endured  among  the  mountains  and  pre¬ 
cipices,  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fight ;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  cross  your  border  to  obtain  bread  and 
a  few  hours’  repose.  They  shall  lay  down  their  arms  in  your 
republic,  where  the  Roman  war  for  the  independence  of  Italy 
now  comes  to  an  end.  I  come  among  you  as  a  refugee ; 
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receive  me  as  such.”  As  refugees,  therefore,  the  Garibaldians 
were  received  in  San  Marino,  whose  Government  agreed 
to  mediate  with  the  Austrians  to  secure  their  capitulation. 
Meanwhile,  Garibaldi  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  the  last  Order  of  the  Day  of  the  campaign.  It  ran 
as  follows  : — 


"  Republic  of  San  Marino. 

“  Order  of  the  Day,  July  31,  1849,  2  p.m. 

"  Soldiers, — ^We  have  reached  the  land  of  refuge,  and  we  owe  the  best 
behaviour  to  our  generous  hosts.  We,  too,  have  earned  the  consideration 
due  to  persecuted  misfortune. 

"  From  this  moment  forward  I  release  my  companions  from  all  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  leave  you  free  to  return  to  private  life.  But  remember  that 
Italy  must  not  continue  in  shame,  and  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to 
live  as  slaves  of  the  foreigner. 

“Garibaldi”. 

Into  the  negotiations  between  the  Government  of  San 
Marino  and  the  Archduke  Ernest  there  is  no  space  here  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Archduke  ultimately  agreed 
that,  subject  to  the  confirmation  by  the  Austrian  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Bologna,  the  Garibaldians  were  to  surrender  their 
arms  to  the  Sammarinesi,  who  were  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
Austrians,  whereupon  the  disarmed  men  were  to  be  allowed 
to  return  unmolested  to  their  homes  with  the  exception  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  wife,  who  were  to  depart  to  America.  But 
Garibaldi  could  not  bring  himself  personally  to  accept  these 
terms.  While  the  Austrians  were  awaiting  the  reply  of  the 
Captains  Regent,  Garibaldi,  with  his  wife  Anita,  who  refused 
to  leave  him  although  she  was  all  but  exhausted  by  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  retreat  and  was  to  die  a  few  weeks  later,  and  about 
180  of  his  most  trusted  followers,  escaped  quietly  to  the  little 
seaport  of  Cesenatico,  leaving  behind  him  the  following 
laconic  message  : 

"  Citizens  of  the  Republic, 

“  The  conditions  imposed  on  me  by  the  Austrians  are  unacceptable, 
and  therefore  we  cease  to  encumber  your  territory. 

“  Garibaldi  ”. 

The  Austrians  were  exasperated  to  find  that  Garibaldi 
had  escaped  from  their  clutches,  and  the  Captain  Regent,  whom 
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the  Sammarinesi  hastily  dispatched  to  the  Archduke,  had  much 
difficulty  to  persuade  the  latter  to  acquit  the  republic  of 
connivance.  “  At  length,  however”,  says  Theodore  Bent,  in 
his  book  on  San  Marino, 

“  the  Austrian  general  was  appeased,  and  nothing  but  polite  messages 
passed  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Sammarinesi ;  the  Archduke 
asking  leave  to  remove  his  soldiers  into  more  comfortable  quarters,  and 
the  Sammarinesi  inviting  him  to  bring  them  all  to  the  Borgo,  whilst  the 
Archduke  himself  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Conte  Borghese 
in  the  Citta.  Nothing  loath  to  accept  this  hospitality,  the  Austrian 
general  took  this  opportunity  to  rest  his  army  for  a  few  days,  and  made 
himself  most  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  receiving  deputations,  and 
inquiring  into  the  constitutions  of  the  republic,  gracefully  vouchsafing  to 
admire  everything  he  saw  therein.  Much,  however,  as  they  may  person¬ 
ally  have  liked  their  guest,  the  Sammarinesi  thought  fit  to  offer  up  a 
Te  Deum  in  their  church  on  his  departure,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  their 
escape  from  so  many  dangers.  .  .  .  But  this  little  episode  in  their  history 
cost  the  republic  no  small  sum  of  money  ;  their  commissariat  was  drained 
again  and  again,  and  the  inhabitants  not  unfrequently  felt  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  having  so  many  mouths  to  fill,  as,  of  course,  there  was  no  one 
to  repay  them  for  their  outlay  ;  but  they  were  contented  in  their  humble 
minds  to  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  one  so  dear  to 
Italian  freedom  as  Garibaldi  ”. 

The  subsequent  years  of  San  Marino’s  history  have  been 
happy  and  uneventful.  In  1862  it  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  alliance  with  United  Italy,  subsequently  renewed, 
and  in  1864  issued  its  first  coin,  a  bronze  soldo.  Other  bronze 
coins  were  struck  on  four  subsequent  occasions,  and  in  1898 
the  republic  issued  its  first  silver  coinage  with  pieces  of  a  half 
lira,  and  one,  two  and  five  lire.  More  silver  of  the  same  design 
was  issued  in  1906,  while  at  the  end  of  1931  there  began  the 
issue  of  a  new  silver  coinage,  which  by  treaty  is  legal  tender  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Vatican  City.  The  republic  has  had  it  own 
postage  stamps  since  1877. 

I  visited  the  republic  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
only  means  of  reaching  it  was  in  a  humble  carriage  from  Rimini. 
My  companion  and  I  had  provided  ourselves  with  an  official 
introduction  to  the  Captains  Regent  from  the  Minister  of 
San  Marino  in  Paris  (there  was  none  in  London)  and,  although 
this  precaution  was  probably  unnecessary,  since  the  Sam¬ 
marinesi  welcome  the  interested  stranger,  it  perhaps  opened 
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official  doors  that  might  otherwise  have  been  closed.  The  two 
Captains  Regent  were  as  kind  and  hospitable  as  they  could  be, 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  also 
Postmaster- General,  conducted  us  personally  over  the  attrac¬ 
tive  new  Palazzo  Pubblico,  which  is  an  admirable  reproduction 
of  the  mediaeval  Italian  communal  palace,  and  into  the  archives 
of  the  republic.  He  also  showed  us  the  seventeenth-century 
state  dress  of  doublet  and  trunk  hose  which  the  Captains 
Regent  wear  at  their  installation.  The  Constitution  of  the 
republic  is  as  interesting  a  survival  as  is  the  republic  itself. 
The  repository  of  sovereignty  is  the  assembly  originally  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  heads  of  families  and  called  the  Arringo,  which  has 
now  been  standardized  into  the  “  Prince  and  Sovereign 
Council  ”  {Consiglio  Principe  e  Sovrano)  of  sixty  members, 
twenty  patricians,  twenty  townsmen  and  twenty  countrymen. 
Elected  by  the  Sovereign  Council  is  the  Council  of  Twelve,  which 
is  in  a  sense  like  our  House  of  Lords  in  that  it  has  not  only 
legislative  but  judicial  functions.  The  State  is  represented 
by  its  two  Captains  Regent,  jointly  elected  for  a  period  of  six 
months  from  among  the  Sovereign  Council  and  only  eligible 
for  re-election  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  One  regent  is 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  one  from  either  of  the  other 
classes,  and  on  the  double  throne  in  the  Sala  del  Consiglio 
the  noble  Regent  sits  on  the  right,  his  plebeian  colleague  on 
the  left.  But  by  a  pleasing  touch  the  position  is  reversed  in 
the  Collegiate  Church,  where,  in  the  sight  of  God,  all  men  are 
equal.  On  this  throne,  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  it  is 
the  non-noble  who  sits  on  the  right. 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  a  long  list  of  celebrities  produced 
by  this  small  community  of  peasants,  but  here  and  there  a 
name  stands  out  from  amongst  those  of  merely  local  worthies. 
One  of  the  great  military  engineers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  certain  Giambattista  Belluzzi,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  the  republic,  who  served  Cosimo 
de’  Medici  as  State  Engineer  of  Florence  and  actually  travelled 
professionally  as  far  afield  as  Scotland.  The  birthplace  of  the 
painter  and  architect  Bramante  is  variously  ascribed  to  the 
territory  of  the  republic  and  to  that  of  the  adjoining  duchy 
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of  Urbino  ;  and  I  recently  lighted  by  accident,  not  in  any  of 
the  fairly  numerous  histories  of  San  Marino,  upon  a  Sam¬ 
marinese  Prince  of  the  Church  who  played  a  not  inconspicuous 
part  in  Vatican  affairs  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  was  Cardinal  Gamberini,  a  creation  of  Leo  XII.  The 
Conclave  which  elected  Leo’s  successor,  Pius  VIII,  was  watched 
on  behalf  of  Charles  X  of  France  by  the  great  Chateaubriand, 
who  once,  incidentally,  coined  the  happy  epigram  :  Je  suis 
monarchiste  en  FrancCy  et  r^uhlicain  a  St.  Marin  ”.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  secret  notes  on  the  Conclave  supplied  by 
Chateaubriand  to  his  royal  master,  there  reached  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  certain  other  confidential  sketches  of  the  cardinals 
attending  it,  drawn  up  by  a  former  secretary  of  Talleyrand 
named  d’Hauterive,  from  which  I  translate  some  of  the  lines 
relating  to  his  Eminence  of  San  Marino  :  “  Cardinal  Gamberini 
was  born  in  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  an  imperceptible 
State  which,  on  account  of  its  smallness,  has  contrived  to 
remain  unnoticed  by  even  the  narrow  politics  of  Italy.  Cardinal 
Gamberini  is,  by  reason  of  his  learning,  of  the  refinement  of 
his  language  and  manners  and  of  his  perfect  courtesy,  the 
most  brilliant  member  of  the  Sacred  College  ”.  This  paragon 
became  joint  Papal  Secretary  of  State  under  Gregory  XVI. 

Among  the  literary  lights  who  have  cast  their  beam  on  the 
little  republic  is  George  Sand,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  a 
book  on  San  Marino  brought  out  in  1865  by  a  certain  Monsieur 
de  Bougy.  Comparing  San  Marino  with  its  sister  republic  of 
Andorra  she  issues  a  warning  to  those  who  might  expect  to 
find  them  similar  in  every  respect.  “  The  history  of  Andorra  ”, 
she  says, 

“  is  patriarchal ;  that  of  San  Marino,  heroic.  Andorra  is  a  peaceful 
municipality  solidly  built  ;  San  Marino,  a  fortress  and  a  sort  of  church. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  entire  preference  to  San  Marino 
if  only  because,  at  all  times  of  danger  and  strife,  its  rock  has  been  the 
asylum  of  the  exiled  and  the  oppressed,  while  the  good  peasants  of  Andorra 
have  been  hospitable  only  to  those  whose  presence  brought  them  neither 
trouble  nor  danger.” 


Let  us  see  to  what  extent  her  criticism  is  true  by  turning  our 
attention  to  that  relic  of  feudalism  in  the  Pyrenees. 
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The  full  designation  of  this  State  is  “  the  Republic  of  the 
Valleys  of  Andorra  ”  ;  and  the  favourite  of  several  derivations 
of  the  name  Andorra  is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  biblical 
En-dor.  This  origin,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  is  bound  up  with 
the  very  beginnings  of  the  republic.  In  778  Charlemagne 
marched  into  Spain  against  the  Moors,  drove  them  towards 
the  Ebro  and  returned  into  France  through  the  Pass  of  Ronces- 
valles  immortalized  in  the  Song  of  Roland.  Somewhat  later, 
he  sent  his  son  Louis  the  Debonair,  always  known  in  Andorra 
as  Louis  the  Pious,  into  Catalonia  to  remove  once  and  for  all 
the  Moorish  threat  to  Provence.  One  of  the  Moorish  advanced 
strongholds  was  the  Spanish  town  of  Urgel,  destined  to  play 
henceforth  an  outstanding  part  in  the  history  of  the  republic  ; 
and  Louis  determined  to  expel  the  Moors  from  Urgel  and  to 
restore  the  fugitive  Christian  population.  Where  now  stands 
the  little  capital  of  the  republic,  Andorra  la  Vella,  he  utterly 
broke  the  Moors,  who  fled  to  the  south,  never  again  to  enter 
the  valley.  The  pious  king  knew  his  Old  Testament  history 
and  his  Scripture  geography.  Whether  he  saw  in  his  triumph 
over  the  paynim  a  resemblance  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon, 
where  the  true  believers  overthrew  the  hosts  of  heathendom, 
or  whether  it  was  that  the  wild  valley  in  which  he  found  himself 
suggested  the  witch’s  cave,  he  called  the  place  En-dor,  now 
lengthened  into  Andorra.  In  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Urgel  there  is  a  charter,  dated  819,  which  purports  to  grant 
the  Imperial  franchise  to  the  valley  after  this  victory.  It  is 
now  undisputed  that  this  document  is  a  forgery  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  something  was 
done,  either  by  Charlemagne  or  by  his  son,  by  way  of  en¬ 
franchising  this  and  neighbouring  Pyrenean  valleys.  They 
created  a  sort  of  Pyrenean  march  in  order  that  there  might  be 
a  wall  of  Christians  as  well  as  of  mountains  between  themselves 
and  the  Moors,  and  they  therefore  conferred  upon  the  settlers 
whom  they  established  therein  the  jus  apusionis — in  other  words, 
some  sort  of  squatter’s  rights.  Of  these  littler  marcher  states 
Andorra  has  long  been  the  sole  survivor.  There  exists, 
however,  an  authentic  document  of  843,  whereby  Louis’s  son, 
Charles  the  Bold,  nominated  the  Count  of  Urgel  as  overlord 
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of  Andorra.  The  droit  Carlovingieriy  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Emperor,  was  now  to  be  paid  to  the  Count  of  Urgel ;  and  he, 
for  his  part,  undertook  to  protect  the  Andorrans  against 
outside  interference. 

Three  causes  have  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
Andorran  independence :  poverty,  inaccessibility  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  suzerainty  originally  exercised  by  the 
Count  of  Urgel  alone  had  soon  to  be  shared  with  another 
claimant  and  has  continued  to  be  thus  divided  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  who  disputed  the  sole 
suzerainty  with  the  Count.  That  the  valleys  of  Andorra  lay 
within  the  Bishop’s  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  unquestioned, 
but  he  now  claimed  that  the  Act  of  consecration  of  his  cathedral, 
rebuilt  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  likewise  made 
them  a  part  of  the  cathedral’s  actual  endowments.  For  four 
centuries  the  dispute  between  the  lay  and  the  spiritual  autho¬ 
rities  was  waged  with  great  bitterness,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Counts  of  Foix  had  become,  by  marriage,  the  heirs  of  the  Counts 
of  Urgel.  In  1278,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Valencia,  there  was  drawn  up  the  “  Acte  de  Pareage  ”,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  political  and  international  status  of  Andorra 
at  the  present  day.  By  this  compromise  the  Bishop  of  Urgel 
admitted  the  rights  of  the  Count  of  Foix  to  a  part  in  the 
revenues  and  overlordship  of  Andorra  and  also  admitted  his 
right  to  be  represented  in  the  valleys  by  a  deputy,  still  known 
as  the  “  viguier  ”,  from  the  Latin  vicarius.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  “  Acte  ”  that  the  Bishop  already  had  a  similar  deputy 
of  his  own.  Further,  both  Count  and  Bishop  were  to  be 
represented  in  the  valley  by  a  “  bayle  ”  (Low  Latin  bajulivus, 
English  “  bailiff  ”),  who  were  jointly  to  administer  justice, 
while  the  two  suzerains  were  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  republic 
in  alternate  years.  In  1589  Henry  II  of  Foix,  who  was  also 
Henry  III  of  Navarre,  became  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  from 
that  date  onwards  the  lay  half  of  the  suzerain  rights  over 
Andorra  has  been  exercised  by  the  Head  of  the  French  State, 
whether  king,  emperor  or  president.  Andorra  possesses  only  one 
work  of  art,  a  Corot  presented  to  the  little  chapel  of  its  government 
building  by  President  Faure,  with  the  following  dedication : 
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“  Given  in  the  year  1895  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
co-prince  of  Andorra,  in  testimony  of  his  sentiments  of  willing  protection 
and  friendship  toward  the  population  of  the  valley  ” 

F^lix  Faure,  with  his  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  wise 
ceremonial,  which  his  critics  denounced  as  regal  proclivities, 
was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of  French  presidents, 
whose  tastes  and  mode  of  life  have  generally  been  far  from 
suggesting  the  “  co-prince  ”  and  feudal  overlord.  Yet  these 
embodiments  of  a  sober  and  anything  but  glittering  bourgeoisie 
still  very  definitely  retain  the  rights  that  have  come  to  them  by 
political  descent  from  the  Counts  of  Foix  ;  Monsieur  Doumer 
is  still  the  partner  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  this  oddly  yoked 
team.  And  it  is  in  the  main  just  because  of  this  division 
of  suzerainty  that  Andorra  is  an  independent  entity  to-day. 
In  former  centuries  neither  the  Count  nor  the  Bishop  would 
allow  his  rival  to  dominate  the  valleys  ;  in  modern  times  neither 
France  nor  Spain  would  tolerate  the  annexation  of  Andorra 
by  the  other.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  two  masters  but  not  impossible  to  have  two  defenders. 
Had  Andorra  possessed  one  overlord  only,  it  would  inevitably 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  protector.  The  possession  of  two 
has  been  not  only  a  gain,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  its  survival. 

The  Andorrans  saw  this  point  clearly  enough  during  the 
French  Revolution,  one  of  the  few  periods  in  their  long  history 
when  their  neutrality,  and  hence  their  existence,  was  in  serious 
jeopardy.  The  regicide  Government  of  1793  refused  to  accept 
the  Andorran  tribute  hitherto  paid  to  the  French  Crown  on 
the  ground  that  such  payments  smacked  of  the  hated  feudal 
system.  The  Andorrans  realized  the  danger  to  their  indepen¬ 
dence  latent  in  the  removal  of  the  French  counter-weight  to 
to  the  Spanish  Bishop’s  rights  ;  and  the  world  would  have 
witnessed,  had  it  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  the  unusual 
if  not  unique  spectacle  of  one  country  pleading  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  tribute  to  another.  It  was  not  until  1806  that,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  the  relationship  of  the  republic  to  the  Head  of 
the  French  State  was  restored.  In  the  meantime  the  Andorrans 
had  had  to  take  a  decision  that  can  only  be  compared  with  that 
taken  by  Belgium  in  1914.  In  1794  Spain  and  revolutionary 
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France  were  at  war  and  a  French  army  was  sent  to  capture 
Urgel.  The  French  commander,  General  Chabert,  demanded 
permission  to  take  his  troops  through  Andorra,  only  to  meet 
with  an  uncompromising  refusal.  Not  only  did  the  Council 
of  the  Valley  protest  to  Chabert  himself  as  well  as  to  Paris  ; 
they  mobilized — for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  for  about  a 
thousand  years — their  entire  army,  composed  of  the  head  of 
every  household  and  consisting  of  some  five  hundred  rudely 
armed  but  determined  men.  The  French  General,  although  he 
did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  force  his  way  through  the  republic, 
was  also  not  unmindful  of  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  valley- 
full  of  hostile  mountaineers  on  his  flank,  and  chose  another  route 
for  his  march  on  Urgel. 

The  republic  of  Andorra  lies  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  191  square  miles  of 
territory  lie  mostly  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  watershed,  while 
its  five  thousand  inhabitants  are  Catalans  by  race  and  Catalan  in 
speech.  Of  the  four  miniature  states  of  Europe  it  is  the 
largest  in  area,  the  smallest  in  population.  The  Government  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  General  Council  of  twenty-four  members,  elected 
for  four  years  by  the  heads  of  families  in  each  of  the  six  parishes 
and  presided  over  by  the  Syndic,  who  is  a  very  important 
person.  The  function  of  the  French  and  Episcopal  viguiers 
is  now  to  preside  in  the  Criminal  Court,  that  of  the  two  bayles 
to  act  as  judges  in  the  Civil  Court.  There  are  two  Courts  of 
Appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the  viguiers  and  the  bayles^ 
namely,  the  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  and  a  special  court 
set  up  by  the  French  Government  at  Perpignan  to  deal  with 
cases  from  Andorra.  Such  appeals  may  be  heard  in  Catalan. 
The  tribute  paid  to  each  suzerain  is  now  an  annual  one  of 
960  francs  to  France  and  460  pesetas  to  the  Bishop.  The 
French  President  formerly  delegated  the  actual  exercise  of  his 
powers  to  a  citizen  of  the  Department  of  the  Ariege,  but  since 
1884  his  deputy  has  been,  ex  officio ^  the  Prefect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pyr6n6es  Orientales. 

If  San  Marino  is  poor  and  rustic  in  comparison  with  states 
such  as  Venice  and  Florence,  it  is  a  veritable  Venice  or  Florence 
in  comparison  with  Andorra.  Andorra’s  villages  are  built 
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of  the  roughest  stone,  there  is  no  building  that  is  not  of  extreme 
alpine  primitiveness,  and  even  the  edifice  in  which  its  Govern¬ 
ment  has  its  being — it  is  known  as  the  “  House  of  the  Valley  ” — 
is  a  rough,  featureless  peasant  house.  It  contains  the  Council 
Chamber,  it  contains  a  schoolroom,  it  contains  a  dining-room 
and  a  dormitory  for  the  Councillors  when  the  Council  is  in 
session  and,  in  the  basement,  a  stable  for  their  mules.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  is  a  solid  wooden  chest  heavily  bound 
with  iron,  in  which  are  the  archives  of  the  republic  ;  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  suspicious  temperament  of  the 
Andorran  that  the  chest  has  six  locks  whose  keys  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  senior  Councillors  of  the  six  parishes  and  can 
only  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  them  all.  There  is  nothing 
expansive  about  the  Andorran.  He  is  frugal,  he  is  honest 
(for  smuggling  is  the  national  sport  of  Andorra  rather  than  a 
moral  delinquency  and  a  legal  offence),  and  he  is  as  passionately 
attached  to  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  his  valley  as 
his  dour  and  taciturn  temperament  will  permit.  So  George 
Sand  was  both  right  and  wrong  about  him.  That  he  is  not 
wanting  in  the  highest  degree  of  courage  is  proved  by  his 
action  in  1794  ;  that  he  lacks  the  chivalry  displayed  by  the 
Sammarinesi  in  their  dealings  with  Garibaldi  is  perhaps 
equally  true.  But  no  one  can  refuse  their  respect  to  a  handful 
of  five  thousand  people,  who  have  maintained  unchanged  into 
this  changing  epoch  a  heritage  acquired  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

II 

Let  us  now  pass  from  republics  to  monarchies  and  from 
the  largest  of  the  quartet  to  the  smallest,  namely,  to  the  eight 
square  miles  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco,  the  most  exiguous 
piece  of  territory,  I  should  imagine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vatican  City,  that  has  ever  supported  the  burden  of  sovereignty. 

From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Genoese  family 
of  Grimaldi  had  been  powerful  on  the  Riviera,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Charles  I  Grimaldi  had  profited 
by  the  struggles  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  sufficiently 
to  establish  himself  in  the  stronghold  of  Monaco.  From  that 
time  onwards,  despite  occasional  setbacks,  the  Grimaldis 
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became  gradually  more  secure  in  their  hold  over  their  lordship  ; 
and  in  1489,  Monaco’s  independence  of  any  suzerain  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  favour  of  Lambert  Grimaldi ; 
in  1512  in  favour  of  Lucien  Grimaldi  by  the  King  of  France, 
Lucien  being  the  first  Lord  of  Monaco  to  exercise  the  right 
of  coinage.  Finally,  in  1619,  Honors  II  Grimaldi  discontinues 
the  use  of  his  patronymic  in  official  documents  and  formally 
assumes  the  princely  title,  being  styled  hereafter  :  “  Honor6  II, 
Prince  et  Seigneur  de  Monaco  His  descendant,  Louis  II, 
the  present  Prince  of  Monaco,  is  thus  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  dynasties  that  still  occupies  a  European  throne. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  reigns  of  the  Lords  and 
Princes  of  Monaco  have  been  uneventful  during  these  six 
hundred  odd  years.  Despite  the  smallness  of  their  domain,  they 
have  been  beset  by  many  troubles — political,  dynastic  and  even 
matrimonial.  In  the  earlier  centuries  an  object  of  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  Guelphs,  Ghibellines  and  Genoese,  then  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  of  France  and 
Sardinia,  the  Principality  of  Monaco  has  not  been  able,  as 
have  San  Marino  and  Andorra,  to  “  escape  notice  ”.  She  has 
often  been  in  peril,  and  to  her  Princes’  motto  :  “  Deojuvante  ”, 
might  appropriately  have  added  that  of  the  City  of  Paris  : 
“  Fluctuat  nec  mergitur  ”.  For  this  miniature  monarchy  must 
be  to  a  remarkable  extent  what  the  French  call  viable  ;  and, 
although  it  was  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  became  in  1793  a  part  of  the  French  Department  of 
the  Alpes  Maritimes,  yet  in  1814  Honor6  IV,  son  of  the 
deposed  Prince  Honore  III,  was  able  to  return  to  the  in¬ 
heritance,  tiny  but  tenacious,  of  his  ancestors.  A  pleasant 
incident  is  remembered  by  the  Monegasques  in  connection 
with  this  restoration.  In  the  spring  of  1815  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  afterwards  Prince  Regnant  as  Honor6  V  (his  father. 
Honors  IV,  was  too  ill  personally  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government)  was  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  the  principality. 
He  had  served  in  the  French  army  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
had  been  Equerry  to  Napoleon  and  Grand  Equerry  to  Josephine, 
had  actually  been  created  a  Baron  of  the  Empire  and  was 
therefore  well  known  to  the  Imperial  family.  Shortly  after 
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he  left  Cannes  on  the  night  of  March  ist,  on  his  way  to  Monaco, 
his  coach  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  at 
the  head  of  which  Honore  recognized  General  Cambronne. 
He  was  asked  to  alight  and  to  follow  the  General  to  an  olive 
grove,  where,  sitting  at  a  camp  fire,  was  none  other  than  the 
Emperor.  It  was  the  return  from  Elba.  “  Well,  Monaco  ”, 
said  Napoleon  ;  ”  where  are  you  going  ?  ”  “  I’m  going  home, 
to  Monaco  ”,  replied  the  Prince.  ‘‘  And  you,  Sire  ?  ”  ”  I  am 
going  home  too,  to  the  Tuileries  ”,  laughed  Napoleon,  adding, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  story,  that,  as  he  would  have 
to  take  ”  his  cousin’s  ”  throne  from  him,  he  would  keep  his 
Equerry’s  post  open  for  him  at  Court. 

A  reference  to  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  will  show  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  to  be  the  possessor  of  an  astonishing  number  of 
titles.  The  well-known  boast  of  the  Habsburgs  : 

Bella  gerant  aliiy  tu,  felix  Austria^  nube 
might  almost  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  Grimaldis  ;  and, 
with  the  titles  accruing  from  a  succession  of  important 
marriages,  there  went  the  no  less  important  estates  from  which, 
until  the  French  Revolution,  the  Princes  derived  the  greater 
part  of  their  wealth.  Among  the  peerages  that  were  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  way  by  the  Grimaldis  is  the  Duchy  Mazarin,  and 
it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  a  Due  de  Mazarin  in  the 
person  of  the  late  Prince  of  Monaco,  Albert  I,  should  have 
married  a  Duchesse  de  Richelieu.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  of  the  picture.  Thus  Louis  I,  Prince  of  Monaco,  a  godson 
of  Louis  XIV,  was  married  to  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ladies  in  Europe,  the  celebrated  Charlotte  de  Gramont,  but 
he  can  have  derived  little  satisfaction  from  his  alliance  with  this 
brilliant  but  flighty  lady,  who  was  to  form  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  longest  works  of  Dumas  P^re.  His  son,  Anthony  I, 
married  a  Princess  of  Lorraine,  but  fared  little  better  with  her  ; 
Anthony’s  grandson,  Honore  III,  led  a  miserable  existence 
with  his  wife,  Marie  Catherine  de  Brignole,  although  it  was 
a  love  match  and  the  bride  was  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
of  Genoa.  The  marriage,  indeed,  was  nearly  wrecked  at  the 
last  moment  on  the  shoals  of  etiquette.  The  bride  came  from 
Genoa  in  a  galley  ;  her  mother  insisted  that  the  bridegroom 
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should  proceed  on  board  to  fetch  her ;  her  groom  refused, 
as  a  Sovereign,  to  advance  farther  than  the  landing  stage. 
Since  neither  party  would  give  way  the  Genoese  flotilla  with¬ 
drew  to  Bordighera,  and  only  returned  two  days  later  because 
the  bride’s  uncle  had  in  the  meantime  devised  a  bridge  of 
boats  on  which  the  young  couple  could  meet  half  way.  Marie 
Catherine  was  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  enduring  affections 
recorded  in  history — although  its  object  was  not  her  husband. 
Not  long  after  her  marriage  she  became  the  mistress  of  Louis 
Joseph,  Prince  of  Cond6,  the  anti-revolutionary  general,  and 
actually  married  him  in  1808,  when  the  liaison  had  already 
lasted  for  forty-eight  years  and  she  was  seventy  and  he 
seventy-two.  They  were  married  in  England,  where  they 
lived  till  her  death  in  1813.  How  different  was  the  experience 
of  the  wife  of  Honors  IV,  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  in  her  own 
right,  who,  after  divorcing  Honor6  during  the  French 
Revolution,  was  subsequently  re-married  about  half  a  dozen 
times,  it  being  stated  that  four  or  five  of  her  ex-husbands 
were  finally  alive  at  the  same  time. 

The  circumstances  which,  in  the  eighteen-sixties,  trans¬ 
formed  “  a  rock  and  an  orangery  ”,  as  the  domain  of  the  Lords 
of  Monaco  had  been  called,  into  the  pleasure-ground  of  Europe, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  recalling  here.  Less  well  known, 
and  perhaps  more  interesting,  are  the  contacts  with  England 
that  run  in  a  curiously  persistent  streak  through  Monaco’s  long 
history.  They  begin  in  the  Hundred  Years  War,  when 
Charles  I  Grimaldi,  commanding  one  of  the  fleets  of  Philip  VI 
of  France,  raided  Southampton  in  1339,  and  are  resumed  seven 
years  later,  when  the  same  Charles,  on  this  occasion  the  leader 
of  a  corps  of  Genoese  crossbowmen,  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
battlefield  of  Cr6cy.  Charles’s  son  Rainer  continued  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and,  after  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bretigni  in  1369,  fought  for  the  French  King  Charles  V  against 
the  English  in  the  north  of  France,  and  was  actually  wrecked 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1372.  English  affairs  next  became 
intertwined  with  those  of  Monaco  during  the  Commonwealth, 
when  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  thought  of  making 
the  harbour  of  Monaco  the  base  for  a  Royalist  fleet  to  be 
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organized  against  Cromwell,  and  for  this  purpose  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Honors  II.  Of  a  different  character  were 
the  English  experiences  of  Honor^’s  grandson  and  successor, 
Louis  I.  We  have  seen  that  this  Prince  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  his  wife,  Charlotte  de  Gramont,  a  state  of  affairs  by  no 
means  due  solely  to  the  Princess.  Louis  embarked  upon  a 
spectacular  love  affair  with  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini, 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin,  the  great  Cardinal’s  niece,  whom  it  was 
at  one  time  proposed  to  marry  to  Charles  II.  In  1677  Hortense 
was  living  in  London  on  a  pension  of  ,^4,000  a  year  from 
Charles,  a  power  in  English  politics  and  the  rival  of  Louise  de 
Qu6rouailles,  the  “  Madam  Carwell  ”  of  the  popular  parlance 
of  the  day.  Louis  followed  his  lady-love  to  England  and 
became  her  acknowledged  lover.  Charles  resented  the 
Monegasque’s  intrusion  and  withdrew  the  lady’s  pension  ; 
Louis,  elated  beyond  measure  at  his  triumph  over  so  powerful 
a  king  and  so  successful  a  lover,  paid  it  himself — until  the  lady 
cast  him  off  for  someone  better.  English  intervention  of 
another  sort  came  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  Queen 
Anne  and  Louis  XIV  were  the  arbitrators  in  the  matter  of 
the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
Antony  I,  to  the  suzerainty  over  Mentone  and  Roquebrune. 
In  1767  another  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  brother  of  George  III, 
fell  suddenly  ill  while  travelling  by  sea  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa  and  was  taken  ashore  at  Monaco,  where  he  died  eleven 
days  later  in  the  Prince’s  palace.  The  room  in  the  palace  in 
which  he  died  is  still  called  the  “  York  Chamber”.  Honor6  III 
had  done  all  that  was  possible  for  his  unexpected  guest ; 
George  III  was  duly  grateful  and  sent  him  six  fine  horses  for 
his  stud,  together  with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  in  1768  Honor6 
went  to  England  on  an  official  visit  of  two  months,  being 
received  in  a  manner  which  afforded  him  the  utmost  gratifica¬ 
tion.  The  Hundred  Days,  despite  the  Hereditary  Prince’s 
early  knowledge  of  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,  led  to  the 
last  foreign  occupation  of  Monaco — ^to  wit  by  British  troops 
under  a  Colonel  Burke,  representing  the  Anglo- Sardinian 
army  stationed  at  Nice  and  the  interests  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
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And  the  latest  association  of  Great  Britain  with  Monaco  was 
the  first  marriage  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  I,  the  oceanographer, 
to  the  daughter  of  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Hamilton,  of  which 
marriage  the  present  Prince  is  the  only  issue.  There  is  thus 
a  relationship  between  King  George  V  and  Prince  Louis  II, 
albeit  a  distant  one  ;  both  are  descended  from  Henry  VII. 
Perhaps  one  more  English  contact  may  be  mentioned,  if  a 
somewhat  indirect  one.  Monaco’s  name  had  already  been 
borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  political  satire  when  Victorien 
Sardou  staged  his  play  “  Rabagas  ”  in  the  Principality. 
Similarly,  in  1874,  there  was  published  in  London  by 
Macmillans  a  book  entitled  The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of 
Monaco,  by  “  Himself  This  work  seeks  to  describe  the 
internal  conflict  of  a  man,  of  princely  birth  but  of  republican 
ideas,  succeeding  to  a  throne  which  purports  to  be  that  of 
Monaco.  The  book  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  political  skit  written 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

The  rulers  of  Monaco  began,  as  we  have  seen,  to  strike 
coins  in  the  reign  of  Lucien  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
under  several  of  the  subsequent  princes  there  was  a  considerable 
output  from  the  Monaco  mint.  But  what  a  degringolade  has 
there  been  in  this  respect  in  these  hard  post-war  times. 
Prince  Charles  III  and  Prince  Albert  coined  only  gold — the 
latter,  indeed,  nothing  smaller  than  a  piece  of  one  hundred 
francs  (pre-war),  whose  intrinsic  value  was  £4.  Prince 
Louis  II  has  struck  nothing — hitherto,  at  all  events — but 
humble  francs  and  fifty-centimes  pieces  of  billon.  The 
postage  stamps  of  the  Principality,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
began  under  Charles  III  in  1885,  became  annually  more 
numerous  and  more  magnificent. 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Austrian  province  of  Vorarlberg,  on  the  west  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Swiss  Canton  of  St.Gall,on  the  south  by  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Grisons,  has  an  area  of  sixty-five  square  miles  and  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  eleven  thousand  and  is  one  of  the  rare  examples 
a  state  that  has  adopted  the  name  of  its  rulers.  Territorially 
it  is  composed  of  two  former  fiefs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — 
the  County  of  Vaduz  and  the  Lordship  of  Schellenberg — the 
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former  comprising,  roughly  speaking,  the  mountains  and  the 
southern  section  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  the  latter  the  low-lying 
northern  part  of  the  Principality.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  property  of  the  Counts  of  Montfort,  these  fiefs  then  passed 
in  succession  to  the  Barons  of  Brandis,  the  Counts  of  Sulz 
and  the  Counts  of  Hohenems,  in  whose  possession  they 
remained  until  James  Hannibal  III  of  Hohenems,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  his  creditors,  sold  Schellenberg  in  1699  to 
Prince  John  Adam  of  Liechtenstein,  the  head  of  an  Austrian 
noble  family  unconnected  with  the  territory  that  was  soon 
to  bear  his  name.  Thirteen  years  later  John  Adam  realized 
the  ambition  of  his  House  to  become  princes  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  title  by  means  of  the  ownership  of  an  immediate  fief 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  reception  into  the  Imperial  College 
of  Princes  by  purchasing  Vaduz  also  from  James  Hannibal. 
Imperial  confirmation  was  given  to  these  proceedings  in  1719, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  raised  Vaduz  and  Schellenberg 
into  an  hereditary  State  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  giving 
it  the  name  of  its  new  owners,  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein. 

Throughout  Liechtenstein  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
Principality’s  sovereign  status.  In  the  parish  church  of 
Vaduz,  the  royal  pew  above  the  choir  is  surmounted  by 
Liechtenstein’s  complicated  coat  of  arms  in  stone  ;  the  same 
coat  of  arms  in  mosaic  adorns  the  facade  of  the  Government 
building.  Throughout  the  land  the  national  colours  of  blue 
and  red  are  to  be  seen  beside  the  dynastic  colours  of  red  and 
white.  Motor- vehicles  plying  in  the  Principality  bear  on  the 
number-plate  a  blue  and  red  shield  with  the  letters  F.L. 
(Fiirstenthum  Liechtenstein).  Liechtenstein  has  its  own 
postage  stamps  and  shares  the  tendency  of  most  small  states 
to  indulge  in  frequent  changes  of  design,  but  with  consistent 
aesthetic  success.  Its  coins,  which,  while  legal  tender  only 
within  the  Principality,  are  also  current  in  Swiss  frontier 
towns  such  as  Sargans  and  Buchs,  are  among  the  handsomest 
coins  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  present  Prince,  Francis  I, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  John  II  in  1929,  is  the  eleventh  of 
his  House  to  reign  in  Liechtenstein,  and  several  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  men  of  distinction,  even  of  fame,  although 
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none  of  them  visited  his  Principality  until  1842.  Outstanding 
among  the  earlier  princes  was  Joseph  Wenzel,  one  of  Maria 
Theresa’s  Field-Marshals  in  the  Seven  Years  War  ;  Aloysius  I 
was  a  noted  patron  of  the  arts  ;  John  I,  who  reigned  from  1805 
to  1836,  was  an  Austrian  Field-Marshal  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  in  1809  succeeded  Archduke  Charles  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Imperial  forces.  The  late  Prince,  John  II, 
had  the  remarkable  experience  of  entering  upon  the  71st  year 
of  a  minority-less  reign — an  event  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe — having  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
miniature  principality  in  1858,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  surviving  until  1929.  During  his  unprecedentedly  long 
reign  the  Principality  experienced  some  remarkable  vicissitudes, 
both  in  its  own  affairs  and  in  those  of  its  neighbours.  At  the 
time  of  Prince  John’s  accession  as  a  Member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  the  Principality  took  part  in  an  unsuccessful 
war  against  Prussia,  saw  the  break-up  of  the  Confederation, 
entered  into  economic  union  first  with  Austria,  then  with 
Switzerland,  and  witnessed  the  disappearance  in  this  period 
of  the  five  empires  of  continental  Europe — ^the  French,  the 
Russian,  the  German,  the  Austrian  and  the  Ottoman.  The 
singular  range  of  his  reign  was  reflected  in  Prince  John’s  coinage. 
In  1862  he  struck  “  Vereinthalers  ”  in  common  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  there 
appeared  a  handsome  series  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  Austrian 
crown  currency,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  Prince’s  effigy  and 
on  the  reverse  his  arms  encircled  by  the  Collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  At  the  end  of  his  reign,  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  same  prince  issued  coins  of  the  same 
general  design,  with  the  difference  that  the  Swiss  franc  took 
the  place  of  the  Austrian  crown.  That  this  tiny  state  should 
have  weathered  the  storms  that  shattered  powerful  neighbours 
and  should  have  remained,  to  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
sole  surviving  monarchy  not  only  of  German-speaking  lands 
but  of  Central  Europe,  is  due  not  wholly  to  its  political  in¬ 
significance  ;  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  devotion 
which  the  dynasty  has  been  able  to  inspire  in  its  inhabitants. 
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Liechtenstein  is  wholly  Catholic  in  religion  and  is  now 
wholly  German-speaking ;  but  many  Romansch  place-names 
such  as  Valors,  Garsella,  Masescha,  Lavena,  Samina,  Malbun, 
attest  the  Rhaetian  origin  of  its  people.  Ecclesiastically, 
indeed,  it  forms  to  the  present  day  a  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Chur  (Curia  Rheetorum).  It  is  a  happy  little  pastoral  and 
agricultural  country,  producing  fine  cattle  in  its  lovely  alpine 
valleys  and  delicious  wine-tables  in  its  vineyards  along  the 
Rhine.  In  1868,  after  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  Liechtenstein 
abolished  compulsory  military  service  ;  and  partly  on  this 
account,  partly  because  of  her  favoured  position  in  all  other 
respects,  taxation  is  light  and  the  cost  of  living  low.  This 
circumstance  explains  why  few  Liechtensteiners  emigrate  ;  it 
also  explains  why,  since  the  Great  War,  a  small  but  growing 
number  of  North  German  “  tax-dodgers  ”  has  been  finding 
its  way  to  this  beautiful  and  sheltered  corner  of  Europe,  not 
altogether  to  the  joy  of  its  inhabitants.  Although  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Liechtenstein  is  still  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Prussia  (for  Liechtenstein  was  a  signatory 
to  the  Treaty  of  Prague),  Prussian  immigration  meets  with  little 
sympathy  from  the  Liechtensteiners,  who,  while  they  look  back 
with  kindly  thoughts  on  the  Austrian  connection,  have  not  yet 
developed  a  liking  for  the  people  against  whom  they  fought 
their  last  campaign.  “  Liechtenstein  for  the  Liechtensteiners 
is  their  prevailing  sentiment ;  and,  although  since  1920  a  very 
few  have  begun  to  talk  of  the  possible  advantages  of  union 
with  Switzerland,  the  idea  has  found  no  real  support. 

With  a  rich  soil  and  a  good  climate,  relieved  from  inter¬ 
national  anxieties,  with  a  prosperous  and  contented  population, 
with  no  industrial  problems  or  large  towns  (Vaduz,  the  capital, 
has  only  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants),  with  wealthy  and 
beneficent  rulers  who  gladly  place  their  private  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  their  people,  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  is 
indeed  an  alpine  Arcadia,  a  little  oasis  of  peace  and  happiness 
in  this  disturbed  modem  world  of  ours .  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  politics  of  the  great  majority  of  Liechtensteiners 
are  summed  up  in  the  formula  :  “  bourgeois.  Catholic, 
dynastic 
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By  Geoffrey  Tillotson 

IF  one  took  the  evidence  partially,  first  for  this  view  and 
then  for  that,  one  could  prove  that  the  modern  under¬ 
graduate  is  essentially  a  new  creature,  or  that  the  modern 
undergraduate,  if  stripped  of  the  things  of  1932,  is  what  he 
was  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago.  In  some  things  the  more 
he  changes  the  more  he  remains  the  same.  In  other  ways 
he  has  clearly  developed  beyond  the  limits  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions.  There  would  be  ample  evidence  for  both  views.  This 
is  partly  because  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  a  modern 
undergraduate,  but  many  individual  undergraduates  within 
the  genus — some  small  group  readily  matching  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  other  centuries  as  revealed  by  recorded  anecdote. 
We  know  our  present  undergraduates  well,  and  know  a  large 
enough  number  of  them  to  prove  anything  from  one  or  other. 
And,  of  course,  the  past  cannot  be  known  so  intimately. 
Most  of  it  is  lost,  and  what  remains  has  the  look  of  being 
representative,  whereas  in  reality  it  might  have  been  quite 
singular.  But  university  men  seem  always  to  have  been 
ready  to  remember  their  undergraduate  days  in  writing,  and 
from  such  a  book  as  Lilian  Quiller-Couch’s  historical  anthology 
one  can  reconstruct  the  earlier  undergraduate  with  fair 
accuracy.  Her  book  was  published  in  the  Oxford  Historical 
Society’s  Proceedings,  and  is  probably  quite  well  known. 
In  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  broken-up  nature  of  evidence 
drawn  from  many  separate  accounts,  I  will  use  evidence 
more  out-of-the-way  and  more  unified.  The  modern  under¬ 
graduate  shows  up  clearest  when  set  against  representative 
undergraduates  of  other  centuries. 

In  the  eighteen-forties,  Vincent  of  Oxford  published  a 
small  paper-bound  pamphlet  called  Hints  to  Freshmen  in  the 
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University  of  Oxford.  The  book  was  deservedly  popular, 
and  there  were  at  least  two  editions.  The  Hints  were  com¬ 
prehensive  enough.  Here  is  the  general  advice  to  the  fresher 
preparing  him  for  his  first  social  contact  with  established 
undergraduates  : — 

“  Should  you  visit  any  resident  friends,  and  meet  other  men  in  their 
rooms,  first  ascertain  the  prevailing  tastes  and  habits  of  the  party,  and 
accommodate  yourself  as  much  as  possible  thereunto.  If  they  be  reading 
men,  speak  with  quiet  confidence  of  Longinus  and  of  Lycophron,  with 
a  modest  allusion  to  your  intention  of  trying  for  the  ‘  Ireland.’  If  they 
be  boating  men,  you  may  mention  accidentally  that  you  have  taken  an 
oar  in  the  Leander : — ^you  must  listen  with  avidity  to  the  names,  weights, 
and  colours  of  every  crew  on  the  river :  and  must  express  your  ardent 
affection  for  underdone  beefsteaks  and  beer.  Should  you  fall  in  with  a 
set  of  effeminate  Epicenes,  who  neither  row,  nor  ride,  nor  read,  season 
your  conversation,  if  you  stoop  to  propitiate,  with  allusions  to  ‘  my  Club,' 
‘  Almacks,’  ‘  the  Ballet,’  ‘  Hoby,’  ‘  Nugee,’  and  the  like  ;  bring  up  your 
words  to  half-minute  time,  and  elongate  their  utterance,  as  though  you 
were  fatigued  and  exhausted  by  the  effort.  Should  you  be  thrown  among 
hunting-men — ^whom  you  will  ultimately  find  the  best  fellows  of  the  lot — 
let  your  remarks  diverge  to  a  fast  thing  which  you  saw  in  Leicestershire — 
attend  earnestly  to  all  that  is  said  of  ‘  my  Mare’s  hocks,’  and  ‘  your  Horse’s 
knees  ’  .  .  .  and  you  will  be  accounted  as  ‘  not  an  unlikely  fellow.’  ” 

Bacon  himself  could  not  have  been  more  explicit  in  cir¬ 
cumspection  :  “  accommodate  yourself  .  .  .  quiet  confidence 

.  .  modest  allusion  .  .  .  mention  accidentally  .  .  .  listen  with 
avidity  ...”  It  all  looked  very  helpful  on  paper.  But 
after  practising  it  up,  like  Cicero  before  the  mirror,  the 
Fresher  must  have  found  difficulty  in  gauging  exactly  and 
at  a  glance  to  which  particular  set  a  given  undergraduate 
belonged.  One  false  adjustment  and  he  was  lost. 

The  Hints  cannot  have  been  of  much  worldly  value  to  the 
Fresher.  In  one  way  they  helped  ;  in  another  misled.  They 
showed  him  what  to  expect,  and  so  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  choose  to  which  set  he  himself  would  belong.  But  in 
suggesting  that  he  should  be  a  chameleon,  adapting  himself 
to  an  environment  that  varied  through  a  gamut  of  half  a  dozen 
distinct  colours — in  all  this  the  Hints  confused.  Indeed,  the 
rest  of  the  book  showed  that  there  was  no  room  in  Oxford 
for  the  chameleon.  Undergraduates  belonged  to  their  types 
completely.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  belonging  to  more 
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than  one  set.  If  you  were  a  reading  man,  you  were  not  a 
rowing  man ;  if  a  peripatetic,  you  were  not  a  hunting  man. 
The  groups  were  segregated  like  nuns.  It  was  the  same  at 
Cambridge.  If  the  Fresher  went  up  expecting  to  live  politely 
with  all  alike  he  would  very  soon  discover  himself  mistaken. 
One  had  to  choose  one’s  set  in  the  University  as  one  chose 
one’s  career. 

The  anonymous  author — one  might  legitimately  infer  from 
the  quotation  above  that  he  was  himself  a  hunting  man — 
proceeds  to  a  fuller  description  of  the  types.  I  quote  two 
examples,  that  “  of  the  Man  who  rows,”  and  that  of  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  aesthete,  “  the  Peripatetic  ”  : — 

“  We  do  not  include  in  this  our  dissertation  that  inferior  herd  who  skiff 
on  the  Cherwell,  reading  novels,  and  smoking  weeds  under  its  trees — 
who  take  an  oar  on  the  express  condition  that  perspiration  shall  be  strictly 
prohibited,  and  yet  have  too  high  a  spirit  to  allow  their  energies  to  be 
crippled  and  circumscribed  by  pulling  in  time  with  their  stroke — but  we 
contemplate  only  those  more  worthy  individuals  who  ‘  feather  their  oars 
with  skill  and  dexterity,’  and  who  love  the  river  like  Nereids.  .  .  . 

“  He  may  be  recognised  by  many  signs.  He  is  not  fastidious  in  his 
dress ;  and  a  stripling  might  conceal  himself  in  a  leg  of  his  trowsers  [stc]. 
He  is,  for  the  most  part,  ‘  Jack  ’  or  ‘  Billy,’  whether  so  baptised  or  not. 
You  will  find  in  his  room  a  pictorial  representation  of  his  College  boat, 
which  equally  resembles  any  other  boat  whatever ;  and  a  promiscuous 
confusion  of  colours,  commonly  supposed  to  be  Henley  Regatta.  He 
looks  round  at  a  wine-party  to  see  if  his  ‘  Stroke  ’  be  present,  and,  descrying 
him  not,  ‘  cannot  see  how  a  few  glasses  of  wine  and  a  plate  or  so  of  ice 
can  possibly  interfere  with  his  training.’  He  causes  much  anxiety  to  his 
maternal  parent,  lest  he  should  injure  himself  by  pulling.  .  .  . 

“  *  The  Peripatetic  ’  is  so  called  from  no  affection  for  or  excellence 
in  pedestrian  pursuits,  but  because  his  constitution  and  courage  render 
walking  his  sole  and  favourite  exercise.  He  is  good-looking,  though 
effeminate  in  appearance ;  is  generally  a  man  of  good  connections  and 
expectations ;  but  is  vulgarly,  though  truly,  said  to  be  inadequately  ‘  baked.’ 
The  species  is  scarce ;  but  in  genial  weather  you  may  see  a  leash  or  so 
of  them  progressing  up  High  Street,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  They  will  be  ‘  got  up  ’  with  a  lavish  disregard 
to  expense,  and  will  contemplate  their  boots  from  time  to  time  with  most 
tender  fondness.  They  bear  with  them  the  newest  fashions  in  canes,  the 
silver  tops  of  which  they  diligently  gnaw.  They  are  redolent  of  perfume  ; 
and,  if  they  could  be  taught  to  run  and  jump,  they  would  furnish  a  superior 
‘  drag.’  Their  forte  is  suposed  [sic]  to  be  lying  in  bed,  which  they  practise 
extensively,  having  medical  certificates  forbidding  Chapel.  They  have  a 
dressing-case  about  the  size  of  a  plate-chest ;  and  their  morning  gown 
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has  a  carpet  pattern  transplanted  to  velvet :  malicious  *  scouts '  have 
hinted  at  stays,  and  valets  dismissed  have  sworn  to  curl-papers.  They 
rally  each  other  on  being  ‘  fast  men,’  which  shows  that  they  possess  much 
imaginative  power.  They  allude  obscurely  to  certain  excesses  in  the  country 
of  a  dark  (and  fictitious)  character.  They  rarely  take  a  Degree,  nor  is  it 
ascertained  what  becomes  of  them  when  they  leave  the  University.  There 
is  an  extravagant  theory  that  they  are  converted  into  Peacocks.” 

These  are  **  characters  ”  in  the  seventeenth  century  sense 
of  the  word,  representative  and  bright  pictures  of  humours. 
In  the  same  way  the  characters  of  modem  Oxford  could  be 
drawn.  Many  of  the  details  could  be  taken  over  without 
change.  There  is  still  salt  in  the  wit  of  this  anonymous 
hunting  man  (the  remark  about  the  superior  “  drag  ”  can  be 
taken  as  final  proof  of  his  set).  But  if  modem  characters 
were  drawn,  there  would  need  to  be  a  difference  not  only  in 
effect,  but  in  the  number  of  characters  necessary.  Whereas 
the  characters  of  the  eighteen-forties  were  as  easy  to  differentiate 
and  summarise  as  the  colours  in  a  rainbow,  the  characters  of 
the  nineteen-thirties  would  be  found  to  mingle  into  one 
another.  The  modern  spectmm  would  appear  blurred  and 
fragmentary.  The  undergraduate  of  1840  was  much  more 
hide-bound  within  his  type  than  the  undergraduate  of  to-day. 
This,  I  thought,  was  the  defect  in  Mr.  Terence  Greenidge’s 
book  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  Degenerate  Oxford  ?  Mr.  Greenidge 
divided  Oxford  undergraduates  into  two  main  classes,  aesthetes 
and  athletes,  and  the  division  seemed  too  clean  to  be  valid. 
Undoubtedly  pure  athletes  and  pure  aesthetes  do  exist.  But 
their  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  University  is  very  small. 
They  are  extremes,  small  groups  at  the  end  of  the  long  scale. 
Most  undergraduates  fall  into  groups  variously  mixing  elements 
of  both.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  pure  scholar,  a  pure  aesthete, 
a  man  living  purely  for  sport,  but  obviously  such  are  abnormal 
in  the  freedom  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  well  as  in  the 
“  world  ”.  Five  per  cent,  would  cover  both  athletes  and 
aesthetes.  One  could  say  that  here  is  a  modem  trait,  the 
mixing  of  what  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  remained 
unmixed,  and  the  mixing  of  the  elements  fairly  equally  in 
most  men.  The  great  popularity  of  music  in  the  Universities 
shows  that  the  hunting  and  rowing  men  have  added  Music 
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to  their  Gymnastic.  The  mean  which  some  undergraduates 
achieve  between  the  opposite  poles  of  mental  and  bodily 
activity  is  recognisably  golden.  This  type  at  its  best  is  the 
Attic  ideal.  Most  people,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  content  to 
exist  in  the  greyer  shades  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To  meet 
a  pure  scholar  is  always  a  thrilling  experience.  Anyone  can 
remember  watching  his  own  mind  in  the  swift  act  of  changing, 
of  growing  larger  and  more  sensitive,  while  he  listened  to  the 
talk  of  a  scholar.  The  aesthete  at  his  best,  too,  is  a  fine  creature. 
He  has  stopped  carrying  new-fashioned  sticks,  let  alone 
gnawing  their  silver  tops.  He  is  sincere  and  exquisitely  alive. 
He  is  young  enough  for  his  body  still  to  be  the  outward 
expression  of  his  poet’s  mind.  And  the  pure  athlete  has  always 
the  breath-taking  beauty  of  any  fine  animal. 

The  innumerable  intermingling  units  that  have  replaced  the 
half  dozen  types  of  a  century  ago  are  both  the  cause  and  the 
result  of  a  broadening  in  the  University  studies.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  made  up  of  classics, 
mathematics,  and  theology.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
perhaps,  that  the  hunting  man  found  the  countryside  more 
attractive  than  the  lecture  room.  Then  came  the  University 
Commissions  of  1858,  1877 — and  more  recently,  1922.  So 
that  now  there  are  all  the  Final  Honours  schools,  the  Triposes, 
out  of  which — since  you  cannot  hunt  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night — even  a  hunting  man  can  select  some  study  tolerably 
interesting.  Then  there  are  degrees  in  music  and  laws,  and 
after  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  the  various  Degrees  in  research. 

The  unacademic  interests  of  the  undergraduate  have  de¬ 
veloped  even  more  numerously.  •  A  hundred  years  ago  there 
may  have  been  single  college  societies  here  and  there.  But 
one  cannot  begin  to  imagine  the  look  of  hunting  man,  peri¬ 
patetic,  or  rowing  man  if  confronted  with  the  notice  board 
of  the  modern  college.  Here  are  the  headings  of  bills  that 
had  accumulated  throughout  the  eight  weeks  of  term  on  the 
notice  board  of  an  Oxford  college — they  do  not,  of  course, 
represent  the  many  notices  of  private  societies  and  clubs 
which  the  mantelpieces  of  the  college  would  have  furnished 
in  dozens  :  “  Settlements  Week  at  Toynbee  Hall  ”,  ”  O.U. 
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Spanish  Club  ”,  “  St.  Columba’s  ...  for  Members  of  the 
University  of  Presbyterian  Churches  ”,  ”  O.U.  Jiu-Jitsu  Club”, 
“  O.U.  Hockey  Club  ”,  “  St.  Barnabas  ”,  ”  O.U.  Liberal 
Club  ”,  “  The  Ruskin  School  of  Drawing  ”,  ”  Oxford  Home- 
Students’  Dramatic  Society  ”,  ”  O.U.  Gramophone  Society  ”, 
“  Sitwell  Society  ”,  ”  Mansfield  College  Chapel  ”,  ”  University 
Preachers  ”,  ”  Headington  Cinema  ”,  “  Undergraduates* 

Catholic  Chaplaincy  ”,  ”  University  College  Musical  Society  ”, 
“  O.U.  Ski  Club  ”,  ”  Oxford  Union  Society  ”,  “  O.U.  Music 
Club  and  Union”,  ‘‘O.U.  French  Club”,  ‘‘O.U.  Yacht 
Club  ”,  “  O.U.  Fencing  Club  ”,  ‘‘  Pusey  House  ”,  ‘‘  Barnet 
House”,  ‘‘St.  Aldate’s”,  ‘‘O.U.  Labour  Club”,  ‘‘O.U. 
Boy  Scout  Club  ”,  “  O.U.  Film  Society  ”,  ‘‘  Balliol  College 
Musical  Society  ”,  ‘‘  Oxford  Bach  Choir  ”,  and  one 

hundred  others. 

The  undergraduate  was  developing  into  what  is  now  his 
infinite  variety  as  early  as  the  nineties  of  last  century.  In 
A.D.  Godley’s.4^/)^c/^  of  Modern  Oxford  by  a  Mere  Don,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1897 — perhaps  the  most  delightful  book  ever  written 
about  Oxford — one  can  see  that  things  have  changed  since  the 
time  when,  for  example,  Gladstone  was  an  undergraduate.  The 
growing  variety  is  indicated  in  Godley’s  reasons  why  men 
came  up  to  the  University.  In  his  time,  he  writes  : — 

“  only  an  insignificant  minority  .  .  .  come  up  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  learning.  Their  reasons  are  as  many  as  the  colours  of  their  portmanteaus. 
Brown  has  come  up  because  he  is  in  the  sixth  form  at  school,  and  was  sent 
in  for  a  scholarship  by  a  head-master  desiring  an  advertisement ;  Jones, 
because  it  is  thought  by  his  friends  that  he  might  get  into  the  'Varsity 
eleven ;  Robinson,  because  his  father  considers  a  University  career  to  be 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  professions — ^which  it  fortunately  is  not  as  yet. 
Mr.  Sangazur  is  going  to  St.  Boniface  because  his  father  was  there ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Sangazur  Smith — well,  probably  because  his  father  wasn't.  Al¬ 
together  they  are  a  motley  crew,  and  it  is  not  the  least  achievement  of 
the  University  that  she  does  somehow  or  other  manage  to  impress  a  certain 
stamp  on  so  many  different  kinds  of  metal." 

But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  an  age  of  monotony,  Godley 
decides  ;  ‘‘  Even  the  Freshman,  that  delightful  creation  of 
a  bygone  age,  is  not  by  any  means  what  he  was.  He  is  still 
young,  but  no  longer  innocent  .  .  .  you  cannot  play  practical 
jokes  upon  him  any  more.” 
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That  phrase,  **  you  cannot  play  practical  jokes  upon  him 
any  more  ”,  is  important.  The  modern  undergraduate  by 
1897  was  already  beginning  to  call  himself  a  “  man  His 
predecessor  had  been  a  boy.  The  undergraduate  of  1850 
only  seems  to  have  differed  from  his  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  predecessor  by  being  four  or  five  years  older.  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey  and  Edmund  Spenser,  for  instance,  went  up 
to  the  University  at  the  age  when,  nowadays,  they  would 
have  gone  to  a  public  school  (both  might  be  supposed  to  have 
won  scholarships — otherwise  they  would  have  been  too  poor). 
Obviously  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  colleges  must  have 
been  those  of  a  school.  The  undergraduate  of  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  after  their  time  was  a  schoolboy  in  age  and  in  develop¬ 
ment.  And  the  undergraduate  of  1850  was  a  schoolboy  of 
the  same  quality,  the  difference  being  that  he  was  some  years 
older.  He  looks  a  man  in  the  characters  of  the  Hints  to 
Freshmen^  but  only  at  first  sight.  The  details  about  Jack 
and  Billy  and  the  gnawing  of  cane-tops  give  him  away.  And 
see  him  when  he  is  not  sitting  for  his  portrait. 

|i  Cuthbert  Bede,  the  author  of  The  Adventures  of  Verdant 
Greeny  was  not  an  Oxford  man,  but  he  is  acknowledged  to 
have  got  his  facts  right — not  too  common  an  excellence  in  an 
Oxford  novelist.  The  undergraduates  in  his  book  are  school¬ 
boys.  Their  slang  proves  that — the  Hints y  too,  had  their 
daubs  of  slang,  apologised  for,  but  there.  Verdant,  because 
of  his  spectacles,  is  nicknamed  “  Giglamps  ”.  The  oaths  and 
wit  of  the  undergraduates  of  Brazenface  College  have  the 
endearing  crudity  of  a  schoolboy’s  : — 

"  And,  so  at  length,  greatly  to  Mr.  Verdant  Green’s  sorrow,  and  ‘  regretted 
by  all  that  knew  him,’  Mr.  Bouncer  sounded  his  final  octaves  and  went 
the  complete  unicorn  for  the  last  time  in  a  College  quad,  and  gave  his  last 
Wine  (wherein  he  produced  some  ‘  very  old  port,  my  tea-cakes  ! — I’ve  had 
it  since  last  term  !  ’),  and  then,  as  an  undergraduate,  bade  his  last  farewell 
to  Oxford,  with  the  parting  declaration  that,  though  he  had  not  taken 
his  Degree,  yet  he  had  got  through  with  great  credit,  for  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  a  heap  of  unpaid  bills.” 

And  the  business  of  the  dogs  :  “  *  Hallo,  Giglamps  !  ’  said 
the  cheery  voice  of  little  Mr.  Bouncer,  as  he  looked  one  morning 
into  Verdant’s  rooms,  followed  by  his  two  bull-terriers ; 
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‘  why  don’t  you  sport  something  in  the  dog  line  ?  .  .  .  Ain’t 
you  fond  o’  dogs  ?  ’  ”  Verdant  admitted  a  fondness,  but 
did  not  know  where  to  keep  dogs  in  Oxford.  “  ‘  Oh,  any¬ 
where  1  ’  replied  Mr.  Bouncer  confidently.  ‘  I  keep  these 
beggars  in  the  little  shop  for  coal,  just  outride  the  door.’  ” 
Verdant  acquiesced,  and  bought  “  Mop  ”  and  kept  her  under 
the  wine-bottles  in  his  low  cupboard — “  ‘  then  there  would 
be  wine  above  and  whine  below,’  as  Bouncer  said,  ‘  Videsne 
puer  ?  D’ye  twig,  young  ’un  ?  ’  ”  The  obvious  rumpus 
follows.  This  keeping  of  pets  is  the  mark  of  a  nineteenth 
century  schoolboy.  In  Charles  Lamb’s  Christ* s  Hospital 
there  is  an  exact  parallel  to  “  Mop  ”  in  the  ass  that  was 
tethered  on  the  leads. 

The  practical  jokes,  too,  were  those  of  schoolboys.  Indeed, 
so  futile  and  ancient  were  the  dons,  that  the  larking  of  school¬ 
boys  did  not  get  its  chance  till  schooldays  and  schoolmasters 
were  over  and  the  scope  of  the  University  attained.  College 
and  university  discipline  were  those  of  dominies.  Verdant, 
caught  by  a  Proctor,  is  given  an  imposition.  This  was  the 
contemporary  punishment  at  Cambridge  also,  witness  Mr. 
Teichman’s  The  Cambridge  Undergraduate  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  where  it  is  recorded  that  the  penalty  for  missing  Chapel 
was  an  imposition  of  one  hundred  lines  of  Homer  or  Vergil 
to  be  learnt  by  heart.  The  undergraduates  at  Oxford  got 
outside  help  with  their  written  lines.  A  book  of  records  of 
the  Barbers’  Company  is  still  extant,  and  contains  a  list  of 
lines  written  for  which  undergraduate  and  for  what  price. 
The  authorities  seem  to  have  been  wiser  at  Cambridge  and 
entailed  the  inalienable  drudgery  of  memorising. 

The  practice  of  ragging  and  general  schoolboyishness  seems 
still  to  be  popular  at  the  Scottish  Universities,  and,  from 
what  one  knows,  in  the  hostels  at  modern  Universities,  where, 
for  example,  the  bed-socks  of  a  Fresher  may  be  found  hanging 
from  the  lamp  of  the  common  room.  But  it  has  gone  from 
Oxford  except  perhaps  from  colleges  like  Keble,  where  a 
friend  tells  me  he  has  heard  nicknames.  The  ghost  of  it 
walks  only  on  Bump  Supper  nights.  When  pausing  in  the 
discreet  avenues  of  Oxford  gardens,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that 
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Samuel  Johnson  omitted  to  see  his  tutor  because  he  was 
“  sliding  in  Christ  Church  Meadow 

In  his  peroration,  Godley  foretold  a  further  change,  this 
one  more  fundamental,  perhaps.  After  paying  his  thanks  to 
the  gods  that  there  still  remained  in  Oxford  the  possibility 
of  a  few  days  of  idle  happiness,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  term,  he  wrote  : — 

"  Well,  let  the  idle  undergraduate  make  the  most  of  his  time  now ;  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  able  to  loaf  in  after-life.  Nor  (for  the  matter  of 
that)  will  his  successors  be  allowed  to  take  their  ease  here  in  Oxford  even  in 
the  summer,  in  those  happy  days  when  the  University  is  to  be  turned  into 
an  industrial  school,  and  a  place  for  the  education  no  longer  of  the  English 
gentleman,  but  the  British  citizen.  Will  that  day  ever  come  ?  The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  determined  that  it  shall.  But  perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  place 
will  be  too  much  for  it  yet.” 

Godley ’s  fears  have  been  partly  realised,  perhaps  for  better, 
perhaps  for  worse.  The  poor  scholar  is  back  again  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
open  to  the  poor  through  benefactions.  Then  with  the  slow 
monopolising  of  the  great  public  schools  by  the  rich,  the 
benefactions,  the  College  scholarships,  became  equally  their 
monopoly.  This  virtually  excluded  the  poor  scholar.  If  he 
went  up  at  all,  it  was  degradingly  as  a  sizar — half  scholar,  half 
servant.  By  James  I’s  time  the  Universities  were  practically 
the  preserves  of  the  rich,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
entirely  so.  Then  in  the  nineteenth,  elementary  education 
began,  and  continued  earnestly.  And  finally,  as  Mr.  G.  S.  M. 
Ellis  has  said,  “  the  Education  Act  of  1918  shows  that  after 
years  of  experiment  and  perhaps  of  error,  the  nation  accepts 
the  position  that  no  person  shall  be  debarred  from  obtaining 
the  type  of  education,  including  University  education,  by 
which  it  is  proved  he  is  able  to  profit 

The  advent  of  the  secondary-schoolman  into  the  older 
Universities  has  altered  them  as  completely  as  the  House  of 
Commons  was  altered  by  the  influx  of  Labour  M.P.’s.  In 
1919  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  could  still 
write  : — 

”  Where  a  liberal  education  is  concerned  the  student  must  be  an  amateur. 
He  must  not  think  of  what  his  study  ‘  will  lead  to.'  ...  He  must  treat 
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his  study  .  .  .  simply  as  a  delightful  and  self-sufficient  employment  of 
leisure  .  . 

But  it  seems  that  for  many  this  ideal  is  impossible.  Half 
the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  come  up  with 
scholarships  from  their  city,  or  county,  or  from  the  State. 
They  know  that  after  three  or  four  years  they  will  have  to 
begin  to  earn  their  living.  They  can’t  help  thinking  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  means  to  an  end — and,  of  course,  it  is  now 
the  same  with  most  of  the  other  undergraduates  from  public 
schools.  They  have  all  to  get  as  good  a  degree  as  possible, 
and  even  two  degrees,  each  as  good  as  possible  so  that  they 
can  cut  out  the  maximum  of  competition  when  they  come  to 
send  in  their  applications  for  scores  of  jobs.  In  Godley’s  days 
the  “  race  for  honours  ”  with  all  its  Darwinian  terrors  was 
already  changing  Oxford.  At  first  an  “  Honours-man  ”  was 
thought  a  certain  future  archbishop  or  prime  minister.  But 
by  1897  a  first-class  man  was  already  glad  to  push  into  a 
private  school  “  where  his  tenure  of  office  depended  largely 
on  the  form  he  [showed]  in  bowling  to  the  second  eleven  ”. 
If  these  were  the  conditions  then,  they  are  infinitely  more 
unpleasant  now.  The  numbers  at  the  Universities  are  higher 
now  than  ever.  Competition  is  as  keen  in  scholarship  as  in 
sport,  and  affects  probably  a  larger  number.  Even  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  with  good  degrees  fail  to  get  jobs,  and 
things  are  worse  among  graduates  of  the  new  Universities. 
The  secondary-schoolman  usually  finds  that  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  go  back  to  his  school  as  a  master.  If  he  proves  himself 
to  be  the  equal  of  the  best  scholars  from  the  public  schools, 
there  are  higher  chances  for  him.  He  may  get  into  the  Home 
Civil  Service.  But,  sometimes,  not  only  is  Oxford  a  means 
to  an  end,  but  it  is  a  pleasant,  even  beautiful,  means  to  an  end 
of  disillusion  and  bathos.  Oxford  has  roused  a  hunger  which 
it  alone  can  satisfy.  For  some  people  it  has  to  be  forgotten 
before  it  can  be  remembered  without  a  touch  of  bitterness. 
But  in  a  world  taut  and  racked  with  business  this  is  the  fate 
of  almost  anyone  leaving  the  older  Universities,  since  the  ideal 
of  a  liberal  education  is  scarcely  possible  literally  for  anyone 
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TOMO* 


By  G.  K.  Bradley 


Tomo — an  African  native — leaves  the  service  of 
the  Commissioner,  whose  personal  hoy  he  has  been 
for  ten  years.  With  his  wife  he  returns  to  his  village. 
This  simple  narrative  tells  of  his  experiences  there. 
While  it  is  primarily  fiction,  the  story  raises  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  that  Imperial  Adminis¬ 
trators  have  to  face — the  readjustment  to  native 
society  of  a  native  trained  to  European  ways. 


V 

Tom  stood  up  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  He  looked  at  the  mound  of  earth  he  had  just 
thrown  up  and  bent  down  again  to  run  the  soil  through 
his  fingers. 

“  It  has  no  strength”,  he  muttered. 

He  called  to  Saliya  who  was  planting  seed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  garden,  and  together  they  returned  to  the  village  through 
the  swift  darkening  twilight.  They  were  tired  and  did  not 
talk,  but,  before  he  went  to  sleep,  Tom  had  some  business  to 
transact. 

He  walked  across  to  Wandawanda’s  hut.  He  found  him 
alone,  crouched  over  his  fire.  His  greeting  was  not  cordial. 

“  You  have  come  ?  ” 

“  I  have  come  for  money.” 

Wandawanda  laughed.  ”  I  have  no  money.  You  will  wait.” 
”  You  have  cattle  in  the  kraalf* 

”  I  do  not  want  to  sell  them.” 

“  No,  but  I  will  take  two  heifers  instead  of  my  money.” 

”  We  pay  more  for  cattle  than  when  you  were  last  at  home.” 
Tom  insisted  on  two  beasts  and  Wandawanda  refused  to 
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pay  more  than  one.  The  discussion  continued  far  into  the 
night  and  it  seemed  as  though  yet  another  journey  to  Kachamba 
must  be  made.  Then  Tom  remembered  something  of  which 
he  had  often  heard  his  master  speak.  He  placed  a  proposition 
before  his  debtor  : 

“  I  will  take  one  cow  and  with  her  all  the  manure  from  inside 
the  kraal.” 

Wandawanda  looked  at  him  amazed. 

“  Do  men  pay  for  dirt  where  you  have  been  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  want  the  dirt  to  put  upon  my  garden,  and  you  shall 
carry  it  there.” 

“  But  why  do  you  want  me  to  waste  my  time  like  that  ? 
Wait  for  the  rest  of  the  money ;  it  will  do  you  more  good  than 
a  pile  of  dirt.” 

“  I  am  not  a  fool.  That  dirt  will  make  my  mealies  grow. 
It  will  take  you  a  month  to  carry  it  to  the  garden  and  it  would 
cost  me  a  pound  to  hire  women  for  the  work.” 

The  discussion  soon  ended  now.  Wandawanda  did  not 
grasp  the  reason  for  his  labour,  but  he  did  realise  that  he  had 
never  been  offered  work  at  a  pound  a  month  before.  He 
agreed  to  begin  the  next  morning  and  Tom  went  to  his  hut  well 
pleased  with  the  bargain  he  had  struck.  He  would  make  more 
than  a  pound  by  selling  his  surplus  mealies  to  the  white  men. 

He  told  Saliya  all  about  it,  but  she  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

”  Do  not  worry  about  the  lightning  when  it  is  far  away, 
for  the  wind  may  change”,  she  quoted. 

Tom  grunted.  Her  habit  of  speaking  in  irrelevant  proverbs 
was  one  of  the  few  things  about  her  that  he  did  not  like. 

Wandawanda  told  Langiwe  all  about  it  also. 

“  He  is  mad”,  he  said. 

“  He  is  a  wizard”,  she  replied,  and  left  him  wondering  again 
whether  this  really  was  so. 

Langiwe  did  not  think  that  this  novel  desire  for  manure  was 
a  manifestation  of  witchcraft  any  more  than  she  had  thought 
the  former  matter  was  a  raising  of  the  dead,  but  she  felt  sore 
because  everyone  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  own  injury, 
and  she  was  nursing  her  revenge.  She  was  glad,  however. 
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for  her  own  reasons,  that  the  usual  two  shillings  had  been 
forgotten. 

Early  next  morning  Wandawanda  started  carrying  the 
manure,  and  Tom  started  to  hoe  it  into  his  mealie  mounds. 
As  each  mound  was  finished  Saliya  planted  the  seed.  For  a 
month  they  worked. 

When  the  last  mound  was  finished  the  green  was  showing 
on  the  first,  for  a  shower  of  rain  had  fallen.  After  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  until  the  grass  and  weeds  should  necessitate 
cultivation  between  the  mounds. 

Tom  spent  his  time  shooting  in  the  bush  behind  the  village 
and  talking  to  his  friends.  Every  morning  was  cloudless  and 
the  parched  lands  quivered  in.  the  blistering  heat  so  that  men 
took  to  sitting  by  the  river  to  rest  their  eyes.  The  water  was 
always  blue  and  the  reeds  a  refreshing  green.  At  times,  more¬ 
over,  a  breeze  would  drift  upon  the  water. 

By  two  o’clock  little  white  clouds  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
with  rounded  tops  and  flattened  undersides,  would  drift  up 
from  the  east,  and,  an  hour  later,  black  rainclouds  would 
climb  over  the  horizon.  By  four  o’clock  it  would  be  getting 
sultry  and  the  black  clouds,  marching  steadily  on  some  wind 
of  the  upper  air,  would  be  showing  the  screen  of  rain  they 
trailed  behind  them  across  the  hills.  It  seemed  to  the  anxiously 
watching  eyes  of  those  whose  lives  depended  on  it  that  the 
rain  shunned  the  village  of  set  purpose.  Every  day  the  clouds 
divided  and  one  would  say,  “  It  is  raining  at  Manjua’s  ”,  and 
another,  “  They  are  lucky  up  the  river.” 

Yet  not  every  day,  for  once  in  the  first  week  and  twice  in 
the  second  the  screen  came  steadily  on  to  drench  the  village 
and  the  mealie-gardens  in  a  glistening  shower. 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  hour  in  the  African  year  than  that 
after  an  early  shower,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  the 
awakening  earth  smell  so  pungent  after  rain. 

Thus  three  showers  fell  before  the  end  of  October  and  then, 
as  ever,  the  clouds  vanished  for  a  spell,  leaving  the  red  earth 
and  the  young  red  leaves  upon  the  trees  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sun.  No  man  who  could  help  it  left  the  darkness 
of  his  hut  while  the  sun  was  still  above  the  trees.  Young 
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growth  hardened  but  did  not  increase.  The  leaves  on  the 
trees  changed  colour,  so  that  the  hill-sides  no  longer  glowed 
bronze  against  the  steely  sky,  but  assumed  the  inconsistent 
hue  of  verdigris. 

At  last  the  rounded  clouds  with  flattened  undersides  appeared 
again,  and  behind  them  marched  the  thunder-clouds,  darker 
and  more  thickly  piled  than  upon  their  first  arrival.  Rain  fell 
at  the  end  of  November,  heavy  storms  with  forked  lightning, 
and  thunder  that  made  men  run  to  place  charms  outside  their 
huts  and  dogs  to  cower  under  the  beds  within. 

The  time  of  waiting  was  over.  It  rained  nearly  every  evening 
and,  during  December,  the  sun  was  veiled  before  it  reached 
its  zenith.  The  young  com  grew  and  Tom’s  grew  faster 
than  the  rest.  He  was  well  pleased  with  his  experiment 
and  did  not  heed  his  father’s  grumbling  :  “  What  foolish¬ 

ness  is  this  ?  The  white  men  do  this  thing  but  my  father 
never  did.  What  is  good  for  the  white  man  is  not  good 
for  the  black”.  Other  people  came  to  stare  but  no  remarks 
were  made. 

On  January  the  fifth  the  sky  did  not  cloud  over.  Tom  and 
Saliya  spent  the  day  in  their  garden  weeding  between  the 
plants.  Tom’s  mealies  were  five  feet  high  and  those  in  his 
father’s  garden  barely  three. 

By  the  fifteenth  men  began  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  sky  again. 
By  the  twentieth  their  eyes  were  frightened.  There  was  talk  of 
hunger  round  the  evening  fires. 

The  lower  leaves  of  the  mealies  were  turning  yellow  and  the 
com-silk  was  showing  on  stems  that  were  only  half  their  proper 
height. 

Tom’s  garden  was  suffering  like  the  others  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  drought  breaking. 

As  he  returned  disconsolate  to  the  village  he  heard  some 
women  talking  in  a  hut,  and  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  name.  With  a  start  he  recognised  Langiwe’s 
voice.  He  had  almost  forgotten  her  existence. 

“  Dirt  from  the  kraal  .  .  .  what  medicine  ...”  Her  voice 
sank  and  he  could  hear  no  more. 

He  wondered  vaguely  if  there  was  trouble  in  the  air.  Saliya 
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said  that  she  had  heard  nothing  and  remarked  that  the  baby 
was  off  his  food. 

Three  days  later  a  summons  came  from  Mpanga,  and  Tom 
became  suddenly  frightened. 

He  found  his  father  in  consultation  with  the  Elders  of  the 
village.  Tom  greeted  the  company  and  asked  why  they  wished 
to  see  him.  There  was  a  marked  reluctance  to  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  but  finally  Mpanga  said  : 

“  The  mealies  are  withering  in  the  gardens  and  the  old  men 
say  that  Leza  is  angry - ” 

“  No  !  interrupted  another  greybeard  angrily,  “  It  is  not 
Leza,  it  is  the  spirits  of  our  fathers.’* 

“  Well,  God  or  our  fathers,  it  matters  not.  The  rain  has  died 
in  the  hills  where  we  see  it  falling  every  day,  and  will  not  return 
to  the  village  again.  We  shall  see  hunger  and  die.” 

“  We  shall  see  hunger,  father,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  The 
white  men  have  not  taught  me  to  bring  the  rain.” 

“  Enough  of  your  white  men  !  ”  thundered  the  same  old 
man,  who  was  of  a  choleric  disposition.  “  We  have  a  doctor 
of  our  own  who  has  failed.  It  is  you,  with  your  white  men’s 
ways,  that  have  brought  this  misfortune  upon  us.” 

“  What  have  I  done  ?  ’* 

“  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  think  the  placing  of  cattle  dung 
upon  the  gardens  is  something  new  for  all  of  us  ?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  telling  us  io  put  it  there  for  years.” 

“  Wandawanda  and  the  women  had  not  heard  of  it.” 

“You  have  no  eyes,  my  son”,  put  in  Mpanga.  “Wanda¬ 
wanda  has  not  heard  of  it  because  he  has  never  been  here  when 
the  Boma  has  come.  He  is  always  late  with  his  tax  and  hiding 
in  the  bush.  Women  ?  Women  have  no  ears  for  aught  but 
foolishness.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  Why  have  we  never  done  what  the  white  men  say  is 
good  ?  ”  asked  his  father. 

“  Because  you  never  do  anything  that  your  fathers  have  not 
done  before  you.” 

“  E-eh,  that  is  why  !  Our  stomachs  might  be  full  for  a  while 
but  our  fathers  might  be  angry  and  make  them  emptier  than 
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they  were  before.  Look  at  the  gardens  now.  Will  our  stomachs 
be  full  when  three  moons  have  died  ?  ** 

The  old  man  sat  back. 

Tom  could  say  nothing.  He  knew  the  uselessness  of 
argument. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  he  asked  respectfully  after  a  few  minutes 
silence. 

No  one  had  any  suggestion  to  make. 

“  I  have  no  wisdom  from  the  white  men  to  mend  this  matter.” 

“  From  the  white  men,  no,  but  what  of  yourself  ?  ”  insin¬ 
uated  a  cunning-eyed  old  man  sitting  at  the  back,  whom  Tom 
recognised,  with  sudden  apprehension,  as  Langiwe’s  father. 

Mpanga  turned  to  him  : 

”  What  words  are  these,  Nyamayapansi  ?  That  case  is 
settled.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed”,  mumbled  the  offender,  gathering  his 
cloth  about  his  knees  in  his  embarrassment ;  “  I  forgot.  Yes, 
of  course.  I-I  am  old  and  do  not  remember  things.” 

Tom  was  dismissed.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

No  one  had  the  courage  to  suggest  any  punishment,  for 
Mpanga  was  his  father,  and  an  autocrat. 

Tom  returned  to  Saliya  more  depressed  than  ever  and 
completely  puzzled. 

“  I  have  learned  to  think  these  things  are  foolish”,  he  com¬ 
plained  to  her ;  “  but  others  will  say  it  is  I  who  am  the  fool.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  ”  She  seemed  absent-minded  and  was 
looking  at  the  baby  anxiously. 

“  What  of  that  ?  They  will  drive  us  from  the  village.” 

“  Yes  ” 

“  What  can  I  say  ?  Perhaps  they  are  right.” 

”  No  ” 

‘‘  How  do  you  know  }  Whisky  is  for  the  white  man,  but 
not  for  the  black.  Perhaps  manure  is  the  same.” 

Saliya  did  not  answer.  She  took  her  husband’s  hand  and 
put  his  finger  in  the  baby’s  mouth. 

There  was  a  tooth — the  first,  and  it  was  on  the  upper 
jaw. 

Now  Tom  understood  why  she  was  so  absent-minded. 
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His  cup  was  full.  No  baby  would  be  allowed  in  the  village  who 
had  cut  a  top  tooth  first.  It  would  be  lucky  if  it  was  not  killed. 
The  accepted  custom  was  for  an  aunt  to  carry  it  into  the  bush 
on  her  back  and  there  let  it  fall,  and  run  away  without  looking 
behind  her. 

“  It  is  we  who  are  bewitched !  ”  moaned  Tom. 

“  We  must  go’^  said  Saliya. 

“Where.?” 

“  To  work  again.” 

“  E-eh,  to  work  again.  I  will  think  about  it.” 

Tom  did  not  have  much  time  to  think,  for  the  very  next  day 
the  blow  fell. 

Saliya,  with  the  baby  on  her  back,  was  drawing  water  from 
the  river,  when  the  baby  cried  and  his  brand-new  tooth  was 
displayed  to  the  horror-struck  gaze  of  Langiwe,  who  was 
standing  near  at  hand.  She  said  nothing,  but  her  natural 
horror  giving  place  to  malicious  glee,  she  ran  to  tell  her  brother. 
How  fortune  favoured  her  ! 

Saliya  left  her  pitcher  at  the  river’s  brink  and  ran  to  Tom. 
She  saw  him  talking  to  a  stranger  in  the  village,  a  stranger 
dressed  in  a  smart  blue  suit  and  yellow  shoes.  She  knew  him 
for  a  servant  of  the  white  men,  but  felt  no  kinship  with  him  by 
reason  of  his  hair,  which  was  long  and  plastered  back  with 
cheap  brilliantine,  so  that  scarce  a  crinkle  showed ;  and  his 
manner,  which  was  as  unpleasant  as  his  appearance.  She  went 
to  their  hut  and  waited. 

Tom  returned  morose  and  ruminative,  and  when  she  broke 
her  news  to  him  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  We  will  leave  to-morrow”,  he  said.  “  I  knew  we  could  not 
stay,  and  to-morrow  is  as  good  as  any  other  day.” 

“  Who  is  the  stranger  in  the  village  ?  ” 

“  He  is  the  capitao  of  a  white  man  who  has  come  to  shoot 
hippo  for  their  hides.  He  sleeps  at  Manakwe’s  village.” 

“  What  did  he  want  ?  ” 

“  He  was  looking  for  a  man  who  can  show  his  master  where 
the  hippo  lie.” 

“  Did  you  agree  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  maybe  they  will  give  me  work.” 
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“  They  may  not  allow  you  to  bring  a  woman  with  you.” 

“  I  will  not  go  alone.” 

Tom  was  irritated  and  curt.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and 
disappeared  among  the  huts. 

It  was  an  hour’s  walk  to  the  white  man’s  camp  and  Tom  did 
not  enjoy  it.  His  troubles  weighed  heavily  upon  him  and  the 
prospect  of  starting  life  again  with  a  strange  master  was  not 
pleasant. 

He  found  the  white  man  sitting  outside  his  tent  and  drinking 
though  the  sun  was  still  well  above  the  trees.  The  capitao 
introduced  him  in  Kitchen- Kaffir  : 

”  This  man  from  the  village  can  show  you  the  hippo.”  He 
did  not  say  Bwana, 

The  white  man  turned  upon  him  : 

“  Tell  the  filthy  Kaffir  to  be  ’ere  at  six  o’clock,  and  if  I  don’t 
shoot  four  of  the  brutes  by  twelve,  I’ll  skin  ’im !  ”  He  shouted 
and  was  drunk. 

Tom  understood  English. 

”  I  would  like  work,  Bwana‘\  he  said  and  produced  his 
reference  book. 

“,/-bloody-^o«a.  You  show  us  the  hippo ;  that’s  your  job.” 

Tom  began  to  think  that  work  with  this  man  was  the  last 
thing  he  wanted,  but,  not  being  quick  to  realise  his  own  feelings, 
he  tried  again  : 

”  I  good  boy,  Bwana^  I - ” 

”  ’Strewth  !  ”  roared  the  bearer  of  the  white  man’s  burden. 
”  Cheek,  eh  ?  I  said  NO — ikona.  Futsak !  ”  With  the  last, 
which  among  Tom’s  people  was  a  word  reserved  for  dogs,  a 
whisky  bottle  hurtled  through  the  air.  Tom  fled.  The  white 
man  called  for  another  bottle  and  was  soon  cursing  amiably 
the  fate  that  made  him  have  to  deal  with  niggers. 

As  Tom  entered  the  village  he  was  met  by  a  piccanin  running. 

“  They  want  you,  Tom.”  Receiving  no  answer  but  a  scowl, 
he  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him.  Wizards, 
and  especially  cross  ones,  were  best  avoided. 

Outside  Mpanga’s  hut  Tom  found  the  entire  village  assem¬ 
bled.  He  asked  his  father  roughly  what  the  trouble  was  and 
sat  down.  He  was  too  depressed  and  angry  to  pay  much 
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attention  to  what  was  said,  and  he  knew  exactly  what  was  going 
to  happen. 

There  was  much  talk  about  and  about,  an  impassioned 
speech  from  Wandawanda,  a  modest  confirmation  from 
Langiwe  :  calling  up  the  dead,  influencing  the  bones  them¬ 
selves  by  his  wizardry,  bringing  famine  to  the  village  by  his 
challenge  to  their  ancestors  and,  last  and  worst  of  all,  a  devil- 
born  child. 

Even  Langiwe ’s  improbable  story  of  rape  was  believed. 
Ordinarily  the  people  would  have  laughed  at  that,  but  now  they 
gnashed  their  teeth. 

At  last  there  w'as  silence  and  Tom  realised  that  he  was 
expected  to  make  his  defence.  What  was  the  good  ?  He  did 
not  even  stand  up. 

“  You  lie.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  he  asked,  almost  indifferently. 

“  Prove  that  they  lie,  my  son”,  murmured  Mpanga,  himself 
allied  finally  with  the  accusers. 

Murmurs  arose  at  the  back  ;  and  Tom  could  see  them  trying 
to  push  Wandawanda  forward.  Finally  they  forced  him  to  his 
feet. 

“  If  he  is  not  guilty  of  these  sorceries  against  the  village”, 
he  suggested,  ”  let  it  be  proved  after  the  custom  of  our  fathers. 
Let  us  go  to  the  bush  to-morrow  and  dig  a  mtuabvi  root.  We 
will  boil  the  water  here  and  in  the  evening  let  the  brew  be 
cooked  for  drinking  with  the  dawn.  If  he  is  an  innocent  man 
the  spirits  will  surely  make  him  vomit;  if  not,  why — he  will 
die.” 

This  speech  was  greeted  with  approval  by  some  of  the 
older  people,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  younger  men  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  such  drastic  measures.  Most  of 
them  thought  the  whole  business  foolish  but  were  too  few  in 
numbers  to  dare  to  flout  the  Elders.  Finally  one  of  them  stood 
up: 

“  Mpanga,  our  father”,  he  began,  “  let  us  beware  of  the 
Government  in  this  affair.  We  want  no  killing  done.  Let 
Tomo  undergo  the  other  test  our  fathers  used.  Let  him  dip 
his  hands  in  boiling  water.  If  he  is  guilty  his  hands  will 
blister  and  we  can  drive  him  out.  We  have  travelled  and  have 
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seen  the  prison  at  Broken  Hill  where  men  who  have  killed  are 
hung  by  the  white  men.  Let  us  be  careful  therefore.” 

The  meeting  was  instantly  divided.  Some  shouted  for  the 
mwabvi  test  and  some  for  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water.  Every 
man  began  to  argue  with  his  neighbour.  Mpanga  alone  sat 
silent  upon  his  stool,  his  cunning  old  brain  bemused  by  the 
heaviness  of  his  heart  and  barely  able  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  finding  a  middle  way  to  suit  both  parties,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  save  his  son’s  life. 

After  many  minutes  he  suddenly  raised  his  hand  for 
silence  : 

“  My  children,  I  have  heard  your  words.  It  seems  to  me 
that  my  son  is  not  a  wizard  ” — an  angry  murmur  rose  among 
the  crowd.  “  Wait !  ”  roared  the  old  man,  “  I  have  not  finished. 
I  say  he  is  not  a  wizard.  He  is  merely  a  foolish  boy  who  thinks 
himself  a  white  man.  He  has  not  the  sense  to  see  that  he  is 
as  black  as  I  and  that  by  aping  the  white  man  he  is  doing  ill 
to  all  his  people.  Maybe  to-night  has  shown  him  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  what  he  has  been  doing  to  us.  How  say  you,  Tom  ?  ” 

Tom  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  Then,  above  the  rising 
tumult  of  the  angry  crowd,  he  shouted  : 

“  My  father  is  right.  I  came  back  to  our  village  thinking  in 
my  heart  to  forget  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  and  to  live  as 
you  old  ones  live.  Did  I  not  bring  presents  and  pay  honour  to 
Saliya’s  mother  ?  Did  I  not  spear  a  hippo  ?  Only  when  the 
time  for  garden  work  arrived  did  I  seek  to  make  my  mealies 
grow  as  I  have  seen  them  grow  on  the  white  man’s  land.  To¬ 
night,  my  brothers,  you  have  shown  me  how  I  have  made  the 
spirits  angry.  When  last  you  summoned  me  I  began  to  see, 
but  now  I  know.  Believe  me,  you  old  ones,  I  have  learned  and 
I  will  offend  no  more.” 

But  the  Elders  rose  and  railed  upon  him  as  one  man,  furious 
and  disbelieving.  Wizard  or  mere  ape  of  the  white  man, 
Tom  was  a  danger  to  the  village.  As  for  repentance — tcha  ! 
He  was  cunning  enough  to  show  that.  Proof  1  Proof  1  Let 
him  prove  that  he  would  change  his  heart,  if  he  could.  In 
any  case  the  child  must  die. 

Then  Mpanga  played  his  trump  card  : 
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“  Proof  ?  E-eh,  you  must  have  proof.  Listen  well,  my 
people.  If  Tom  be  indeed  my  son  he  has  not  lied  to  you.  If 
he  is  a  Mukaonde  he  will  obey  and  show  the  spirits  how  un¬ 
wittingly  he  erred.  He  will  take  this  devil-born  child  of  his 
to  one  who  will  leave  it  in  the  bush.” 

There  was  a  shout  of  applause. 

Once  more  Tom  sat  silent,  fingering  the  collar  of  his  shirt. 
Suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  blazing  eyes  : 

”  My  child  ?  I  kill  my  child  ?  Fools  !  Dogs  !  You  almost 
persuaded  me  !  Leave  your  mtvabvi  in  the  forest  for  I  would 
surely  die  of  it.  Do  not  put  your  water  on  the  fire,  for  my  hands 
would  surely  blister.  I  know  the  foolishness  of  these  things 
and  that  your  minds  are  as  the  mud  on  the  walls  of  your  huts. 
You  think  a  child  must  die  because  of  a  single  tooth  !  What  is 
strange  to  you  is  wizardry.  What  is  wisdom  you  think  impiety. 
I  am  black  but  I  am  not  a  bullock  to  wallow  for  ever  in  mud 
like  you.  I  go  to-morrow  early  and  my  child  goes  with  me.” 
He  turned  to  Wandawanda.  “  This  case  is  yours,  my  friend, 
but  fear  not;  I  will  not  complain  to  Kachamba  again.  I 
pity  you,  for  how  should  you,  who  still  sit  opposite  a 
tree,  know  aught  of  the  jealousy  of  women.  Father,  I  say 
good-bye  to  you  now,  before  these  people,  for  you  are  one  of 
them.” 

Unable  to  speak  any  more,  he  left  them,  and  when  he  had 
disappeared  into  the  rapidly  falling  darkness  his  accusers 
scattered  in  silence  to  their  huts. 

That  night  Tom  lay  on  his  bed  cursing  all  savages  but 
vowing  that  he  would  never  work  for  a  white  man  of  the  sort 
he  had  met  that  day.  Supposing  he  took  Saliya  to  another 
village  and  settled  down  there  to  live  very  quietly  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  the  customs  of  the  tribe  ?  So  they  might  find 
rest.  Yet,  might  not  the  urge  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  prove 
too  strong  for  him,  and  matters  become  even  worse  among 
strangers  than  they  were  among  his  friends  and  relations  here  ? 
Saliya  seemed  as  undecided  as  himself.  They  had  so  long 
looked  forward  to  retiring  to  the  village  and  living  there  to 
grow  old  in  prosperity  and  ease.  They  were  both  so  tired,  and 
whichever  road  they  took  there  was  only  darkness  to  be  seen. 
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They  argued  far  into  the  night. 

VI 

In  the  early  dawn,  before  anyone  was  awake,  Tom  left  the 
village,  carrying  his  yellow  box  upon  his  head,  followed  by 
Saliya  with  the  baby  on  her  back. 

The  path  by  which  they  had  so  gloriously  returned  a  few 
months  before,  ran  past  the  village  a  hundred  yards  up-river. 
It  was  one  of  those  native  high-roads,  by-products  of  civilisation, 
that  intersect  Central  Africa  from  end  to  end.  To  the  west 
it  led  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  forest  and  swamp  to  the 
dark  recesses  of  Portuguese  West  Africa.  To  the  east  it  led  to 
the  railway  line  and  the  Katanga  copper  mines.  In  years  gone 
by  savages  from  the  west  had  come  this  way  seeking  experience 
of  the  white  men  and  the  money  they  paid  for  labour.  Having 
acquired  both  these  doubtful  benefits,  the  first  adventurers 
returned  and  the  stream  of  travellers  began  to  grow. 

Now,  even  at  this  early  hour,  two  strings  of  figures  were 
passing  each  other  in  the  hollow  where  the  village  path  joined 
the  high-road  :  four  men  going  east,  clad  in  loincloths,  old 
and  tattered,  with  spears  on  their  shoulders  from  which  dangled 
bundles  of  unshelled  mealie-cobs,  and  three  men  going  west 
with  women  following  behind,  the  men  in  shirts  and  shorts, 
the  women  in  bright  dresses  with  kerchiefs  round  their  heads, 
and  men  and  women  alike  carrying  unwieldy  loads  wrapped 
for  safety  in  sacking  and  coloured  cloth.  The  sacking  was 
stencilled  freely  with  “  DIAMOND  CEMENT.” 

When  Tom  saw  these  people  passing  in  front  of  him,  he  had 
stopped  to  leave  them  passage.  Now,  as  the  eastern  sky  grew 
pale,  and  the  last  faint  stars  dwindled  in  the  west,  he  lifted  his 
burden  once  again  and  they  started  up  the  hill. 


THE  END. 
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By  Thomas  Kelly 

The  misty  dusk  was  deepening  into  dark  when  Thady 
Mullaley  hurried  across  the  fields  to  the  house  of  his 
nearest  neighbour.  In  his  mind  there  was  more  than 
doubt  as  to  the  mentality  of  his  twin  brother. 

“  It’s  me  opinion  ”,  he  gasped  to  Brian  O’Dee,  “  that  me 
brother  Felim  has  gone  a  bit  wrong  in  the  head.” 

“  Yerra,  don’t  be  talking  foolish  !  ”  Brian  said  gravely. 

”  But  I  tell  you  there’s  signs  of  quareness  on  him.” 

”  Aren’t  we  all  more  or  less  slanted  in  the  upper  storey, 
only  we  don’t  show  it  or  know  it  ?  ”  Brian  commented. 

“Ah,  but  our  Felim  has  took  to  talking  to  himself.  He 
does  be  stepping  backwards  and  forth,  the  way  he’d  make 
believe  there  was  the  second  person  in  it.” 

“  Maybe  there’s  the  sudden  knowledge  come  to  him  that 
he  spoke  too  often  to  people  with  less  sense  than  himself  ?  ” 

“  But  he  does  it  too  sarious  ”,  Thady  remarked.  “  And 
*tis  me  belief  that  reading  too  many  of  them  ould  books  has 
turned  his  head.  He’s  always  at  them.” 

“  But  isn’t  it  great  sense  and  wisdom  he’d  get  from  books  ?  ” 
Thady  questioned.  “  I  don’t  read  them  myself,  but  I  heard 
that.” 

“  ’Twas  yourself  that  said  one  time  he  was  an  ould  woman 
of  a  man,  the  way  he’s  cooked  and  washed  for  the  pair  of  us 
all  those  years.” 

“  He  surely  was  the  aiqual  of  a  woman  about  the  house  ”, 
Brian  admitted. 

“  Too  much  of  the  house  he  had  ”,  Thady  vowed,  “  and 
signs  on  him  now  !  Never  was  he  the  one  to  be  giving  me 
a  hand  with  the  digging  or  the  drilling  for  the  little  crop. 
Never  to  help  with  the  sowing  or  the  reaping.  Always  the 
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ould  book  near  his  elbow,  and  he  stretching  the  eyesight 
to  follow  the  words.  He  was  never  one  to  mix  or  meddle 
with  the  neighbours.  That’s  why  he’s  gone  too  much  into 
himself,  or  the^ brain  of  him,  maybe,  to  be  getting  too 
muddled  .  . 

“  Oh,  sure  that’s  often  the  way  with  the  quiet  sort.  There’s 
no  share  of  harm  in  it  at  all.  It’s  only  to  a  well-learned  man 
the  like  would  happen.  Sure  you’re  not  afraid  of  him  ?  ” 

“  It’s  not  of  meself  I’m  thinking  at  all.  It’s  what  I  often 
heard,  that  once  a  man  gets  the  little  screw  loose,  ’twill  keep 
on  getting  looser  and  looser  .  .  .” 

Day  after  day  Thady  noticed  that  Felim  was  becoming 
more  peculiar.  Worst  sign  of  all,  he  began  to  wander  round 
the  roads  by  himself.  It  was  on  one  of  these  aimless  journeys 
that  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  policeman. 

“  And  who  might  you  be  now  ?  ”  the  man  in  uniform 
questioned. 

“  I  might  be  the  King  of  America  ”,  Felim  answered. 
”  But  I’m  not.  And  you  should  know  that  ’tis  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  that’s  standing  before  you.” 

“  Do  you  tell  me  that  now  ?  ”  the  policeman  said,  scratching 
his  head. 

“  Have  you  not  noticed  ”,  Felim  went  on,  “  the  great  stir 
is  in  the  air  this  day,  and  the  great  shoal  of  blackbirds  that 
is  drifting  to  the  East  ?  ” 

“  li^have  not,  then  !  ”  the  policeman  said,  fixing  his  eye 
closely  on  Felim.  “  I  can  only  see  a  swarm  of  midges  that’s 
the  divil’s  own  warrant  for  tickling  your  nose.  I  think  you 
should  be  going  home,  if  you  have  any  home  to  go  to.” 

“  How  dare  you  talk  like  that  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  1  ”  Felim  made  a  threatening  movement  towards  the 
policeman  with  an  old  stick  he  was  waving  around  him.  “  I 
walk  me  own  country  as  I  plase.” 

“  Now,  my  dacent  man  ”,  the  policeman  pleaded,  “  don’t 
take  me  up  short  like  that.  I  only  said  what  I  said  because 
it’s  my  duty  to  do  whatever  the  Lord- Lieutenant  orders.  It’s 
your  bodyguard  I  want  to  be,  and  to  guide  you  safely  home 
to  your  castle.” 
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“Well,  maybe  you  know  your  business  now”,  Felim 
admitted.  “  You  go  first,  down  that  lane  !  ” 

The  neighbours  soon  knew  that  a  policeman  had  brought 
Felim  Mullaley  home.  They  foresaw  what  would  happen. 
“  Poor  Felim,  the  crathure  ”,  they  told  one  another,  “  will 
be  a  certified  madman  before  the  night  falls.  It’s  to  the  big 
house  outside  the  town  they’ll  be  taking  him,  and  never  its 
walls  he’ll  lave  once  he’s  clapped  inside.” 

But,  for  Thady’s  ears,  they  tempered  the  tale. 

“  Sure  it’s  the  grandest  thing  all  out  that  could  happen 
to  him  ”,  they  explained.  “  Belike  they’ll  bring  him  to  the 
fine  hospital  for  such  as  is  too  learned  and  too  gende  for  a 
place  like  this.  Well  cared  for  and  seen  to,  he’ll  be.  Nurses 
and  maids  to  wait  on  him,  and  all  the  nourishment  and  comfort 
you  could  think  of.  ’Tis  a  happy  man  he’ll  be  from  that  day, 
and  never  a  worry  on  him  about  the  rent  or  the  roof  over  him.” 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  car  came  to  remove 
Felim.  On  it  there  sat  two  policemen  and  two  men  who 
looked  very  dignified  as  they  questioned  poor  Felim.  The 
frightened  Thady  tried  in  vain  to  batde  against  them  all. 

“  Let  you  lave  your  hands  off  him  !  ”  he  yelled.  “  He’s 
no  more  cracked  than  the  child  unborn.  A  simple  man  that 
wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly  !  It’s  yourself  must  be  mad,  to  come 
with  all  this  show  of  disgrace  to  the  house  of  a  dacent  pair 
of  ould  men  that  never  had  harm  or  badness  in  their  minds  ...” 

Felim  was  very  interested  in  the  proceedings.  He  watched 
the  man  who  was  busy  writing  at  the  kitchen  table,  repeating, 
“  Take  that  down  now.  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  !  ”  Like 
a  child  playing  some  game  of  make-believe,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  to  the  car,  a  policeman  sitting  on  each  side  of  him. 
And  never  once  did  he  look  at  Thady  as  the  car  moved  away. 

For  many  days  Thady  bemoaned  his  loneliness.  He  fared 
badly,  cooking  and  tending  for  himself.  But  the  neighbouring 
women  took  pity  on  him  for  a  while.  They  came  in  turn  to 
see  to  the  more  pressing  domestic  tasks,  while  Thady  sat 
complaining  of  his  misfortune. 

“  A  great  shame  entirely  it  is,”  he  would  wail.  “  Taking 
away  poor  Felim  that  could  bake  a  cake  nearly  as  good  as  a 
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woman!  It’s  the  min  all  out  will  fall  on  me  little  crop  if  I 
have  to  be  coming  in  from  the  field  to  wash  up  a  cup  for  me 
tay,  or  even  try  to  wash  the  shirt  itself  for  me  back.  And  that 
crathure  of  a  man  as  simple  in  his  doings  as  the  infant  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  walk.” 

As  the  days  lengthened  to  weeks,  the  women  of  the  village 
began  to  drop  their  journeyings  to  Thady’s  cottage.  As  well 
as  he  could  he  tended  the  house  and  the  farm.  He  was  almost 
beginning  to  forget  Felim,  when  somebody  suggested  that  it 
was  time  he  should  find  out  how  the  brother  was  getting  on. 

”  Bedam  but,  you’re  right !  ”  Thady  admitted.  “  I  should 
go  to  see  him  right  enough.  I’ll  do  it  surely  the  minit  I 
get  someone  going  into  the  town  who’ll  give  me  a  lift  to  the 
big  house.” 

Brian  O’Dee  brought  Thady  in  his  cart  to  the  gates  of  the 
Mental  Home.  Thady  went  in,  and  obeyed  the  beckoning 
finger  of  a  fat  man  who  sat  behind  a  big  book  in  a  little  office. 

”  What’s  your  business  here  ?  ”  the  fat  man  in  the  blue 
uniform  asked  him. 

”  It’s  a  brother  of  me  own  that  ye  have  within  here  with 
ye  ”,  Thady  explained. 

“  To  be  sure  it  is  ”,  the  fat  man  said,  nodding  his  head. 

”  I  came  to  see  how  he’s  doing.” 

”  He’s  doing  the  grandest  ever  you  saw.  Indeed,  he  could 
hardly  be  doing  betther.  We’re  looking  after  him  well.” 

”  I  wouldn’t  doubt  ye  I  ”  Thady  said  gratefully.  “  It’s 
terrible  thankful  I  am  to  ye  all.” 

”  He’s  one  of  the  best  and  quietest  patients  we  have  ”, 
the  official  continued. 

“  Do  you  tell  me  that,  now  ?  I  was  afraid  he  might  get 
a  trifle  troublesome  with  ye,  though  he  was  always  a  quiet 
man.” 

“  He  gave  us  less  trouble  than  any  other  one  we  ever  had 
in  here.  You  wouldn’t  be  wanting  to  see  him  now  ?  ” 

”  I  would  not,  then  ”,  Thady  answered,  “  if  you  don’t  mind ; 
I’d  be  kind  of  scared  of  going  into  the  place.  And  maybe, 
afther  all  the  trouble,  he  wouldn’t  recognition  me  at  all.” 

”  It’s  the  wisest  thing  you  not  to  go  near  him  ”,  the  fat 
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man  agreed.  “  But  I’ll  tell  him  you  called,  and  that  I  told 
you  how  grand  he  was  doing.” 

“  Well,  ’tis  you’ll  be  the  dacent  man  if  you’ll  do  that  for 
me  ”,  Thady  finished,  as  he  turned  to  leave.  ”  I’ll  be  obliged 
to  you,  out  and  out.” 

“  I’ll  do  it  and  welcome  ”,  the  man  behind  the  big  book 
called  after  Thady.  Then  he  cocked  his  head  on  one  side 
and  said  to  himself :  “I  wonder  now  who  that  poor  fellow 
is  ?  I  don’t  suppose  he  has  a  brother  in  here  at  all.  There’s 
quare  people  outside  that  gate  as  well  as  inside  it.” 

Thady  was  troubled  as  he  walked  the  half-mile  into  the 
town.  He  reproached  himself  with  his  want  of  courage  in 
not  going  in  to  see  Felim.  But  he  would  pretend  to  Brian 
O’Dee  and  the  rest  of  the  Lisnacullen  folk  that  he  had  seen 
him.  “  I’m  a  coward  ”,  he  told  himself  as  he  dallied  round 
the  shops  so  that  Brian  might  not  think  he  had  been  too  quick. 
“  I  was  afraid  I’d  see  the  blank  stare  in  Felim ’s  eyes,  or  that 
I’d  see  him  raving  wild  with  the  stick  of  him  waving  the 
likes  of  an  admiral’s  sword.  Or  maybe  me  great  fear  was 
that  he’d  ask  me  to  take  him  away  from  that  place.  Aye,  I 
couldn’t  bear  it  if  he  asked  me  that  .  .  .” 

Then  he  rehearsed  the  story  he  would  tell  the  neighbours. 
When  Brian  O’Dee  asked  how  poor  Felim  was,  hejwas 
ready  for  him. 

“  He  looks  betther  than  I  or  you  ever  saw  him  looking  ”, 
he  replied.  “  He’s  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  best  day  ever 
he  was.  To  talk  to  him  you’d  say  he  was  as  sensible  and  as 
sane  as  yourself.” 

“  Belike  they’ll  soon  be  letting  him  out  so  ”,  Brian  com¬ 
mented. 

“  Oh,  he  had  no  talk  of  coming  out  at  all.  He’s  forgot 
all  about  that,  you  know.  And  them  in  charge  wouldn’t 
think  of  letting  him  out.  He  might  get  the  little  turn  agin 
any  minit.  He’s  as  content  where  he  is  as  the  flowers  of 
May.” 

For  days  afterwards  the  men  and  women  of  the  village 
were  coming  to  Thady  to  hear  the  news  of  his  brother.  So 
he  told  them  much  the  same  tale  as  he  told  Brian  O’Dee, 
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being  very  careful  to  stress  Felim’s  dislike  of  returning  home. 
But  the  sense  of  his  deception  began  to  weigh  heavily  on  his 
mind.  What  if  the  man  at  the  big  gate  had  pretended  that 
Felim  was  really  better  than  he  actually  was  ?  Maybe  poor 
Felim  was  in  the  padded  cell !  At  night,  especially,  Thady’s 
thoughts  tormented  him.  He  would  picture  Felim  roving 
round  the  grounds  of  the  Mental  Home,  his  grey  hair  unkempt, 
his  eyes  staring  into  vacancy,  his  arms  waving  wildly  while 
he  chattered  nonsense  to  himself.  One  evening  he  could 
stand  the  remorse  no  more.  He  went  over  the  fields  to  Brian 
O’Dee. 

“  It’s  sort  of  seen  to  me,  Brian  ”,  he  explained,  ”  that 
Felim  isn’t  doing  so  well.  Would  you  lend  me  your  ass-cart 
to  go  into  the  town  to-morrow  ?  ” 

”  I’ll  lend  it  and  welcome  ”,  Brian  answered.  **  Maybe 
it’s  how  you’re  not  feeling  so  well  yourself  aither  ?  ” 

”  I’m  kind  of  lonely  in  meself,  Brian.  If  you  wouldn’t 
mind.  I’d  like  to  stay  here  to-night.  It’s  lonesome,  and  a 
man  to  be  by  himself  with  the  long  night  falling.” 

On  the  day  following,  Thady  showed  no  great  anxiety  to 
start  on  his  nine-mile  journey  to  the  town.  But  when  Brian 
brought  the  harnessed  donkey  to  the  door,  he  was  willing 
enough  to  leave. 

”  You’ll  be  back  by  tay-time  ?  ”  Brian  queried  as  he  started. 

“  I’ll  be  back  long  before  that  ”,  said  Thady. 

But  night  had  fallen  when  Brian  O’Dee  heard  the  rumble 
of  his  donkey-cart  up  the  lane  to  Thady  MuUaley’s  house. 

”  Isn’t  that  a  quare  turn  for  Thady  to  do  ?”  he  commented 
to  his  wife.  ”  To  be  taking  the  donkey  to  his  own  place 
instead  of  laving  him  with  me  ?  ” 

”  Maybe  it’s  troubled  the  poor  man  is  ”,  Thady’s  wife  said. 
‘‘You  slip  over  yourself  and  hear  the  news.  Maybe  the 
poor  brother  is  bad  entirely.” 

Brian  found  his  donkey  tethered  to  the  cottage  door.  The 
house  was  in  darkness  except  for  a  gleam  from  the  new  fire 
of  peat  which  the  old  man  was  kindling  as  he  knelt  by  the 
kitchen  hearth. 
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“  God  save  all  here  !  ”  Brian  called,  groping  his  way  over 
the  threshold. 

“  God  save  yourself,  whoever  you  are  !  ” 

Brian  O’Dee  scurried  back  to  the  kitchen  door. 

“  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  whoever  are  you  at  all  ?  ” 
he  asked  hoarsely.  “  Don’t  say  you’re  Felim,  and  you  a 
certified  madman  !  ” 

“  ’Tis  meself,  surely  ”,  the  old  man  answered.  “  But  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  me  at  all,  Brian  O’Dee.” 

“  But — Thady  ?  Where’s  Thady  ?  Don’t  say  anything 
happened  to  him  ?” 

“  He’s  inside  in  the  big  house.” 

“  What !  In  the  madhouse  ?  ” 

“  Some  calls  it  that,  surely.” 

“  Glory  be  to  God  !  But  what’s  gone  wrong  at  all  ?  ” 

“  His  own  doing,  his  own  doing  ”,  Felim  repeated.  “  He 
came  in  this  day  to  see  meself,  and  he  found  me  out  in  the 
wide  field  and  I  sitting  in  the  sun  on  a  bench.  We  sat  talking 
for  a  great  while  about  the  things  of  the  parish  and  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  he  talking  as  sound  as  you  might  yourself. 
Up  and  down,  past  and  forth,  near  us  was  walking  men  in 
every  stage  of  madness,  talking  and  gibbering  to  them¬ 
selves  till  they’d  nearly  drive  you  cracked  to  be  listening  to 
them.” 

“  And  is  it  not  cracked  you  are  at  all  yourself  ?  ”  Brian 
asked. 

“  Poor  Thady  sat  there  telling  me  how  everything  was, 
even  to  saying  that  all  me  books  was  just  as  I  left  them  ”, 
Felim  continued.  “  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  stood  up  and 
began  walking  back  and  forth  like  the  other  men  was  in  it. 
I  could  see  the  strange  glint  in  his  eyes,  the  quare  twist  on 
the  face  of  him.  *  Go  back  and  read  your  books  ’,  ses  he  to 
me,  ‘  for  it’s  here  is  my  place  now.  The  books  went  to  your 
head,  but  it’s  the  dark  nights  in  the  lonely  house  that’s  gone 
to  mine.’  I  tried  to  talk  sense  to  him,  but  *twas  no  good. 
‘  Go  back  and  cook  and  wash  for  yourself  ’,  ses  he.  So  then 
I  took  him  across  to  the  big  house,  and  up  to  the  room  where 
I  slept.  I  coaxed  him  a  bit,  and  at  last  we  changed  clothes. 
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I  saw  ’twould  be  best  to  lave  him  there,  and  meself  to  come 
back  here.” 

“  And  is  it  the  truth  you’re  telling  me  ?  ”  Brian  asked. 

“I’m  telling  you  what  happened  this  day.  But  the  warder 
at  the  big  gate  near  spoiled  it  all.  Poor  Thady  forgot  to  tell 
me  that  he’d  come  in  an  ass-cart.  I  was  just  outside  the  gate 
without  a  hindrance,  for  the  pair  of  us  is  much  of  a  size  and 
I  with  Thady ’s  cast  of  fathures,  when  I  heard  a  great  shout 
from  the  lad  in  the  gate  office.’’ 

“  So  he  recognitioned  you  ?  ’’  Brian  suggested. 

“  He  did  not,  then.  ‘  Are  you  going  away  without  your 
ass  and  cart  ?  ’  ses  he.  ‘  What  ass  and  cart  ?  ’  ses  I.  Then 
lie  pointed  to  the  little  ass  which  was  tied  to  the  big  gate.’’ 

“  Me  own  ass,  is  it  ?  ’’ 

“  The  ass  that  poor  Thady  had  tied  there.  So  I  turned  back 
and  sat  into  the  cart  and  drove  away  here.  ‘  You’re  a  funny 
man  ’,  the  lad  in  the  office  shouts  afther  me,  ‘  to  forget  your 
own  ass  and  cart.  Be  rights.  I’m  thinking,  ’tis  you  we  should 
have  inside  here,  instead  of  your  brother.’  But  wasn’t  it 
himself  was  the  funny  man,  Brian  O’Dee,  not  to  know  that 
it  was  the  truth  he  was  saying,  and  no  great  joke  to  be  in  it 
at  all  ?  ’’ 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  Irish  dispute  has  gone  faster  and  further  than  anyone 
foresaw.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  afforded  the  British 
Government  a  justification  for  refusing  to  acquiesce  in 
his  proposed  abolition  of  the  oath  because  the  reply  to  Mr. 

Thomas  undoubtedly  suggests  that  the  whole 
basis  of  the  Treaty  is  to  be  contested.  The 
oath  has  at  best  a  sentimental  value  and,  as 
has  been  said  here  before,  I  think  it  foolish  for  Great  Britain 
to  insisc  on  a  test  repugnant  to  some  who  may  be  called  on  to 
take  it  as  a  condition  of  rendering  public  service.  It  is,  further, 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
which  now  governs  the  situation.  If  Australia  or  Canada 
proposed  to  abolish  the  oath  of  allegiance  it  is  inconceivable  that 
serious  resistance  would  be  offered.  Ireland  cannot  indeed 
abolish  it  against  the  will  of  England  without  incurring  a 
reproach  of  bad  faith  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  test  was  accepted 
under  the  threat  of  war,  and  this  fact  will  lessen  the  disesteem 
produced  by  such  repudiation  of  a  pledge.  It  is  not  a  breach 
of  covenant  for  reasons  of  gain.  Mr.  de  Valera  shows  himself 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  pecuniary  honour  and  his  speech  to 
his  constituents  contained  a  statement  implying  that  the  land 
annuities  would  be  paid  if  it  were  proven  that  they  were  due. 
He  said  “  proven  to  us  ”  ;  but  even  Mr.  de  Valera  will  presum¬ 
ably  admit  that  proof  must  be  made  before  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

Graver  issues  are,  however,  raised.  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  be 
expected  to  yield  on  the  sentimental  point  if  this  is  to  be  only 
a  preface  to  demands  for  evacuation  of  the 
Sited*****  naval  bases.  The  question  of  partition  is 
raised  also  ;  but  this  is  academic  because 
everyone  knows  that  no  British  Government  either  would  or 
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could  force  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  accept  citizenship 
of  an  Irish  Republic  outside  the  Empire.  There  is  however 
not  the  faintest  suggestion  that  if  the  sentimental  demand  as  to 
the  oath  were  conceded,  Mr.  de  Valera  would  then  acquiesce 
in  or  accept  the  other  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  its  implications. 
Yet  obviously  it  is  his  hope  that  if  a  break  in  the  association  is 
made,  it  will  be  made  from  the  other  side  ;  and  in  fact  there 
appear  to  be  many  people  in  England  who  would  be  for  applying 
the  most  formidable  sanction,  and  that  is,  expulsion  of  the 
Free  State  from  the  Commonwealth.  This  would  suit  Mr.  de 
Valera  who  is  an  idealist,  and  prefers  complete  independence 
at  any  cost.  It  would  suit  him  the  better  because  presumably 
all  citizens  of  the  Free  State  would  be  allowed,  if  they  chose, 
to  declare  British  nationality  and  continue  to  live  in  Ireland  as 
resident  aliens.  In  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  do 
not  share  his  way  of  thinking  would  be  disfranchised.  It 
would  however  not  please  those  whose  sons  and  daughters 
may  desire  a  career  in  the  English  public  and  municipal  services; 
and  this  is  a  large  element  even  among  Irish  Catholics.  Econo¬ 
mically,  Ireland  would  still  supply  English  markets,  but  the 
chance  of  preferential  terms  would  be  gone.  Mr.  de  Valera 
would  probably  be  glad  to  force  matters  to  a  head  before  the 
value  of  this  advantage  is  fully  realised,  and  before  Ireland  has 
come  to  count  on  it.  Again,  Irish  workmen  would  continue  to 
come  over  for  the  work  which  Englishmen  are  not  easily 
induced  to  accept — rough  outdoor  occupations.  They  would 
however  lose  the  chance  of  unemployment  benefit,  and  con¬ 
ceivably  immigration  might  be  restricted.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  all  these  things  would  seem  to  Mr.  de  Valera 
desirable,  so  that  for  his  mentality  the  sanction  is  less  deterrent 
than  might  be  imagined.  Herein  lies  the  danger  that  matters 
may  be  pushed  to  breaking  point. 

England  stands  to  lose  materially  much  less  than  Ireland  by 
separation;  however,  England  is  entitled  to  say,  it  is  for  Ireland 
to  decide.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  not  a  majority  either  in  the  Dail 
or  in  the  Senate.  But  it  seems  very  improbable  that  Mr. 
Cosgrave  would  be  willing  (if  he  could)  to  defeat  him  on  the  Bill 
for  deleting  the  obligation  to  take  the  oath.  The  result  would 
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be  a  new  general  election  in  which  abolition  or  retention  of  the 
oath  would  be  the  sole  issue  ;  and  although  there  are  people 
who  vehemently  desire  its  retention — probably  about  equal  in 
numbers  to  those  who  vehemently  desire  its  abolition — they 
are  an  inconsiderable  majority,  and  the  mass  of  the  electors 
have  no  strong  feeling  one  way  or  other.  Yet  they  would  dis¬ 
like  to  feel  that  the  oath  is  being  forced  down  their  throats. 
Mr.  de  Valera  on  that  single  issue  would  come  back  with  a 
large  majority,  and  the  real  problem  would  not  have  been 
seriously  faced.  This  is,  whether  the  Irish  Free  State  shall 
remain  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  or  shall  take 
its  chance  outside.  Mr.  Cosgrave,  Mr.  Blythe,  and  their 
party,  most  of  whom  were  as  active  against  the  old  British  rule 
as  Mr.  de  Valera  or  any  of  his  following,  say  frankly  that  in 
their  judgment  Ireland  will  have  more  freedom  and  more 
security  within  the  association  ;  and  in  the  last  resort  they  will 
secure  to  Ireland  the  chance  to  vote  on  this.  But  the  longer 
that  decision  is  postponed,  the  better  for  all  real  interests 
concerned  in  it. 


Meantime  all  goes  on  tranquilly  ;  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his 
ministers  need  none  of  the  police  protection  which  Mr. 

Cosgrave *s  colleagues  found  necessary.  It 
^(^ind  however  announced  that  land  annuities  are 

not  being  regularly  paid  to  the  Irish  State, 
and  though  the  machinery  for  collecting  them  exists,  it  cannot 
be  employed  without  considerable  friction.  A  couple  of 
additional  tariffs  have  been  imposed,  one  on  agricultural 
machinery  which  will  help  one  long  established  and  competent 
firm,  but  will  not  lower  prices  to  the  farmers  :  the  other,  on 
flowers  which  can  do  no  harm  and  may  do  much  good.  At  this 
moment  in  April  spring  flowers  are  farther  advanced  in  County 
Wicklow  than  in  Touraine,  and  Cork  should  be  far  ahead  of 
Wicklow.  In  agriculture.  Dr.  Ryan,  the  new  minister,  cannot  as 
yet  make  any  important  changes,  for  seed-time  is  past ;  but 


he  is  pledged  to  a  great  extension  of  tillage.  This  may  cost 
taxpayers  a  deal  of  money  ;  but  in  essence  he  is  not  likely  to 
upset  the  work  done  for  improvement  of  Irish  stock  by  his 
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predecessor,  Mr.  Hogan,  whom  the  late  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
called  “  the  best  minister  of  Agriculture  in  Europe.” 


Horace  Plunkett  had  a  right  to  speak,  for  he  it  was  who 
established  that  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  whose  work  has  gone  on  without 
Plunkett**^*  a  break  for  nearly  forty  years.  Plunkett  was 
nothing  of  a  speaker,  he  had  no  gift  for  moving 
crowds  or  even  assemblies  ;  but  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift 
for  influencing  powerful  individuals.  Both  the  Balfours  were 
prepared  to  listen  to  him  and  let  him  have  his  way  ;  Sir  Edward 
Grey  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  across  the  water 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  ranked  among  those  whose  support  he 
could  count  on.  The  reason  was  simple.  Plunkett’s  person¬ 
ality  carried  with  it  assurance  of  his  sincerity  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  and  he  was  eminently  persuasive.  Goodness 
radiated  from  him  ;  and  though  he  was  himself  almost  ascetic, 
he  kept  to  the  full  the  winning  hospitality  of  a  well  bred  Irish 
gentleman.  He  had  not  the  ordinary  interest  of  his  class  in 
sport  yet  he  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  sportsmen  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  just  because  of  his  passionate  desire  to  see  the 
life  of  Ireland  enriched  and  ennobled  at  all  points,  he  was 
easily  the  friend  of  all  men  of  letters.  The  most  important 
alliance  of  his  life  was  with  A.  E.,  the  mystic  and  poet  who  was 
also  a  trained  accountant  and  a  journalist  who  could  make 
agricultural  economies  delightful  reading.  But  one  secret  of 
Plunkett’s  hold  on  the  public  in  England  and  in  America  was 
his  admiration  for  any  man  who  could  write  quickly  and 
efficiently.  He  himself  was  much  bitten  with  the  itch  for 
writing  but  was  a  slow  and  difficult  worker  ;  and  with  an  odd 
humility  he  looked  up  to  any  journalist  who  could  set  out 
things  lucidly  without  much  delay.  Since  his  home  became 
a  kind  of  public  guest  house  to  which  all  were  directed  who 
came  to  enquire  about  Ireland,  a  succession  of  publicists  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  not  only  received  his  hospitality  and 
got  all  the  information  he  could  procure  them,  but  found  them¬ 
selves  sincerely  regarded  by  this  remarkable  man  as  men  of 
remarkable  talents.  No  wonder  they  spoke  well  of  him. 
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Those  who  met  him  in  politics  found  him  less  easy  :  he  always 
wanted  to  rank  both  as  Unionist  and  as  Nationalist,  which  led 
to  many  embarrassments.  But  when  for  once  there  was  an 
attempt  made  in  the  Irish  Convention  to  get  outside  of  party 
politics  he  as  chairman  flung  himself  into  the  work  with  a 
passion  of  energy.  No  ailments  of  body,  and  they  were  many 
and  painful,  could  keep  him  from  restlessly  turning  every 
stone  that  lay  in  his  road.  As  for  his  courage,  I  go  back  to  a 
phrase  he  himself  used  of  another  Irishman  ;  “he  would  fight 
a  circular  saw”.  Nothing  daunted  him,  morally  or  physically  ; 
and  only  last  summer  in  his  eightieth  year,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  was  prevented  from  flying  single-handed. 

The  chief  need  of  our  time  is  the  rationalization  of  nation¬ 
alism  ;  and  unhappily  things  do  not  look  very  bright  at  the 
moment  for  it.  The  plain  man  is  disposed 
Nationalism  to  agree  with  the  General  Council  of  Fascismo’s 
pronouncement  that  there  are  too  many  con¬ 
ferences.  It  is  however  a  moment  of  general  elections  and  no 
psychological  circumstances  could  be  less  conducive  to  the  use 
of  reason — except  those  of  war,  and  these  are  also  existing. 
Under  the  influence  of  war  psychology,  the  new  Manchu  state 
has  refused  to  admit  to  its  territory  the  Chinese  delegate.  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo,  who  is  deputed  to  be  part  of  the  international 
commission  of  enquiry  over  which  Lord  Lytton  presides. 
This  is  not  reassuring.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  international  machinery  by  conferences 
has  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting  at  Shanghai.  Even  against  war 
psychology,  rationalization  modifies  the  play  of  nationalist 
fury.  In  Germany,  another  storm  centre.  President  Hinden- 
berg  has  been  re-elected  with  a  poll  of  about  twenty  million 
votes  ;  and  he  is  taken  to  be  no  more  than  rationally  nation¬ 
alist.  But  Herr  Hitler,  certainly  no  rationalizer,  polls  thirteen 
million  and  a  half  :  and  this  figure  is  likely  to  impress  French 
electors  more  than  Hindenberg’s  victory.  It  is  hardly  reas¬ 
suring  that  the  German  government  has  felt  obliged  to  suppress 
all  the  Nazi  organizations  which  had  a  military  character. 
Whatever  may  happen  in  Prussia,  M.  Tardieu  in  France  will 
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probably  gain  increased  strength  at  his  forthcoming  polls, 
since  the  omens  in  Germany  do  not  strengthen  French 
pacificism.  It  is  therefore  worth  considering  how  this  will 
affect  chances  of  rationalization — especially  since  a  furious 
outcry  was  raised  when  it  was  announced  that  M.  Tardieu 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  would  hold  private  and  friendly  conference 
in  London.  What  came  positively  of  that  meeting  we  do  not 
know,  except  by  messages  to  the  public  to  the  effect  that 
both  statesmen  were  glad  to  have  met.  We  know,  negatively, 
that  it  did  not  lead  to  agreement  at  the  subsequent  official 
Four  Power  Conference  on  the  Danubian  Question  when  the 
representatives  agreed  that  something  must  be  done  quickly 
but  could  not  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Was  it  there¬ 
fore  worth  while  that  Mr.  MacDonald  should  have  ruffled 
some  susceptibilities  by  meeting  M.  Tardieu  ? 


Broadly  speaking,  those  outside  France  who  love  France 
would  be  deeply  concerned  if  they  saw  France  break  away  from 
'  the  policy  of  Aristide  Briand  ;  and  although 

PoKcy  Tardieu  and  Briand  worked  together  in 

several  governments,  Victor  Margu^ritte  in 
his  recent  book  on  Briand  represents  Tardieu  as  standing  for 
Poincare’s  principles  (or  as  he  would  prefer  to  put  it,  Poincar6’s 
obsessions)  and  therefore  against  Briand ’s  policy.  But  few 
books  have  ever  given  less  indication  of  a  judicial  spirit  than 
this  one  ;  it  is  hysterical  in  its  hates.  We  have  been  told  till 
we  are  sick  of  hearing  it  that  war  is  made  by  old  men,  and 
that  the  men  who  were  in  trenches  can  be  trusted  to  avoid 


another  war.  I  myself  profoundly  agree  with  the  latter  of 
these  observations  and  for  that  reason  have  confidence  in 


M.  Tardieu.  When  the  war  began  he  was  a  minor  minister, 
and  on  rejoining  the  army  was  attached  to  G.H.Q.  But  when 
it  became  clear  that  this  was  not  la  guerre  courte^  he  left  his 
privileged  position  and  saw  out  the  rest  as  a  company  officer — 
it  appears,  with  great  distinction.  At  all  events  any  company 
officer  in  trenches  learnt  exactly  what  war  meant  in  1914-18. 
Frenchmen  of  M.  Tardieu’s  type  do  not  say,  “  We  will  never 
allow  war  again  ”  :  they  say,  “Never  if  we  can  avoid  it  ” ;  and 
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mean  it.  It  appears  also  that  M.  Tardieu  has  held  several 
ministries  and  in  each  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  adminis- 
trator.  In  short,  although  a  brilliant  speaker  and  not  less 
brilliant  writer,  and  although  he  began  his  career  by  winning 
first  place  on  entrance  to  the  Ecole  Normals  Sup^eure^  he  has 
proved  himself  in  many  fields  a  thoroughly  efficient  man  of 
action  ;  and  such  a  balance  of  faculties  is  generally  a  good 
presage  that  their  owner  also  possesses  judgment.  I  think  also 
it  indicates  the  kind  of  Frenchman  that  Englishmen  will  most 
easily  understand  and  work  with  ;  and  when  the  question  of 
the  Danubian  States  is  again  approached — as  it  must  be — 
I  believe  that  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
leading  British  and  French  ministers  are  on  cordial  terms  of 
mutual  comprehension. 


Sir  Walter 
Scott 


This  year,  the  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  death,  is  to 
be  marked  by  many  celebrations — and  very  justly,  for  no 
other  writer  has  ever  been  so  completely  a 
national  hero.  Naturally,  literature  has  to 
take  a  great  hand  in  the  business  of  reviving 
in  public  memory  that  valiant  presence  and  that  romantic 
career.  There  are  different  ways  of  going  about  it,  and  Dame 
Una  Pope  Hennessy  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in  a  way  that  will 
make  it  new  to  those  who  have  only  studied  Lockhart.  She 
belittles  the  youthful  passion  which  after  three  years  was 
dashed  by  the  lady’s  choice  of  another  suitor  ;  she  marvels 
“  how  much  Scott  sentimentalised  over  it  in  his  later  age”. 
Anybody  who  remembers  the  extraordinary  vibration  in  those 
passages  of  the  Journal  that  tell  how  this  old  wound  broke 
out  again  in  the  hour  of  financial  ruin  will  marvel  rather  at 
Dame  Una’s  choice  of  a  word  here.  None  the  less,  they  may 
be  grateful  to  her  for  her  lively  sketch  of  Scott’s  more  pros¬ 
perous  love  affair,  and  of  the  gay,  good-humoured  French¬ 
woman  whom  he  married.  Here  and  throughout,  one  feels 
that  the  writer  has  long  been  in  touch  with  people  who  pre¬ 
served  the  gossip  that  was  current  in  Scottish  town  houses 
and  country  houses  while  Sir  Walter  was  still  a  living  lion. 
This  is  naturally  much  less  reverential  in  tone  than  Lockhart’s 
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version  of  the  same  facts  :  for  instance,  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  choice  of  his  first  country  cottage  at  Lasswade  was  dictated 
by  its  nearness  to  Melville  Castle,  where  lived  Henry  Dundas, 
the  dispenser  of  patronage.  Credatjudaus.  Scott  was  shrewd 
enough,  and  anxious  to  secure  fortune,  but  not  with  any  such 
disgustingly  instinctive  aptitude  as  is  here  assigned  to  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  got  on  rapidly  for  one  predominant 
reason.  People  liked  him.  Few  men,  first  and  last,  have  ever 
been  so  generally  liked  and  this  book  seems  a  little  deficient 
in  feeling  either  for  the  man  or  for  his  work.  For  instance 
Dame  Una  may  be  right  in  her  very  interesting  suggestion  that 
Scott  described  his  own  courtship  in  poignantly  autobio¬ 
graphical  passages  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermann,  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  realise  that,  if  so,  it  inspired  only  one  of  his  most 
mediocre'  performances. 

But  one  gets  a  vivid  impression  of  Lady  Scott’s  housekeeping, 
of  Scott’s  prowess  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  of  many  details 
that  seem  to  have  come  from  contemporary  observation.  Yet 
the  characterisation  of  Sir  Walter’s  talk  as  a  mere  succession  of 
anecdotes  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  what  is  recorded 
by  such  an  observer  as  Cockburn — still  less  with  Byron’s 
love  for  Scott’s  company. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  gossipy  memoir  to  Mr.  Buchan’s 
“  re-cutting  of  some  of  the  lines  of  Lockhart’s  imperishable 
memorial,”  and  the  critical  exposition  which 
^Lif?”*^****  accompanies  this  pious  exercise.  After  all, 
the  titles  of  the  two  books  tell  their  story 
Dame  Una’s  is  The  Laird  of  Abbotsford ^  Scott  in  his  social 
character ;  Mr.  Buchan’s  is  Sir  Walter  Scotty  the  national 
hero  with  all  his  honours  about  him. 

If  a  rival  biographer  may  speak  freely,  I  am  glad  that  Mr. 
Buchan’s  book  was  withheld  till  this  occasion,  or  one  which 
I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  have  published  would  never 
have  been  written.  From  his  standpoint,  as  from  mine,  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  life  was  mainly  an  affair  of  abridging 
Lockhart.  It  is  possible  that  if  Mr.  Buchan  had  not  been  thus 
anticipated,  his  book  might  have  had  a  different  shape,  and  he 
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might  have  sought  to  retell,  not  merely  to  recall,  the  story. 
In  that  case  he  must  have  ended  (as  Dame  Una  Pope  Hennessy 
does)  with  the  tragic  and  dramatic  close  of  Scott’s  life.  Now 
his  work  has,  and  I  think  rightly,  taken  on  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  funeral  discourse,  a  panegyric,  if  you  will — provided  the  word 
gets  its  proper  meaning.  It  is  an  address  to  that  great  company 
all  the  world  over  who  on  this  occasion  desire  to  hear  Sir 
Walter  praised.  The  events  of  his  career  are  therefore  reviewed 
for  better  ascertainment  of  the  grounds  on  which  praise  should 
be  justified  ;  and  Scott’s  work  is  examined,  as  the  recital 
goes  on,  with  increasing  thoroughness  as  its  importance 
develops.  Not  more  than  merit  of  the  second  rank  is  claimed 
for  those  narrative  romances  in  verse  which  succeeded  so 
amazingly  ;  though  their  originality  is  emphasised  and  an 
admirable  phrase  bids  us  note  how  “  the  place  names  mark 
the  course  like  the  posts  in  the  stadium”.  But  in  them  were 
already  found  poems  of  another  order  :  lyrics  which  “  fore¬ 
shadowed  what  the  novels  were  to  reveal,  a  Shakespearian 
gift  of  producing  little  snatches  of  music  which  fit  into  their 
place  with  an  exquisite  and  effortless  aptness”.  Mr.  Buchan 
even  makes  the  claim  that  “  in  his  greater  lyrics  Scott  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  final  mystery  of  the  poet”.  I  should  have  added 
a  caution  that  they  must  not  be  compared  with  the  work  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley  or  of  Keats,  for  they  are  too  unlike  in 
kind.  But  set  them  beside  the  songs  of  Burns  or  Shakespeare 
and  they  will  stand  the  test. 

His  study  of  the  novels  one  by  one  is  satisfying,  no  less  by 
what  it  censures  than  by  what  it  praises  ;  and  all  this  criticism 
is  skilfully  woven  in  with  the  biography,  as  is,  of  course,  also  the 
discussion  of  Scott’s  relations  to  the  Ballantynes  and  to  Con¬ 
stable.  It  was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  fortune  that  the  man 
so  inevitably  indicated  for  this  task  should  have  been  not  only 
a  novelist,  bred  in  Scott’s  own  Border  country,  familiar  with 
every  inflection  of  its  charm,  but  should  also  be  deeply  versed 
in  the  mysteries  of  printing  and  publishing.  On  the  matter 
of  the  publishing  transactions,  with  all  their  implications, 
Mr.  Buchan  draws  the  lines  with  a  different  emphasis  from 
Lockhart,  yet,  in  the  main,  in  agreement  with  him  ;  and  by  no 
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means  as  does  Dame  Una  Pope  Hennessy,  who  seems  to  think 
that  James  Ballantyne’s  contribution  to  the  partnership  was  at 
least  comparable  to  that  of  Scott’s.  Surely  she  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  a  proof  corrector  ;  or  even  of  a  reviser — 
however  serviceable  such  assistants  may  be — (and,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Buchan  would  have  been  the  better  for  some  J.  B.  At 
least  three  errors  in  his  book  will  remain  as  a  consolation  to 
other  shortcomers). 

But  the  pith  of  the  matter  is  Mr.  Buchan’s  summing  up. 
Were  his  book  simply  a  biography,  there  would  be  little 
justification  for  these  final  chapters,  on  “  The  Writer  ”  and 
“  The  Man  ”  ;  but,  being  as  it  is,  a  sort  of  funeral  oration, 
the  whole  recital  of  events,  the  appraisement  of  individual 
actions,  and  the  detailed  criticism,  lead  naturally  up  to  this 
large  and  general  panegyric — for  I  hold  to  the  word. 

After  a  century  it  is  inevitable  that  praise  should  have  a 
defensive  aspect :  especially  towards  critics  of  the  man’s  own 
household.  Scott  the  Writer  is  defended  against  Stevenson’s 
strictures,  Scott  the  Man  against  Carlyle’s.  Yet  had  anyone 
in  presence  of  Stevenson  or  of  Carlyle  taken  on  him  to 
“  lightly  ”  Sir  Walter,  either  of  these  Scotsmen  would  have 
turned  defender  on  the  instant,  and  to  some  purpose.  The 
true  enemy  to  Scott’s  fame  is  not  this  or  that  assailant,  it  is 
public  indiflFerence.  How  widespread  that  may  be,  it  is  hard 
to  be  certain.  But  here  at  least  we  have  Scott  held  up  again  to 
the  utmost  admiration,  not  set  apart  on  a  pedestal,  but  broad- 
based  on  common  earth  ;  and  the  one  who  praises  him  shows 
on  every  page  of  his  book  so  wide  a  familiarity  with  literature 
of  the  present  and  the  past,  and  speaks  with  such  authority 
the  language  of  contemporary  criticism,  that  indifference  may 
feel  itself  in  some  danger  of  being  out  of  date.  For  Mr.  Buchan 
is  an  advocate  possessing  the  supreme  merit  of  self  confidence, 
and  though  never  pontificating,  he  pronounces  with  a  decision 
that  never  hesitates.  And  “  what  for  no  ?  ”  Through  five 
generations  men  and  women  have  found  ennobling  enjoyment 
when  they  turned  to  Sir  Walter  ;  and,  let  the  enjoy ers  be  many 
or  few  in  our  day,  it  is  no  feeble  folk  that  Mr.  Buchan  speaks  for. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Law’s  article  is  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen  at  the  moment.  The  quiet  which 
had  descended  over  the  Irish  scene  was  rudely  broken  by  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
accession  to  power.  The  events  which  have  followed  in  the  last  few  weeks 
have  made  the  newspaper  bill  boards  look  like  those  of  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Law,  whose  father  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  became  a 
Member  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Parliament  in  June,  1927. 

"  Observator  ”  must  remain  anonymous.  His  study  of  Australia’s 
needs  in  Imperial  trade  constitutes,  we  venture  to  think,  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  and  clarified  exposition  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
press.  .  .  O.  M.  Green’s  vivid  articles  on  the  Far  East  have  appeared 
regularly  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  throughout  the  recent  crisis.  For  over 
twenty  years  Mr.  Green  was  the  Editor  of  the  North  China  Daily  Herald. 
Mr.  William  McFee  {Oil,  and  The  Hairy  Ape)  is  a  novelist,  a  ship’s 
engineer,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Fortnightly. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  whose  Chaucer  is  being  talked  about  at  the 
moment,  contributes  a  stimulating  essay  in  The  Virtues  of  Revolution. 
Fortnightly  readers  will  remember  Mr.  H.  G.  Luke’s  amusing  paper  in  the 
January  number,  which  dealt  with  the  romance  to  be  found  in  the  margins 
of  history.  Freaks  of  Freedom  concerns  itself  with  the  sovereignty  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  four  minute  states  in  Europe.  Mr.  Luke  is  Governor  of 
Malta. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson,  who  is  on  the  lecturing  staff  of  London  University, 
has  contributed  before  to  the  Fortnightly  Review,  notably  Things  in  Heaven 
in  the  Fortnightly  for  March,  1930.  With  this  issue  the  Fortnightly  brings  to 
an  end  Mr.  K.  G.  Bradley’s  Narrative  of  African  Life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly  is  a  pla5nvright,  but  his  main  work  is  as  a  surveyor  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  Manchester.  This  is  his  first  appearance  in  the  Fortnightly. 

.  .  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  continues  his  Monthly  Commentary  on  political 
and  literary  affairs. 

In  last  month’s  Notes  on  Contributors  it  was  inadvertently  stated  that 
Lord  Gorell’s  “  first  ”  novel  was  published  last  month.  We  are  reminded 
by  Lord  Gorell’s  publishers  that  the  book  published  in  March  was  Lord 
Gorell’s  eighteenth  book,  eleven  being  novels  and  five  volumes  of  verse. 
The  mistake  was  an  inexcusable  one,  as  Lord  Gorrell  is  widely  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  a  position  which 
he  has  adorned  for  the  last  five  years. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  LLOYD  GEORGE 


by  Reginald  Berkeley 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  REPARA¬ 
TIONS  AND  WAR  DEBTS,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd  Gwrge. 
Heinetnann.  35.  6d. 


In  the  matter  of  reparations,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  ten  years  ahead  of 
his  time.  He  found  some  people  in 
France  ten  years  behind  theirs.  This 
The  imique  authority  of  Mr.  Lloyd  is  irrefutable,  and  he  is  quite  right  to 
George  ensures  that  Ws  book  will  be  publish  it. 

widely  read,  and  this  is  well,  for  it  puts  Where  I  think  he  is  just  as  irrefutably 
the  problems  which  it  discusses  with  wrong,  is  in  singling  out  those  who 
a  simplicity  that  leaves  no  room  for  disagreed  with  him,  not  merely  for 
misunderstanding.  One  cannot  help  correction,  but  for  violent  vituperative 
regretting  that  it  necessarily  dwells  so  attack.  The  introduction  of  this  kind 
greatly  in  the  past.  Ten  years  of  mis-  of  thing  is  just  as  annoying  as  if  a 
representation  and  misattribution  have  scientist  should  break  off  in  the  middle 
driven  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  recall  the  of  expounding  his  theory  to  heap  con- 
facts  of  his  own  record  ;  and,  apart  tumely  upon  anyone  who  happened  to 
from  that,  the  plain  historical  truth  have  been  working  in  the  same  field, 
about  Reparations  and  War  Debts  has  and  had  arrived  at  incorrect  results 
an  obvious  place  in  any  attempt  to  It  is,  for  example,  proper  and  necesscur) 
plan  for  the  future.  But  what  is  of  to  explain  the  conflict  which  arose  ova 
greater  value  at  the  moment  is  to  be  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  revealing 
told  the  active  steps  Great  Britain  both  the  intransigeance  of  M.  Poincar^ 
could  and  should  take  towards  meeting  and  the  farsightedness  and  courage 
the  position.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sum-  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself.  But  is 
marizes  his  ideas  under  seven  heads  in  it  helpful  to  go  bounding  off  in  M. 
the  last  chapter,  ending  with  the  words,  Poincare’s  tracks,  pelting  him  with 
"  I  have  made  it  clear  that  in  my  own  ridicule,  rhetoric,  and  objurgation  ? 
view  no  measure  can  have  a  chance  Time  has  proved  that  M.  Poincare 
until  you  clear  out  of  the  way  this  was  wrong  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
rubble  of  war  ledgers.”  But  he  does  was  right.  Nothing  could  be  more 
not  develop  them  in  detail.  We  need  valuable  than  that  the  French  people 
a  second  book  in  which  each  of  his  should  recognize  this  fact,  even  ^d 
seven  propositions  is  expanded  into  one  they  only  admit  it  to  themselves.  A 
or  more  chapters.  The  propositions  plain  reasoned  statement,  temperately 
are  unassailable,  and  here  at  least  is  worded,  might  well  have  such  an  effect, 
one  reader  for  whom  their  expansion  But  anyone  who  writes  about  repara- 
and  publication  in  book  form  cannot  tions  ought  surely  to  remember  that 
be  made  too  soon.  candour  carried  to  the  point  of  rude- 

Having  said  so  much,  it  is  a  matter  ness  is  imlikely  to  awaken  anything 
of  real  regret  to  feel  myself  bound  to  but  resentment  among  M.  Poincare's 
make  an  adverse  criticism.  fellow  countrymen. 
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As  regards  Inter-allied  indebtedness, 
with  special  relation  to  the  American 
Debt  Settlement,  there  b  a  similar 
objection  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  events  have 
proved,  originated  the  only  sane  policy. 
He  caused  it  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Balfour  Note,  of  which  he  very  moder¬ 
ately  says  :  "  Its  reception  at  home 
and  abroad  was  discouraging  ”. 
Actually  it  was  received  in  this  country 
with  definite  hostility — led  by  the  late 
Lord  Northcliffe,  who  used  The  Times, 
with  all  the  combined  force  of  hb  own 
and  that  newspaper’s  dislike  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  dbcredit  the  whole 
proposal.  Most  of  the  Press,  being 
ready  to  see  evil  in  every  act  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s,  took  tone  from  The 
Times  or  sniffed  contemptuously.  All 
who  joined  in  that  monumental  piece 
of  stupidity,  with  whatever  sophistries 
they  may  now  try  to  salve  their  con¬ 
sciences,  are  hereby  enjoined  to  take 
what  comfort  they  can  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  have  contributed 
directly  and  powerfully  to  the  whole 
world  collapse  of  the  present  day.  For 
had  the  proposals  of  the  Balfour  Note, 
which  was  really  the  Lloyd  George 
Note,  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States — ^who  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
influenced  in  their  refusal,  perhaps 
decisivdy,  by  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Rress — there  would  be  to-day  no 
economic  crisis,  no  gold-glutted  nations 
unable  to  trade,  no  bankrupt  states 
in  the  same  dbability,  no  volcano  in 
Germany  threatening  eruption,  no 
breadlines  in  the  United  States  them¬ 
selves  . Once  again  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  was  ten  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  Such,  it  can  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  will  be  the  verdict  of  hbtory. 

But  here,  unhappily,  polemics  come 
in.  The  victim  b  Mr.  Baldwin,  and 
the  attack  b  almost  as  superficial  as 
the  main  theme  is  unexceptionable. 


I  begin  to  grow  a  little  tired  of  the 
fretful  and  ungenerous  Press  criticisms 
that  piu-sue  Mr.  Baldwin  in  connection 
with  the  American  Debt ;  and  I  am 
sorry  indeed  to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
lending  his  support  to  them.  If  blame 
must  be  portioned  out,  surely  it  falls 
mainly  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  put 
party  before  nation,  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  party,  agreed  to  something  in 
which  he  furiously  dbbelieved.  The 
real  trouble  was  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  Conservative  revolt  against  the 
Coalition  Government  made  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Government, 
whether  expressly  or  by  implication,  to 
abjure  the  whole  policy  of  the  Coalition 
during  the  preceding  couple  of  years. 
Hence,  incidentally,  the  show  of  coun¬ 
tenance  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to 
the  French  in  the  Ruhr  occupation. 
Hence  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  Hence, 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Balfour  Note, 
direct  negotiations  with  America  for 
the  Debt  Settlement.  Such  was  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Baldwin 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
obviously  marked  out  to  conduct  the 
negotiations.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
have  been  a  very  different  negotiator. 
He  would  rightly  have  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  the  Balfour  Note.  There 
would  have  been  a  row.  He  would 
have  held  his  ground ;  and  if  I  know 
him,  had  America  held  hers,  he  would 
have  broken  off  the  Conference  and 
come  home.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  was  not 
in  a  position  to  stand  on  the  Balfour 
Note.  It  had  been  thrown  over  by 
the  Conservative  Cabinet.  When  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  discovered  along  what  a 
perilous  path  his  policy  had  led  the 
nation,  it  was  still  not  too  late  to  revert 
to  the  Balfour  Note,  and  he  should 
have  had  the  strength  to  drop  his  own 
policy  and  boldly  take  up  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s.  Instead,  he  protested  against 
the  American  proposals,  and  then  gave 
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y  way.  In  palliation  of  his  weakness, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
a  dying  man,  killing  himself  by  his 
exertions ;  but  that  fact  is  no  reason 
why  the  whole  blame  should  be  put  on 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  draws  attention  to  the 
disparity  between  the  settlements  with 
America’s  other  war  debtors  and  our¬ 
selves.  What  he  fails  to  mention — 
possibly  it  has  not  occurred  to  him — 
is  the  reason  why.  Britain  went  to 
America  to  get  the  best  settlement  she 
could  consistent  with  maintaining  her 
reputation  for  strict  financial  integrity 
and  retaining  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  the  United  States.  The  French  and 
others  went  in  an  attitude  of  sulking 
defiance,  not  caring  the  conventional 
damn  whether  they  kept  American 
friendship  or  not.  It  v^l  be  many 
years  before  anyone  can  judge,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Balfour  Note  in  this  country,  which 
attitude  was  the  wiser. 

If  I  should  seem  to  have  dwelt  on 
these  relatively  minor  faults  rather 
than  on  the  great  and  obvious  merits 
of  the  book,  it  is  because  just  such 
irrelevances  as  the  attacks  on  M. 
Poincard  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  more 
recently  still  on  Sir  Herbert  Samuel 
and  Sir  John  Simon,  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  frustrating  the  broad 
political  co-operation  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  so  splendidly  equipped  for 
directing.  The  paradox  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  that  the  apostle  of  recon¬ 
struction  and  sanity  and  appeasement 
is  the  same  Lloyd  George  as  the  fierce 
Welshman  so  powerful  to  wound  with 
his  tongue,  and  apparently  so  willing  to 
do  so.  Vituperation  is  no  longer  an 
asset  in  politics.  Formerly,  despite 
provoking  enmities,  it  also  made  sup¬ 
porters.  Nowadays  it  offends  friends 
and  enemies  alike.  Its  only  appeal  is 
to  the  audience  that  is  attracted  to 


public  meetings  in  the  hope  of  a  good 
show. 

Someone  the  other  day  asked  for  the 
truth  about  Lloyd  George.  The  truth 
about  him  is  the  paradox  of  the  man. 
His  mind  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  progressive  in  politics,  yet  his 
political  methods  remain  those  of  a 
vanished  age.  He  is  at  once  a  genius 
and  a  swashbuckler.  And  that  is  a 
disaster  for  the  nation  and  a  tragedy 
for  himself.  For  despite  all  the  defects 
of  his  book,  which  are  the  defects  of  his 
natural  pugnacity,  there  stands  out 
from  its  pages  a  monument  to  what  this 
country  has  been  deprived  of  in  the  loss, 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  only  living  statesman  who 
has  foreseen  unerringly  the  course  of 
world  events,  and  has  formulated  sane 
and  practicable  policies  for  averting,  in 
turn,  the  catastrophes  that  have  come 
upon  us. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  COM¬ 
MUNISM,  by  John  Middleton 
Murry.  Cape.  35.  6d. 

Mr.  Middleton  Murry  is  a  writer 
seen  by  many  to-day  to  stand,  like 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  in  a  special  relation  to 
the  keenest  thought  of  his  generation. 
Acknowledged  even  by  those  who  most 
completely  dissent  from  his  point  of 
view  to  be  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  most 
gifted  and  penetrating  of  contemporary 
literary  critics,  he  has  been  carried  in 
much  of  his  work,  by  the  power  of  his 
own  logic  and  honesty,  clear  beyond 
the  simply  "  literary  "  sphere — as  has, 
too,  Mr.  Eliot,  his  natural  opposite. 
Both  have  long  been  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  establishment  of  a  new, 
or  the  re-establishment  of  an  old  and 
durable,  basis,  not  merely  for  literature 
but  for  life;  Mr. Eliot  upon  conservative 
and  authoritarian,  Mr.  Murry  upon 
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radical  and  individualistic,  lines.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  both  should  come 
forward  almost  simultaneously  to  de¬ 
clare  the  immediate  choice  of  our 
Western  world  to  lie  between  the  life- 
modes  of  Christianity  and  Commvmism, 
but  one  acclaiming  the  former,  the 
other  the  latter.  Nothing  could  better 
suggest  the  imperative  nature  of  the 
choice,  or  the  impossibility  of  any  easy 
dismissal  of  the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Murry’s  essay  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  Communism  as  religion,  as  a 
wholly  satisfying  life-mode.  Its  basis, 
following  on  from  his  earlier  meta¬ 
physical  explorations,  is  absolutely 
naturalistic,  necessitarian,  accepting 
the  world,  and  ourselves,  as  wholly 
conditioned,  and  yet  in  that  very 
acceptance  claiming  to  find  a  dynamic 
liberation.  "  Just  as  when  we  learn 
to  objectify  our  total  selves,  and  discover 
that  we  are  not  responsible  for  our 
^’^ces  or  our  virtues,  for  the  first  time 
the  sense  of  our  true  responsibility 
descends  upon  us,  so  when  we  learn  to 
objectify  the  historical  process,  which 
is  as  it  were  our  own  extended  personal 
past,  and  absolve  this  historical  person 
from  responsibility  for  its  own  con¬ 
figuration,  we  then  for  the  first  time 
learn  the  pattern  to  which  all  effective 
effort  must  conform,  and  are  liberated 
to  the  work."  Those  who  may  receive 
this  gospel,  may  receive  it !  For  them 
the  appeal  of  Marx,  and  of  Engels  (who 
wrote  that  "  necessity  is  blind  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  understood  "),  may 
well  be  irresistible — so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  can  also  accept  Mr.  Murry’s 
interpretation  of  Mairx.  For  he  seems 
to  see  Marx’s  "  intellectual  objectivity  ’’ 
as  complete,  and  his  analysis,  therefore, 
as  unwaveringly  true  to  the  facts  of 
the  social  situation.  But,  more  than 
that,  he  sees  him  as  embodying  in  his 
own  life  and  personality  that  “  ethical 
passion  " — ^that  disinterestedness  aris¬ 


ing  from  spiritual  vision  which  seeks 
not  self-interest  but  the  good  of  others 
— ^which  is,  or  was,  the  dynamic  element 
in  Christianity  ;  and,  beyond  that,  as 
proclaiming  the  historical  moment 
when  the  two,  intellectual  and  ethical, 
elements  may  unite  in  "  pure  effec¬ 
tiveness.”  Hence  Marxism’s  "  im¬ 
pregnable  strength,"  its  necessity.  "  It 
is  the  synthesis  after  which  the  modern 
mind  has  groaned  and  travailed  until 
now.  For  ethical  passion  without  in¬ 
tellectual  objectivity  is  tragedy  ;  and 
intellectual  objectivity  without  ethical 
passion  is  fatalism.  The  one  is  wasted 
action,  the  other  is  no  action  at  all. 
But  Marxian  Communism  is  pure 
effective  action — ^action  completely 
relevant  to  the  inevitable  historical 
process — action  without  one  drop  of 
waste.”  Accept  Mr.  Murry’s  premises 
and  there  is  no  hiatus  in  his  argument. 
All  that  remains  is  an  absolute  de¬ 
dication  of  the  total  self  to  the  task 
of  expediting  “  the  historically  neces¬ 
sary  process  in  which  we  are  involved  ’’ 
— an  act  demanding  that"  final  sacrifice 
of  the  ego  ’’  which  Mr.  Murry  sees  as 
the  essential  religious  act,  in  his  view 
achievable  to-day  only  in  Communism. 

Thus  in  a  sense  his  creed  turns  and 
bites  its  own  tail,  forming  a  rigid  ring 
to  exclude  all  who  cannot  accept  the 
Communist  fruit  of  his  philosophy,  or 
the  philosophical  root  of  his  Com¬ 
munism.  For  those  who  can  remain 
within  the  circle  the  compulsive  power 
of  such  belief  is  undeniable,  but  it  is 
because  this  preliminary  acceptance 
seems  so  essential  to  all  that  follows 
that  it  has  been  dwelt  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  such  comparatively  trivial 
matters  as  criticism  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  a  very  slightly  stated 
"  practical  programme.”  It  is  by  that 
rather  than  these  that  this  book — 
significant  for  all  its  slightness— wiU 
stand  or  fall.  Geoffrey  West. 
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j  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  REAL  WORLD 

I  by  H.  J.  Massingham 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF 

MODERN  SCIENCE,  by.C.  E.  M. 

Joad.  Allen  and  Unrvin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Philosophical  thought  is  just  as 
historical  and  evolutionary  as  the 
development  of  physical  organisms, 
and  Mr.  Joad  has  indirectly  done  a 
great  service  to  our  appreciation  of 
the  vast  and  bewildering  changes  which 
the  twentieth  century  has  brought  to 
our  conception  of  the  universe  by 
revealing  one  consequence  of  those 
changes  as  a  swing-over  from  the 
mechanistic  theories  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Twentieth  century  physics  is 
metaphysical  partly  because  its  im¬ 
mediate  forefathers  resolved  all  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  into 
physico-chemical  terms.  Modern 
physics  has  largely  abolished  the  world 
of  external  objects  as  even  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  ultimate  reality,  partly 
because  that  world  was  so  crushingly 
material  to  the  Huxley  school  and 
every  element  of  “  value  "  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  phosphorescence  of  a 
mechanized  materiality.  A  curious 
result  of  this  reaction  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  to  extend  the  area  of  sub¬ 
jectivism  in  speculation  upon  the 
nature  of  reality.  Huxley’s  theory  of 
the  automatic  consciousness  turned 
mind  and  spirit  into  purely  subjective 
quantities.  Our  physicists  have  replied 
by  interpreting  the  entire  universe  as 
a  product  of  subjective  mind.  The 
only  reality  is  what  is  known  by  mind. 

Mr.  Joad  has  written  this  very  able 
book,  somewhat  tortuously  expressed 
and  none  too  well  constructed,  as  a 
corrective  against  this  extreme  Idealism 
on  the  part  of  the  physicists.  To  that 


end  he  devotes  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  to  a  detailed  criticbm  of  the 
philosophical  implications  embedded 
in  the  physical  abstractions  of  Edding¬ 
ton,  Jeans  and  Bertrand  Russell. 
These  are  all  reaffirmations  of  the 
Berkeleyan  scheme  of  universals,  and 
Russell  only  differs  from  Eddington 
and  the  even  more  metaphysical  and 
mathematical  Jeans  by  conceiving 
reality  in  terms  of  "  neutral  particulars” 
instead  of  mind.  To  Russell  matter 
and  mind  are  both  illusory,  and  hb 
neutral  monbm  carries  the  reaction 
full  circle  by  returning  it  to  the  place 
whence  it  started.  For  the  Eddington- 
Jeans  mind  he  substitutes  brain  and 
thus  is  in  precbely  the  same  position 
as  Huxley  himself  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  expressly  accepted  Berke¬ 
ley  bm.  But  all  these  thinkers  identify 
the  subject  with  the  object  of  thought, 
and  it  has  been  Mr.  Joad's  very 
salutary  purpose  to  rehabilitate  the 
worlds  of  sense  data,  of  physicbt  ab¬ 
straction,  and  of  aesthetic  and  religious 
"  value  ”  as  objective  realities  different 
from  though  in  a  certain  relation  with 
mental  awareness  of  them.  He  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  for  instance,  with 
the  argmnent  that  substance  belongs 
to  the  external  world  only  because 
mind  has  put  it  there  and  so  b  the 
stuff  of  our  own  consciousness.  He 
claims  that  physical  systems  of  the 
universe,  though  constructed  out  of 
Hamiltonian  functions  and  symbols 
that  dbobey  even  arithmetical  laws, 
are  yet  built  up  out  of  the  ”  features 
and  articulations  ”  of  the  familiar 
world  and  for  the  aspirant  to  kick 
away  the  ladder  on  which  he  has 
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climbed  is  not  to  resolve  the  ladder  durance  vile  to  an  other-worldliness  of 


into  a  mental  abstraction.  Quanta 
and  electrons,  tables  and  chairs,  mystic 
revelations  and  aesthetic  discoveries 
are  all  held,  in  Mr.  Joad's  elucidation, 
to  be  objectively  real,  apprehended 
by  thought  though  not  aspects 
of  mind  projected  upon  a  vacant 
screen. 

This  direction  of  reasoning  neces¬ 
sarily  commits  the  author,  like  William 
James  before  him,  to  the  conception 
of  a  pluralistic  universe,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  in 
investigating  the  relations  of  mind  to 
the  world  of  “  value  ”,  ejected  from 
the  nineteenth  century  universe  because 
value  was  not  susceptible  to  laboratory 
experiment.  Mr.  Joad  here  leaves 
physical  science  behind  him,  for  just 
as  a  personality  which  is  something 
over  and  above  the  sum  of  its  parts 
can  only  be  intuitively  known,  so  a 
complete  accoimt  of  the  universe  in 
scientific  terms,  however  abstracted, 
fails  to  reveal  the  spiritual  reality 
underlying  it.  But  he  is  so  fearful  of 
falling  into  the  Eddington- Jeans  fallacy 
of  identifying  thought  or  intuitive 
conviction  or  perception  with  the 
reality  it  contemplates  that  he  is 
betrayed  into  some  inconsistency  of 
reasoning.  He  will  not  have  it  that 
even  the  artist  creates ;  no,  he  dis¬ 
covers,  it  is  his  awareness  of  an 
apocalyptic  reality  which  is  more  highly 
developed  than  the  cognitions  of  the 
rest  of  us  which  distinguishes  his  vision. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this,  but  if 
this  radical  distinction  between  the 
knower  and  the  known  exists,  it  hardly 
seems  likely  that  at  death  we  are 
merged  into  a  stream  of  universal 
consciousness  and  say  good-bye  to 
individuality  for  ever.  The  transition, 
or  rather  mutation,  is  as  extreme  as 
the  older  Christian  conception  of  a 
translation  from  a  this-worldliness  of 


ineffable  glory. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  packed  with 
thought,  and  the  kind  of  thought  which 
is  badly  needed  to  readjust  our  balances 
from  granting  a  too  worshipful  right 
of  way  to  modem  physics,  whose 
metaphysical  abstractions  can  be  as 
arbitrary  as  the  mechanist  principles 
it  has  displaced  for  ever.  Mr.  Joad’s 
inadequacy  lies  rather  in  his  method 
of  expression  than  in  the  quality  of  his 
mental  exploration. 


THEY  THAT  TAKE  THE  SWORD, 

by  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford.  Routledge. 

125.  6d. 

Dr.  Wingfield-Stratford  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  worthy  successor  to  his 
Victorian  Tragedy,  called  They  That 
Take  the  Sword — ^the  quotation  does 
not  need  to  be  completed  to  explain 
its  theme. 

Wider  in  scope  and  treatment  than 
its  predecessor — so  wide,  indeed,  that 
no  review  can  hope  to  do  justice  to 
its  arguments — it  may  not  everywhere 
stand  the  stresses  of  counter-argument 
so  well,  but  it  is  an  even  greater 
achievement. 

Its  purpose  is  ‘‘to  tell  the  truth 
about  war  ” — throughout  the  whole 
story  of  mankind.  V^at  a  challenge  ! 
— ^not  only  to  the  militarist  and  the 
fatalist,  but  to  every  sincere  truth- 
seeker  who  is  less  sanguine  of  reaching 
it.  I  share  the  idealists’  repugnance  to 
war,  but  I  have  also  a  repugnance  to 
their  all  too  frequent  disregard  of 
reality.  I  feel  that  no  true  goal  can 
ever  be  reached  by  playing  with  un¬ 
truths  or  half-truths,  hence  I  read 
Dr.  Wingfield-Stratford’s  book  in  a 
critical  spirit,  and  it  is  the  highest 
tribute  that  I  could  rarely  find  points 
open  for  criticism.  In  logic  and  in 
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knowledge  it  certainly  stood  the  test  In  nations,  as  in  Nature,  **  abnormal 
of  mine.  Here  and  there  zeal  presses  size  is  a  disease”.  Empires  that  grow 
an  argument  rather  beyond  its  true  too  large  die  out  as  did  the  giant  lizards 
value — that  is  about  all  I  could  find  of  the  mesozoic  age.  Statesmen  should 
against  it.  My  only  major  objection  learn,  like  architects  and  engineers, 
is  to  the  third  sentence  of  his  preface —  the  necessity  of  calculating  the  strains 
”  War  is  a  disease  of  civilization”.  It  and  stresses  which  a  social  structure 
is  nearer  the  truth,  I  would  argue,  that  can  stand. 

war  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  state  Next  follows  an  exhaustive  and 
of  civilisation — the  fever  which  is  searching  analysis  of  ”  the  military 
created  by  the  disease.  Attend  to  professional  ”  throughout  history.  It 
the  disease,  and  the  fever  will  take  care  probes  every  flaw  in  traditional  values, 
of  itself.  The  absence  of  progress  in  military  art 

Dr.  Wingfield-Stratford’s  central  is  not  surprising, 
thesis  may  be  siunmed  up  thus  :  Man  ”  The  military  mind,  being  schooled 
commands  "  an  unprecedented  and  in  habits  of  mechanical  obedience  is 
ever-increasing  amount  of  energy.”  not  free  to  develop  normally  with  the 
”  The  role  of  the  spirit  becomes  more  advance  of  civilisation — ^it  remains 
decisive  and  its  responsibility  more  primitive.” 

vital,  with  every  increase  of  power  at  Even  Napoleon,  the  greatest 
man’s  disposal.  The  wrong  spirit  "  genius  ”  of  all,  had  a  mind  of  a 
diverts  this  to  destructive  purposes,  childish  order”.  He  neglected  or 
As  civilisation  has  become  more  highly  rejected  every  technical  development 
organised,  it  ‘  becomes  more  liable  to  which  might  have  helped  his  purpose — 
mortal  injury,  .  .  .'  in  artillery,  small  arms,  steamships, 

”  You  cannot  assassinate  a  jelly  fish  chemicals, 
by  running  it  through  the  body”.  ”  Unfortunately,  even  the  military 

Napoleon  ruined  himself  because  he  mind  was  incapable  of  stopping  the 
met  the  characteristics  of  a  jelly  fish  in  clock  of  progress  and  nailing  the  hands 
the  “low  organisms”  of  Spain  and  to  the  dial”.  So  by  1914  the  armies 
Russia.  But  to-day  we  have  were  provided  with  a  mechanism  that 
"  energy  of  an  enormously  enhanced  ensured  massacre,  but  which  was 
destructive  potency,  capable  of  being  beyond  the  generals'  power  to  control, 
unloosed  upon  a  social  organism  of  They  could  get  into  the  war,  but  they 
continually  increasing  vulnerability”.  could  not  get  out. 

And  we  have  probably  reached  the  Recent  years  do  not  suggest  that 
point  where  its  unloosing  will  be  final  we  have  profited  by  the  lesson.  It  is 
and  fatal  for  our  civilisation.  Only  the  absimd  to  assvune,  the  author  points 
spirit  of  man — by  a  change — can  avert  out,  that  man  has  some  charter  of 
this  collapse.  The  choice  is  between  exemption  from  the  fate  of  the  in¬ 
adaptation  and  death.  munerable  species  that  have  failed  to 

Dr.  Wingfield-Stratford  reaches  his  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment, 
conclusions  by  the  method  of  examining  The  only  chance  of  adaptation  is 
war  biologically,  logically,  and  his-  through  a  broadening  of  spirit, 
torically.  In  his  progress  he  pricks  We  do  not  want  less  patriotism,  but 
many  bubbles — and  bubble  reputations,  a  greater  patriotism.  To  sublimate. 
And  his  points  are  as  easy  to  enjoy  as  not  to  suppress  it. 
they  are  hard  to  parry.  Liddell  Hart. 
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WHAT  IS  FASCISM  AND  WHY? 

Edited  by  Tomaso  Sillani.  Benn. 

155. 

At  long  last  I  have  discovered  a  panacea 
for  pessimism  and  unfaith  about  the 
future  of  the  race.  Let  every  doubting 
Thomas  peruse  this  book.  But  it  is 
not  a  book :  it  is  an  encyclopaedia. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  merely  "  perused  ” : 
each  one  of  its  twenty-seven  chapters 
deserves  close  study.  The  volume 
presents  a  record  of  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Fascism ;  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  public  works,  communications, 
education  and  art,  in  social  services 
(maternity,  child-welfare,  health  and 
accident  insurance,  etc.),  in  public 
health,  in  finance,  banking,  credit  and 
thrift,  in  industry,  shipping,  in  Colonial 
policy  and  what  not.  Each  chapter  is 
written  by  an  expert  ;  generally  by 
the  Departmental  Minister.  To  many 
readers  the  pictures  may  appear  to  be 
rather  highly-coloured.  What  of  that  ? 
The  colours  correspond  to  and  reflect 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  writers,  and  the 
enthusiasm  is  contagious ;  the  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  catch  it.  Such  faith, 
such  buoyancy,  such  optimism — it  is, 
magnificent !  My  only  dread  is  lest,  in 
the  effort  to  convey  a  sense  of  it  to 
my  readers,  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
may  evaporate.  The  best  thing  I  can 
do  for  the  book  and  for  my  readers  is 
to  bring  them  together. 

It  is  not  easy  to  review  an  Encyclo¬ 
paedia.  But  prefixed  to  the  specialized 
articles  are  three  chapters  of  a  more 
general  character  dealing  respectively 
with  the  Constitutional,  the  Industrial 
and  the  EcclesiasticaJ  transformation 
of  Italy  under  the  Fascist  tigime.  The 
first  explaining  the  political  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  State  is  from  the  pen  of 
Signor  Alfredo  Rocco,  Minister  of 
Justice.  It  is  an  admirable  essay, 
penetrating  and  philosophical,  but  de¬ 
mands  very  close  reading. 


Signor  Rocco  makes  it  clear  that  in 
Italy  there  existed  none  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  presuppositions,  or  traditions 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of 
Parliamentary  Democracy.  That 
Cavour  with  his  immense  admiration 
for  England,  should  have  attempted 
to  give  Italy  the  advantage  of  an 
“  English  "  system  of  Government  was 
natural  enough.  That  system  reached 
its  zenith  under  Queen  Victoria,  and 
the  world  took  to  copying  it.  In  Italy 
it  was  an  exotic  and  never  took  root. 
The  half  century  which  followed  upon 
the  completion  of  Italian  unity  (1870) 
was  a  period  of  confusion,  corruption, 
and  unrest.  The  Great  War  brought 
matters  to  a  head,  and  Italy  was 
rescued  from  threatened  anarchy  and 
ruin  by  the  genius  of  Mussolini  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  disciples. 

Fascism,  then,  is  based  upon  a  philo¬ 
sophic  conception  of  the  State  which  is 
the  direct  antithesis  of  that  liberal- 
democratic  State  which  was  first 
evolved  in  England.  The  Fascist  State 
is  not  an  aggregate  of  individuals  :  it  is, 
as  Signor  Rocco  says,  a  “complex  of 
groups  interwoven  and  co-existing 
organically  ”.  Parliament  is  not  le¬ 
gally  Sovereign  but  (as  Cromwell  would 
have  had  it)  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
“  State  “.  Supreme  Executive  autho¬ 
rity  is  accordingly  vested  not  in  a 
Cabinet,  responsible  to  Parliament  as 
in  the  English  Instrumeni  of  Government 
but  in  a  "  single  person  ”.  Local 
Government,  like  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  an  emanation  from  the  supreme 
Executive.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
Cabinet  and  a  Legislative  Body,  but 
they  are  merely  collaborating  or  con¬ 
sultative  bodies.  How  those  Bodies 
are  called  into  existence  neither  Signor 
Rocco,  nor  anyone  else,  has  ever  made 
clear — to  me.  But  he  does  make  clear 
their  subordinate  (but  not  necessarily 
superfluous)  position  and  functions. 
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The  "  supreme  regulator  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Rigime  ” — ^the  ultimate 
repository  of  power — is  the  Fascist 
Grand  Council. 

Even  more  difficult  (for  an  English¬ 
man)  than  the  Constitutional  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Fascism  is  the  industrial.  This 
is  dealt  with  by  Signor  Bottai,  the 
Minister  of  Fascist  Corporations.  He, 
like  Signor  Rocco,  starts  from  the 
“  tragic  error  of  liberalism  ”  which  he 
discerns  in  the  admission  of  "  the 
working  classes  to  political  right, 
without  assuring  them  parity  of  con¬ 
tract,  that  is,  equality  of  civil  right”. 
The  “  Corporative  State  ”  is  based  on 
Syndicalism :  but  on  a  type  of  Syn¬ 
dicalism  which  does  not  eliminate 
private  enterprise  nor  deny  the  rights 
of  private  property.  This  sounds  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  is  ;  and  it  is  the  more  difficult 
to  describe  the  system  in  English, 
because  Fascism,  with  characteristic 
thoroughness,  appears  to  have  invented 
a  language  of  its  own,  which  may 
perhaps  be  translated  into  Italian,  but 
which  cannot  be  translated  intelligibly 
into  English  1  Even  an  Englishman, 
however,  can  appreciate  the  fruits  of 
Fascism,  and  by  its  fruits  it  should  be 
judged. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  “  re¬ 
freshing  ”  in  the  literal  sense  is  the 
Ecclesiastical  settlement  embodied  in 
the  Lateran  Agreements  of  1929.  This 
subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Signor 
Giannini,  Councillor  of  State.  One 
needs  to  be  an  Italian  Catholic — ^and 
most  Italians  are  ardent  Catholics — to 
realize  the  tremendous  significance  of 
the  Lateran  Treaties.  The  problem 
of  Church  and  State,  not  anywhere 
simple,  was  especially  difficult  in  Italy, 
owing  to  the  oecumenical  position  of 
the  Papacy.  Ever  since  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel  the  non 
Possumus  attitude  of  Pio  Nono  and  his 


successors  had  caused  the  deepest 
concern  to  all  Italians  who  wished  to  be 
at  once  good  citizens  and  good  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  position  was  intolerable, 
and  to  have  solved  the  problem 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Signor 
Mussolini. 

Far  the  largest  part  of  the  present 
voliune  is  taken  up  by  a  review  of  the 
progress  made  under  Fascism  in  every 
department  of  national  life.  Can  any 
modem  State  show  such  a  record  of 
progress  achieved  within  a  single  de¬ 
cade  ?  I  doubt  it.  Fascism  has  not, 
of  comse,  lacked  critics,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  They  have  been  especially 
vocal  among  liberals  in  this  country. 
That  is  natural.  Fascism,  as  already 
said,  is  the  negation  of  laissez-faire 
liberalism.  Why  Mussolini  should  be 
anathema  to  English  Socialists  is  less 
intelligible.  True :  he  has  smashed 
trade-unionism,  but  only  to  replace  it 
by  something  which  is  far  nearer  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  to  the  form,  of  Socialism. 
But  his  method  is,  of  course,  dicta¬ 
torial.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
in  the  post-war  condition  of  Italy,  no 
other  method  was  open  to  him.  The 
diseases  of  the  Body-politic  were  not  to 
be  cured  by  any  "  rose-water  surgery  ” 
(to  use  Carlyle’s  phrase). 

One  question,  however,  persists : 
What  will  happen  when  the  Dictator 
succumbs  to  the  common  fate  of 
humanity  ?  The  abiding  value  of  his 
work  will  be  tested  by  the  sequel. 
Everything  really  depends  on  educa¬ 
tion,  and  no  section  of  this  book  de¬ 
serves  more  careful  attention  than  that 
(by  Signor  Giuliano,  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  is 
full  of  suggestiveness.  The  basis  of  the 
system  is  religious,  though  not  eccle¬ 
siastical — ”  associating  faith  in  the 
Deity  with  that  in  the  Mother  Country 
and  its  destinies.”  But  I  must  desist. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICS 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MODERN  GOVERNMENT,  by 
Dr.Hennan  Finer.  Two  vols.  Methuen, 
42$. 

STUDIES  IN  LAW  AND  POLITICS, 
by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Allen  and 
Unwin.  10s.  bd. 

These  two  are  timely  books.  Politics 
has  too  often  been  regarded  as  a  dark 
and  dubious  game  in  which  success  at 
length  arrives  to  the  thickest  skin  or 
to  the  most  unscrupulous  wrestler  for 
the  rewards  of  office.  Yet  these  two 
volumes,  which  in  a  sense  complement 
one  another,  are  a  reminder  to  us  that 
statesmanship  can  always  be  based  on 
diligent  and  comprehensive  research. 
Within  its  own  limits  there  is  nothing 
else  so  enlightened  and  complete  in 
English  as  the  first  of  these  books  ;  and 
Mr.  Laski,  in  the  second,  speculates 
candidly  on  a  similar  basis  of  knowledge 
so  as  to  carry  us  very  far  into  some  of 
the  intricate  issues  of  present-day 
politics. 

Not  but  what  there  is  something  to 
desire  in  such  a  cyclopean  volume  as 
that  of  Dr.  Finer.  Its  title  is  "  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Modem  Govern¬ 
ment  "  but  his  study  of  instances  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Surely  Dr. 
Finer  ought  to  have  cast  his  net  wider 
so  as  to  include  at  any  rate  Fascist 
Italy  or  Soviet  Russia  or  the  modern 
constitutions  of  some  of  the  Baltic 
States.  How  necessary  it  is  to  take 
account  of  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  raised  by  the  States  newly 
born  can  be  realized  by  asking  our¬ 
selves  how  much  real  help  could  be 
afforded  by  Dr.  Finer's  book,  or  even 
by  Mr.  Laski’s  studies,  to  the  delegate 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Round 
Table  Conference  on  Indian  Federa¬ 
tion  I 


Perhaps  it  is  this  concentration  on  a 
definitely  limited  domain  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  certain  narrowness  in 
fundamental  outlook  which  charac¬ 
terizes  both  of  these  valuable  and 
significant  books.  This  narrowness 
which  comes  from  a  certain  individual¬ 
istic  application  of  communal  life,  is 
most  marked  in  Mr.  Laski.  He  defines 
the  modern  state  as  a  "  territorial 
community  in  the  name  of  which  some 
agent,  or  agents,  exercise  sovereignty  ”. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  individual 
sovereign  agents  rather  than  the 
sovereign  community,  which  is  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  interplay  of  their  agents, 
which  are  the  dominating  subjects  of 
interest.  But  what,  then,  is  a  com¬ 
munity  ?  Mr.  Laski,  at  another  part 
of  his  book,  proceeds  to  define  it  as  a 
“  congeries  of  men  and  associations 
seeking  the  satisfaction  of  wants". 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  priority 
assigned  to  the  individual  units  rather 
than  to  the  social  whole  which  results 
from  their  systematic  and  ordered 
intercourse.  Dr.  Finer,  indeed,  is  a  little 
more  helpful.  He  defines  the  state  as 
"a  territorial  association  in  which  social 
and  individual  forces  of  every  kind 
struggle  in  all  their  great  variety  to 
control  its  government  vested  with 
supreme  legitimate  power".  Still,  when 
all  is  conceded  how  inadequate  are  any 
of  these  definitions  to  express  that  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  state  which  is  singled  out 
by  Dr.  Barker  when  he  speaks  of  its 
"  single  organizing  idea  permeating 
simultaneously  and  permanently  a 
number  of  personalities  "  I 
At  this  point,  no  doubt,  the  reader 
interested  in  politics  may  object  that 
an  argument  is  only  turning  in  ab¬ 
stractions.  Politics,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  science  which  deals  with  the  most 
complex  and  concrete  of  realities.  Yet 
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was  it  not  Rousseau  who,  by  manipu¬ 
lating  a  few  abstract  ideas,  shook,  as 
by  a  wind  of  revolution,  the  whole 
political  fabric  of  nineteenth  century 
Europe  ?  And  is  it  not  Mr.  Laski’s 
fundamental  and  maddening  indivi¬ 
dualism  which  makes  him  here,  there, 
and  frequently  in  this  book  resign 
himself  to  a  certain  aggressive  and 
revolutionary  attitude  in  the  presence 
not  of  the  State  itself,  but  of  the  agents 
or  myrmidons  of  the  State,  whom  he 
has  invested  with  coercive  power  but 
whom  he  has  previously  divested  of 
any  of  their  claims  to  our  reverence 
which  enthral  us  in  the  “  Apology  ”  of 
Plato  ?  To  a  State  thus  narrowly 
defined,  there  is  opposed  the  individual 
in  all  his  naked  powerlessness.  What 
is  the  poor  individual  to  do  against  the 
agents  of  a  despotic  government  ? 
The  odds  are  that  he  will  feel  himself 
driven  to  do  something  at  once  des¬ 
perate  and  revolutionary. 

Yet  if  Mr.  Laski  errs  he  at  least  errs 
in  the  name  of  knowledge.  And  how 
much  knowledge  can  help  us  on  big 
and  topical  questions  can  be  seen  in 
the  treatment  in  both  these  books  of 
the  question  of  a  Second  Chamber ! 
Dr.  Finer  is  more  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  Mr.  Laski  is  more  in¬ 
cisive.  But  both  in  the  end  confess  a 
preference  for  such  an  appearance  of  a 
Second  Chamber  as  the  Norwegian 
Lagsthing  which  consists  simply  of  a 
Committee  formed  after  each  (^neral 
Election  and  consisting  of  a  fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Lower  Chamber  or 
Storthing. 

Politics,  if  a  science,  is  a  prag¬ 
matic  science.  It  progresses  by  dis¬ 
cussions  and  by  the  aid  of  negotiations 
and  conferences.  The  stimulating  ef¬ 
fects  of  discussions  can  be  plainly  seen 
in  our  two  significant  volumes. 

J.  H.  Harlet. 


SPAIN’S  UNCERTAIN  GROWN,  by 

Robert  Sencourt.  Bmn.  zis. 

Mr.  Robert  Sencourt  has  researched 
diligently  in  the  archives  not  only  of 
Madrid  but  also  of  Paris  and  London, 
and  has  set  forth  with  inimitable  relish 
and  gusto,  not  extenuating  an5dhing 
but  with  an  evident  penchant  for  the 
tradition  embodied  in  Their  Catholic 
Majesties,  the  whole  sordid  story  of  a 
Monarchy  whose  private  unworthiness 
and,  above  all,  incapacity  for  moving 
with  the  times  has  ever  been  particu¬ 
larly  galling  to  a  proud  and  sensitive 
people.  His  book  covers  the  years 
1808-1931  and  it  supplies  a  valuable 
background  for  an  understanding  of 
the  tragedy  of  Alfonso  XIII.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  any  sense,  a  reliable 
guide  to  recent  Spanish*"  develop¬ 
ments.  The  author  has  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  friendship 
with  the  Madrid  correspondent  ol  The 
Times,  the  one  vmrivalled  source  of 
information  on  Spanish  affairs  ;  but  he 
belongs  to  that  class  of  Englishmen 
moving  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Society 
and  Diplomacy  which  is  completely 
cut  oft  from  the  surging,  healthful  life  of 
“the  new  Spain.” 

As  long  as  he  sticks  to  diplomatic 
history  and  gossip,  Mr.  Sencourt  is 
entirely  successful.  His  portraits  of 
Carlos  IV  and  his  termagant  wife, 
Maria  Luba,  of  the  unsavoury  Fer¬ 
nando  VII  and  of  the  pathetic  figure  of 
Godoy  living  on  in  Parb  for  thirty 
years  after  hb  exile,  are  admirably 
etched.  When,  however,  he  accepts 
the  ex-King’s  intimation  that  hb 
hurried  flight  last  April  was  “  not  an 
abdication  but  a  suspension  of  pre¬ 
rogatives  "  he  reveab  hb  ignorance  of 
what  has  really  been  happening  behind 
the  Palace  facade  these  thirty  years. 
He  does,  it  b  true,  do  justice  to  the 
“  thrill  of  passionate  dbcontent  ”  which 
made  the  events  of  last  April  possible. 
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and  he  observes,  quite  rightly,  that  it 
was  mainly  discontent  with  the  humbug 
and  falsity  of  the  “  Parliamentary '' 
system,  shared  by  King  and  people 
alike.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  blame 
the  entourage  of  Alfonso  XIII  for 
cutting  him  off  from  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  forces  that  have  been 
stirring  since  the  shock  of  the  Cuban 
disaster.  There  was  something  in 
Alfonso  himself  which  made  him  always 
a  stranger  to  his  own  people.  Possibly, 
as  Mr.  Sencourt  suggests,  it  was  that 
very  gaiety  and  quality  of  “  being  a 
sport  ”  which  commends  him  to  the 
ordinary  English  public  but  which  was 
an  offence  to  the  essential  "  gravity  ” 
and  thoughtfulness  of  the  best  type  of 
Spaniard.  Moreover,  there  is  the  stern 
fact,  admitted  by  Mr.  Sencourt,  that  in 
his  disgust  with  what  passed  for 
“  democracy  '*  in  the  days  of  the 
politicos  the  King  cherished  a  dream 
of  resurrecting  a  military  and  Catholic 
State  on  the  eighteenth-century  pat¬ 
tern,  a  chimera  powerfully  reinforced 
by  the  example  of  Signor  Mussolini  in 
1922.  To  have  entertained  any  such 
idea  only  shows  how  little  “  the  last  of 
the  Bourbons  ”  knew  and  understood 
the  people  over  whom  he  reigned  so 
long. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


ENGLISH  LAW  AND  ITS  BACK¬ 
GROUND,  by  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot,  M.A. 

Bell.  105.  bd. 

Sometimes  the  transition  from  English 
law  to  its  background  is  in  this  book 
somewhat  abrupt,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  follow  the  sequence, 
but  none  the  less  Mr.  Fifoot  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  which  students  of  history, 
as  well  as  students  of  law,  will  read 
to  their  advantage.  To  those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Fifoot's  articles  in  this  Review 
the  book  will  come  as  a  surprise,  for 
he  shows  no  burning  desire  to  simplify 


either  the  law  or  our  legal  procedure, 
and  seems  to  revel  in  our  legal  history 
rather  than  to  feel  irritation  at  many 
of  our  legal  legacies.  He  is  even  com¬ 
placent  over  the  lawyer's  reluctance  to 
use  the  English  language  in  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  he  accepts  without  grumbling 
the  adoption  of  the  conception  of 
consideration  in  our  law  of  contract 
(despite  the  views  of  Lord  Mansfield) ; 
the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  Common 
Employment  (which  throughout  the 
Victorian  era  resulted  in  wholesale 
injustice  to  workmen)  stirs  no  wrath 
in  the  author ;  he  is  quite  sure  that 
the  selection  of  judges  from  the  Bar 
"  tempered  the  formal  process  of  logical 
deduction  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
practical  needs  of  litigation.”  Yet  he 
refers  to  Dicey  and  Anson  as  "  orthodox 
doctrinaires.”  But  to  say  this  is  not 
to  feel  ungrateful  for  a  useful  and 
original  piece  of  work. 

The  book  gives  excellent  accounts  of 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  original  County 
Courts,  of  the  unfortunate  attitude  of 
our  law  to  the  conception  of  leasehold 
tenure,  of  many  of  the  inadequacies  of 
our  historic  Common  Law,  of  the 
enormous  (and  excessive)  influence  of 
the  writ  in  legal  procedure  and  of  the 
influence  of  trial  by  jury.  As  to  the 
latter,  the  author  is  no  blind  worshipper, 
and  recognizes  the  limitations  of  the 
jury  system  in  trying  civil  disputes. 
Mr.  Fifoot  shows  "  the  comparatively 
modest  influence  exercised  by  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  moulding  of  the  private 
law”,  though  he  scarcely  seems  to 
appreciate  the  considerable  inroads 
which  at  times  Parliament  has  made 
on  the  legal  doctrines  evolved  by  the 
judges.  Nor  does  he  appreciate  the 
vast  cost  and  uncertainty  to  litigants 
involved  in  a  system  of  judge-made  law. 
Our  true  need  to-day  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  Fifoot,  unconscious  of  their  wide¬ 
spread  application,  in  the  words  ”  public 
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policy  required,  not  so  much  a  perfect, 
as  a  final  decision  The  codification 
of  the  law  is  difl&cult,  it  is  true,  but 
gradual  progress  in  that  direction  is 
possible,  and  one  of  the  unfortunate 
features  of  legal  conditions  to-day  is 
that  code-makers  are  not  being  evolved 
or  encouraged.  There  is  an  inaccuracy 
on  page  194  on  the  subject  of  the 
procedure  for  rejecting  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefit.  To¬ 
day  claims  cannot  be  rejected  by  the 
officials  at  Employment  Exchanges, 
but  only  by  the  Courts  of  Referees. 

Claud  Mullins. 


AMERICA  HISPANA,  by  Waldo 

Frank.  ScHbner.  i6s. 

The  American  business  man  has  bred 
his  natmal  antithesis :  the  radical  in¬ 
tellectual,  expert  in  the  go-getting, 
high-pressure  salesmanship  of  spiritual 
things ;  the  first  worshipping  in  Wall 
Street  and  the  second  converted  to 
the  Russian  Reformation.  Mr.  Waldo 
Frank  is  of  this  latter  order,  a  brilliant, 
extremely  mannered,  and  undisciplined 
writer,  who  is  something  like  a  debating 
society  of  rhetorician,  poet,  sociologist, 
novelist,  historian,  and  philosopher  all 
in  one.  He  makes  his  impact  with 
South  America  the  occasion  for  getting 
all  he  thinks  about  everything  off  his 
chest  at  once.  He  is  a  harassed  man 
who  makes  a  chaos  of  allusion  wherever 
he  thinks,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  summarise  his  scheme. 

First  of  all  he  apparently  sees  the 
conflict  for  South  America’s  destiny 
symbolised  in  the  figures  of  Bolivar 
and  Roosevelt.  North  and  South 
America  are  half- worlds.  Like  the 
divided  beings  of  Aristophanes,  they 
are  looking  for  their  other  halves.  The 
South  has  relatively  what  Mr.  Frank 
would  call  a  profound  sense  of  “  whole¬ 


ness  ”,  but  lacks  the  framework  of  a 
social  morale  in  which  to  fit  it.  From 
this  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the 
typical  regions.  There  are,  first,  the 
Andes  and  the  civilisation  of  the  Incas 
already  declining  at  the  coming  of  the 
conquistador  who  is  conquering  the 
world  for  God  and  the  Church.  That 
passion  released  and  expended,  there 
arises  the  mestizo,the  half-race  which  is 
neither  Spaniard  nor  Indian,  and  which 
gradually  gives  to  the  whole  continent 
what  Mr.  Frank  calls  its  "  harmony  of 
pathos  ”.  Then  there  is  the  life  of  the 
pampas,  the  gaucho,  and  his  decline 
with  his  fight  against  the  cities  and 
his  rich  group  life.  The  cities  are 
typified  by  Buenos  Aires  with  its  hard, 
sensual  life,  and  its  eyes  confidently 
looking  to  Paris  and  New  York.  In 
Brazil  this  character  is  conditioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  tropical  forests.  On 
the  Pacific  side  there  is  isolation.  Chile, 
facing  the  Pacific,  looking  towards  no 
other  civilization,  pays  the  price  of 
isolation,  in  conquest  by  alien  money 
through  its  mines ;  and  the  heroic 
dictator  from  the  latifundio  gives  way 
to  the  Leguia  type  of  money  dictator 
dominated  by  Wdl  Street  and  suffering 
Wall  Street’s  present  misfortimes.  The 
lands  of  the  Central  American  sea  are 
struggling  with  the  corruption  and 
the  imperialism  of  the  dollar.  This, 
very  crudely,  is  Mr.  Waldo  Frank’s 
scheme.  He  amplifies  it  with  significant 
historical  portraits — for  example,  the 
conflict  of  aristocratic  tradition  or 
safety  with  mystical  vision,  as  seen  in 
the  meeting  of  San  Martin  and  Bolivar, 
an  excellent  piece  of  dramatic  sym¬ 
bolism — and  by  prose  poems  which 
evoke  and  interpret  the  ph57sical  scene. 
This  is  Brazil : 

"  To  go  up  the  Amazon  is  to  be 
intussuscepted  within  a  world.  It  is 
a  blood  stream  running  through  a 
forest,  and  the  forest  is  Brazil.  It  is 
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the  life-flow  of  the  huge  tropic  nation. 
Its  water  is  thick  with  the  alluvion  of 
a  cosmos :  flakes  from  the  cold  stone 
heights,  hot  loam  of  the  jungle,  decay 
of  insects,  flowers,  beasts  make  its 
flowing  haemal.  The  wet  skies  turn 
it  brown,  the  thunder  turns  it  black ; 
the  rare  sun  with  vertical  rays  prods 
at  the  opaque  flood,  blotching  its  skin 
with  bistre  and  glancing  blue.  But 
from  the  river,  sky  and  forest  and 
Brazil  all  are  invisible.  Man  is  a 
micro-organism  floating  in  the  blood 
of  a  creature  hugely  beyond  him.  All 
that  he  can  know  is  Amazon.” 

This  passage  is  typical  of  Mr.  Waldo 
Frank’s  extraordinary  manner  which 
often  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  Montparnasse  at  their 
most  perverse.  Mr.  Frank  is  always 
turning  his  words  into  tomtoms.  The 
life  portraits  of  various  South  American 
t5q)es  are  much  better.  In  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  there  is  Irigoyen  ;  in  Peru,  a 
sketch  of  Mari4tegui  the  communist ; 
and  there  are  some  very  interesting 
sketches  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
Mexican  Revolution.  Penetrating 
below  the  complex  physical  scene  into 
the  antecedents  and  tendency  of  the 
spiritual  forces  which  lie  molten  and 
waiting  their  form,  Mr.  Frank  is 
alternately  perceptive  and  obscure. 
His  philosophy,  expressing  itself  in  the 
terms  of  what  seems  to  be  a  thwarted 
sensuality,  is,  as  far  as  one  can  gather, 
a  kind  of  communist  mysticism. 

This  philosophy  accompanies  him 
as  a  confusing  rather  than  a  clarifying 
element  everywhere.  His  insistent  self- 
consciousness  is  an  odd  companion  for 
a  philosophy  of  wholeness.  The  reader 
who  cares  to  bring  pick  and  shovel  to 
this  book  will  find  some  good  things 
in  it,  and  with  all  its  excesses  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  stimulating. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


THE  CAPTIVE  SHREW,  by  Julian 

Huxley.  Blackwell.  5s. 

POEMS,  by  A.  Abrahams.  Heinemann. 

35.  6d. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  I  should 
have  found  more  poetry  in  Mr.  Julian 
Huxley’s  scientific  prose  than  in  the 
verses  of  his  Captive  Shrew ;  for  Mr. 
Huxley  is  a  scientist  who  works  with 
imagination,  but  he  is  not  a  poet. 
These  verses  are  the  usual  juvenilia 
of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind, 
though  in  other  ways  Mr.  Huxley  grew 
up  long  ago :  "  Lines  Written  in 

Dejection  near  Snowdon  ”,  ”  To 

Amaryllis,  who  sent  a  Kiss  in  a  Letter  ”, 
"  Return  to  Poetry  ” — to  what  century 
do  these  verses  of  poetic  boyhood 
belong  ? 

The  shrew  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  muse  is 
more  bearable  and  rather  more  adult ; 
yet  his  ”  Freudian  Faustulus,”  which 
might  have  been  genuinely  ironical  or 
thoughtful,  collapses  into  an  arch 
triviality,  in  which  the  substitution  of 
glands  and  atoms  for  twinkling  stars 
and  Christopher  Robins  hardly  dis¬ 
guises  its  author’s  approach. 

Mr.  Abrahams’  Poems  has  traces  of 
the  hack-emotions  through  which  every 
genuine  poet  must  work  his  way,  but 
this  is  apparently  his  first  book,  and 
several  of  the  poems  are  evidence  of 
genuine  original  talent.  His  moods 
vary  from  meditation  to  ecstasy — the 
first,  as  a  rule,  is  more  successful.  He 
allows  his  sensitiveness  (a  Jew  in 
London)  to  betray  him  into  an  occa¬ 
sional  metaphor  that  merely  screams. 
In  seclusion,  his  racial  and  religious 
feeling  develops  more  naturally. 
”  In  the  Synagogue  ”  is  probably  the 
most  important  poem  for  him  in 
the  book  ;  but  the  mixture  of  devotion 
and  sensuous  imagery  is  immature,  and 
lacks  the  strong  personal  rhythm  de¬ 
manded,  and  obviously  attempted,  for 
the  occasion. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  by  E.  F. 

Benson.  Longmans.  12s.  6<2. 

Not  the  most  brilliant  but  the  most 
self-revealing  of  the  Bronte  family,  it 
was  inevitable  that  before  long  a  life 
of  Charlotte  based  on  her  letters  should 
form  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  genius 
of  the  whole  family.  Mr.  Benson’s 
book  accomplishes  that.  Branwell, 

Emily,  Anne  are  as  much  protagonists 
as  Charlotte  :  Branwell's  viciousness, 

Emily’s  strange  remoteness,  Anne's 
pious  simplicity  are  as  clear  as  the 
strange  mixture  of  shrewdness  and 
idealism,  sentiment  and  callousness, 
ardent  passion  and  cold  restraint  which 
characterize  Charlotte. 

In  the  process  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  routed, 
the  victim  not  of  ignorance  but  of 
the  biographical  traditions  of  her  time. 

What  had  to  be  glossed  over  in  1850 
can  now  be  revealed.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
careful  and  in  some  respects  very  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  her  subject  does  not 
take  note  of  the  passive  Sapphistic 
tendencies  which  Charlotte’s  letters  to 
Ellen  Nussey  reveal ;  it  presents  an 
imperfect  picture  of  Charlotte’s  un¬ 
fortunate  passion  for  the  respectable 
M.  H^er  in  Brussels ;  it  does  not 
show  how  selfish  and  unsympathetic 
was  Charlotte’s  attitude  to  the  drunken 
and  dope-ridden  brother  whose  hail- 
fellow-well-met  qualities  were  starved 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  parsonage  at 
Haworth ;  it  does  not  reveal  the 
strained  relations  that  existed  between 
Emily  and  Charlotte,  although  Mrs. 

Gaskell  knew  well  the  cause.  The 
variation  between  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
picture  and  Mr.  Benson’s  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  the 
biographical  methods  of  two  centuries. 

This  is  an  important  book,  and  one 
which  should  stand  from  henceforth 
as  the  authoritative  work  on  the 
Brontes. 

Lovat  Dickson. 


INDIA 

The  Rouad  Table  Conference. 
Proceedings  November  12th,  1930 
— January  19th,  1931.  7s.  6d. 

(8s.).  Second  Se^ion  Proceedings 
September  7th — December  1st, 
1931.  65.  {65.  6d.). 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  in  India,  1931.  45.  6d. 
(5s.  3d.). 

A  Review  of  the  Conditions  and 
Prospects  of  British  Trade  in  India. 
3s.  6d.  (3s.  lOd.). 

DRINK  TRADE 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Licensing,  wUch  has  in¬ 
quired  into  the  working  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  and  supply 
of  intoxicating  hquors  in  their 
social  and  economic  aspects,  con« 
tains  not  only  a  full  survey  of  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  but  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  future  poUcy.  4s.  6d. 
(45.  lid.). 

SHOP  ASSISTANTS 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  work  of  Shop  Assistants.  25. 
(25.  2d.).  Appendices  65.  (65.  6d.). 
Minutes  of  Evidence  175.  6d.  (185.). 
The  first  parliamentary  inquiry  in¬ 
to  this  subject. 

WAR  HISTORY 

Mihtary  Operations.  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons,  1914-16,  by 
Brig.-General  F.  J.  Moberley,  C.B., 
C.S.I.,  D.S.O.,  L.S.C.  155. 

(155.  9d.). 

TUBERCULOSIS 
A  Report  on  Tuberculosis,  includ¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
sanatorium  treatment.  35.  (35.  3d.). 
All  prius  are  net.  Thou  in  brackets  include 
postage. 

H.H.  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 

LONDON: 

Adutnl  Houm,  Klng*w*7.  W.C.S 
KDINBUBOH :  190,  Georg*  StrMt 

MANCHBSTKB:  York  Btnct 

CABDirr :  1  St.  Andrew'*  Ci«*e*nt 
BBLTAST  1(,  Doa*t*U  Sqnnn  W**t 
or  throngh  nny  Booka*D*r. 
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THE  RATS  OF  NORWAY,  by  Keith 
Winter.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  SIMON 
HARPER,  by  Neil  Bell.  Gollancz. 
Ss.  6d. 

INHERITANCE,  by  Phyllis  Bentley. 
Gollancz.  85.  bd. 

THE  NEEDLE-WATCHER,  by 
Richard  Blaker.  Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

BALLET  FOR  THREE  MASKS,  by 
James  Cleugh.  Seeker.  8s.  6d. 

The  lot  of  the  reviewer  of  fiction  in 
these  days  of  long  and  leisurely  novels 
is  not  at  all  easy.  There  are  so  many 
novelists,  or  publishers,  who  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  a 
novel  to  be  successful  it  must  also  be 
lengthy.  Writers  of  fiction  who,  in 
the  past,  delivered  their  seven-and- 
sixpennyworth  well  under  weight,  have 
suddenly  discovered  that  it  takes  at 


NOW  READY 

STEPHEN 

McKENNA*S 

NEW  NOVEL 

THE  WAY 
OF  THE 
PHOENIX 

“The  deft  and  moving  and  very  modem 
love  theme  that  runs  throughout  is  sus¬ 
tained  with  the  author’s  surest  touch ; 
and  altogether  I  heartily  recommend  a 
book  which  I  found  completely  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  intensely  significant.” — 
BEATRICE  KEAN  SEYMOUR 

(fFomofi’j  Journal) 

7/6  net 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL 


least  six  hundred  pages  to  trace  the 
adventures  of  a  hapless  family  in  its 
inevitable  decline  from  prosperity  to 
the  depths  of  poverty.  Five  of  the 
books  which  are  under  review 
exceed  the  normal  length  of  the 
seven-and-sixpenny  novel.  It  Is  an 
odd  chance  that  in  my  estimation  The 
Rats  of  Norway,  a  book  of  266  pages, 
is  the  best  and  also  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  of  them.  In  this  novel  Mr.  Winter 
has  had  the  courage  to  write  about  the 
.staff  of  a  preparatory  school  somewhere 
in  the  Lake  District.  Outwardly,  Fall- 
gates  is  a  prosperous  establishment, 
competently  run.  Actualh',  the  life  of 
the  small  group  of  people  concerned 
in  looking  after  the  engagingly  normal 
small  boys  seethes  with  emotional 
activity.  Mr.  Winter  has  the  knack 
of  convincing  one  that  he  is  writing 
about  people  whom  he  knows  in¬ 
timately.  He  never  wastes  a  word.  He 
reproduces  the  daily  life  of  a  school 
faithfully  without  a  single  unnece.ssarv 
detail.  He  is  content  to  allow  incidents 
to  speak  for  themselves  and  his 
humorous  and  penetrating  use  of  irony 
reminds  one,  often  enough,  of  the 
method  used  by  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham. 
The  characterization,  although  super¬ 
ficial,  is  most  capable,  but  one  is 
especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Winter  for 
his  successful  attempt  to  tell  a  story 
in  which  hardly  a  word  of  commentary 
from  the  author  is  required. 

Mr.  Neil  Bell’s  new  novel.  The 
Marriage  of  Simon  Harper,  is  one  of 
the  most  depressing  books  that  I  have 
ever  read.  It  is  nearly  250,000  words 
in  length,  and  it  is  all  about  the 
married  life  of  Simon  and  Bessie 
Harper.  Tragedy  prevails.  Simon 
Harper  is  anything  but  an  attractive 
person,  and  no  one  except  a  born 
storj'-teller  could  have  made  his  history 
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80  entirely  readable.  Neil  Bell  shares 
with  Arnold  Bennett  and  a  few  other 
writers  the  ability  to  make  mean  streets 
and  mean  people  fascinating.  He 
rarely  exaggerates,  but  he  has  one 
definite  weakness  as  a  novelist.  He 
is  almost  blind  to  the  lighter  side  of 
life.  When  his  young  people  try  to 
frolic  they  almost  invariably  break  one 
of  the  ten  commandments,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  find  any  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  Mr.  Bell’s  publisher  refers 
to  his  “inexhaustible  creative  ima¬ 
gination  If  this  allusion  is  not  over- 
optimistic,  one  hopes  that  Mr.  Bell 
will  give  his  stock  of  characters  a 
vigorous  shuffle  before  his  next  book 
appears. 

Miss  Bentley  has  been  too  generous 
in  Inheritance.  It  depicts  mill  life 
in  Yorkshire  over  a  period  of  several 
generations,  and  the  picture  is  faithful 
and  the  description  of  the  rugged  scene 
beautifully  done.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  the  people  of  the  story  and  the 
events  through  which  they  pass.  The 
book  s  less  difficult  to  put  down  than 
it  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  this  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  a  novel  which  deals  with 
successive  sets  of  characters.  In¬ 
heritance  is  a  book  to  read,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Miss  Bentley  has  sur¬ 
passed  in  it  the  e.xcellence  of  some  of 
her  earlier  fiction.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Inheritance  would  have  been  a 
better  book  had  it  been  shorter.  Can 
it  be  that  its  author  has  been  beguiled 
by  the  prevailing  taste  for  long  novels  ? 

The  Needle-Watcher  is  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  history.  Mr.  Blaker 
describes  life  in  seventeenth  century 
Japan,  and  does  his  work  very  con¬ 
scientiously  and  perseveringly.  Al¬ 
though  I  finished  the  book,  with  the 
aid  of  some  determination,  I  could  not 
avoid  the  feeling  that  the  author  was 
not  deeply  interested  in  his  hero.  Will 
Adams.  Mr.  Blaker  deserves  full  praise 


for  his  attempt  at  treating  a  place  and 
a  period  that  do  not  often  appear  in 
contemporary  fiction,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  The  Needle-Watcher  is  an 
absorbingly  interesting  book,  although 
it  is  well  worth  reading. 

Mr.  James  Cleugh  is  undeniably 
clever.  Ballet  for  Three  Masks  is  so 
consciously  brilliant  that  there  are 
whole  pages  which  cloud  the  reader’s 
mind  without  adding  to  his  enjoyment 
or  his  knowledge  of  the  characters. 
Three  people  are  brought  together. 
The  book  goes  on  to  describe  the 
history  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Cleugh  has 
plenty  to  say.  The  trouble  is  that  his 
powers  of  invention  run  away  with  him 
very  easily  indeed.  At  times  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  was 
writing  about. 

Eric  Gillett. 


By  SHERARD  VINES 

—  a  novel  — 

RETURN,  BELPHEGOR ! 

An  exuberantly  comic  fantasy  based  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  religious  revival, 
diabolically  inspired,  taking  place  in 
England.  Here  the  mordant  wit  of 
Humours  Unreconciled  is  mellowed 
by  the  spirit  of  fun,  and  the  critical 
intellect  enjoys  a  saturnine  Bank 
Holiday.  7s.  6d. 

—  and  an  anthology  — 

WHIPS  AND  SCORPIONS 

Specimens  of  Modern 
Satiric  Verse 
i9i4-i93i 

COLLECTED  BY  SHERARD  VINES 
Thirty-five  contributors,  including 


ALDINGTON 

CAMPBELL 

EARP 

ELIOT 

HUXLEY 

etc. 


MACFLECKNOE 
NICHOLS 
SASSOON 
O.  SIT\VELL 
TURNER 

6s. 


WISHART 
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MOONLIGHT  IN  UR,  by  E.  L.  LOUDER  AND  FUNNIER,  by  P.  G. 

Grant  Watson.  Noel  Douglas.  ys.6d.  I  Wodehouse.  Faber.  7s.  W. 

Mr.  Grant  Watson  is  a  novelist  who  Mr.  Wodehouse  is  now  widely  recog- 
has  never  had  any  luck.  His  early  nized  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors 
stories,  especially  those  about  life  in  the  of  the  English-reading  peoples  ;  and 
lonelier  parts  of  Australia,  had  sim-  in  this  book,  which  is  not  the  least 
plicity  of  style,  the  interest  of  describing  of  his  benefactions,  he  makes  his  bow 
a  little-known  part  of  the  world,  and  as  essayist.  In  his  preface  he  speaks 
clear  plots.  A  certain  lack  of  geniality  of  it  as  “  this  little  volume  of  medita- 
should  not  have  prevented  them  from  tions  *' :  a  phrase  which,  at  the 
obtaining  a  considerable  measure  of  risk  of  seeming  precious,  one  may 
success.  (One  of  them.  Where  Bonds  affirm  to  be  as  charming,  in  its  bland 
are  Loosed,  is  here  strangely  entered,  absurdity,  as  many  a  "  louder  and 
in  the  list  of  the  author’s  other  books,  funnier  ”  joke  from  the  same  inex- 
as  "  When  Bombs  are  Loosed  ” :  a  haustible  source.  The  conspiracy 
title  which  might  have  helped  its  sale.)  that  was  started  some  time  ago  (by 

In  his  new  book  Mr.  Watson  has  a  well-known  critic)  to  persuade  us 
attemped  a  task  of  great  difficulty —  that  Mr.  Wodehouse  is  not  only  a 
the  writing  of  a  story  about  a  place  and  superb  comic  writer,  but  also  a  fine 
period  so  remote  from  common  interest  literary  stylist,  is  now  happily  dead, 
as  ancient  Ur.  It  opens  with  the  But  if  it  is  true  that  at  times  he  is 
religious  prostitution  of  the  heroine  in  .  capable,  in  narrative  passages,  of 
the  temple  of  the  Chaldean  Venus  :  a  writing  the  prose  of  a  promising  school- 
scene  vividly  presented.  Indeed,  as  boy,  at  other  times,  and  particularly 
a  reconstruction  of  a  long-vanished  in  dialogue,  he  wields  the  pen  of  an 
civilisation.  Moonlight  in  Ur  is  de-  angel.  Angel  and  schoolboy  have 
cidedly  successful ;  and  any  reader  collaborated  in  Louder  and  Funnier, 
who  enjoys  a  voyage  of  imagination  but  the  angel  is  most  in  evidence.  Nor 
into  the  past  of  humanity  may  be  will  all  readers  be  agreed  as  to  which 
confident  of  seeing  some  brilliant  and  is  which.  Humour  is  your  prime 
sinister  pictures.  He  will  also  witness  solvent  of  friendship,  making  division 
an  exciting  fight  with  a  lioness  in  a  and  anger  where  formerly  all  was  roses 
cave.  Perhaps  the  two  principal  and  rapture.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  writing 
characters  indulge  too  often  in  telling  of  authors,  feels  it  his  duty  to  “  warn 
each  other  what  they  have  been  doing  :  England  that,  unless  steps  are  taken, 
for  to  tell  of  what  has  happened,  as  there  will  soon  be  a  very  serious 
every  dramatist  knows,  is  rarely  as  shortage.  And  then  who  will  write 
effective  as  to  tell  of  what  is  happening,  you  your  Sunday-paper  articles  on  The 
and  so  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  Modern  Girl  or  The  Decay  of  Home 
himself  with  the  passing  dangers  and  Life  ?  Suppose  you  reached  out  for 
delights  of  the  protagonist.  The  philo-  Dean  Inge  one  morning  and  he  wasn’t 
sophy  of  the  book  can  probably  be  there  ?  That  makes  you  think,  doesn’t 
divined  in  the  phrase,  “Perhaps  it  may  it  ?  ’’  It  makes  us  think,  and  it  makes 
take  two  lives,  a  man's  and  a  woman's,  some  of  us  laugh,  loud  and  long.  Others, 
to  find  one  life  for  either”.  No  one  alas,  will  raise  their  eyebrows  and  assure 
who  reads  this  book  will  have  wasted  us  that  the  joke  is  not  funny.  And 
his  time.  then  the  trouble  will  begin. 

Clifford  Bax. 


G.  B. 


